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NORTH  CAROLINA  PRICES  RECEIVED 
INDEX  UP  EIGHT  POINTS 

The  •  'All  Farm  Products'  '  index  of 
prices  received  by  North  Carolina  farm- 
ers at  local  markets  advanced  eight 
points  during  December  1971-  The  cur- 
rent index  is  375  compared  with  342  in 
December  1970  and  350  in  December  1969. 

The  '  'All  Crops' '  index  of  prices 
received  advanced  nine  points  to  411  due 
to  price  increases  for  all  components  of 
this  index.  Tobacco,  the  major  commodity 
of  this  group,  was  up  12  points  at  563, 
while  cotton  increased  four  points  to 
240.  (See  N.   C.  Prices,  Page  7) 

SMALLER  WHEAT  CROP  INDICATED 
FOR  STATE 

Seeding  of  wheat  in  N.  C.  in  the 
fall  of  1971  (for  1972  harvest)  is  esti- 
mated at  290,000  acres  compared  with 
318,000  seeded  in  the  fall  of  1970. 
Based  on  conditions  around  December  1 
the  crop  is  expected  to  produce  10,440,- 
000  bushels  --10  percent  less  than  was 
produced  in  1971. 

Growers  commenced  seeding  during 
the  second  week  of  September  when  mois- 
ture supplies  were  mostly  short.  A  week 
later  soil  moisture  increased  to  mostly 
adequate  across  the  State.  Good  progress 
was  made  during  the  third  and  fourth 
weeks  of  September.  About  25  percent  of 
the  acreage  had  been  seeded  when  hurri- 
cane Ginger  struck  the  N.  C.  coast  on 
September  29.  Seeding  of  the  crop  was 
handicapped  by  soil  moisture  surpluses 
during  most  of  October  although  some 
seeding  was  done  in  the  Piedmont  and 
Mountains.  More  than  half  of  the  crop 
was  seeded  after  November  1.  Unfavor- 
able weather  during  October  prevented 
some  plantings  and  is  considered  a  major 
reason  for  the  indicated  smaller  1972 
crop.  (See  Wheat  Crop,  Page  5) 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  PIG  CROP  DECREASES 

The  1971  N.  C.  pig  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  3,478,000  pigs.  This  year's! 
pig  crop  ranks  8th  in  the  Nation  and  is 
one-half  percent  below  the  3,496,000 
pigs  saved  during  1970.  The  average' 
litter  size  for  December-May  farrowingsj 
decreased  from  7.6  in  1970  to  7.4  in 
1971,  while  the  June-November  farrowingsj 
remained  unchanged  at  7.4  pigs  per 
litter.  The  average  for  the  year  was 
7.4  Pigs  per  litter  compared  with  7.5  in! 
1970.  ! 

The  December-May  pig  crop  for  1971 
amounted  to  2,294,000  head  or  9  percent 
more  than  the  1970  spring  crop.  Pigs 
saved  during  the  June  through  November 
farrowing  period  amounted  to  1,184,000 
which  was  15  percent  below  the  1970 
June -November  pig  crop. 

Reports  indicate  that  N.  C.  swine 
producers  expect  to  have  264,000  sows  to 
farrow  during  December-May  of  1972.  If 
these  intentions  materialize,  this  will 
be  a  decrease  of  15  percent  below  the 
310,000  sows  that  farrowed  during  the 
1971  period.  The  total  number  of  sows 
that  farrowed  in  North  Carolina  during 
1971  amounted  to  470,000  head,  up  5,000 
head  from  far rowings  in  1970. 

(See  N.    C.   Pig  Crop,  Page  7) 

NORTH  CAROLINA  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER 
DECLINES  1  PERCENT 

Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  N.  C.  during  November  1971  totaled 
51,619,000  pounds  live  weight,  down  1 
percent  from  November  of  last  year.  A 
7  percent  decrease  in  cattle  slaughter 
accounted  for  the  decline.  A  l  percent 
increase  in  hog  slaughter  and  a  170  per- 
cent increase  in  calf  slaughter  did  not 
offset  the  decrease  in  cattle  slaughter. 
Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  was  unchanged 
from  November  of  last  year.  Total  live 
(See  Livestock  Slaughter,  Page  6) 
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FARMERS  URGED  TO  LIST  CROP  REPORTS 


All  landowners  having  ten  or  more 
acres  are  urged  to  cooperate  with  their 
county  officials  and  township  listers  by 
making  their  crop  report  during  the 
January  listing  period.  The  reports 
made  by  farmers  through  the  annual  Farm 
Census  enables  agricultural  workers  at 
all  levels  to  prepare  and  carry  out 
effective  farm  programs  which  are  in  the 
interest  of  the  farmer's  welfare.  The 
collection  of  the  individual  report  is 
most  important  -  and  the  farmer  is  the 
key  to  the  situation  -  for  the  results 
obtained  can  be  no  better  than  the  in- 
formation given  by  the  farmer  in  his 
crop  report. 

Although  in  most  counties  the  farm- 
ers make  their  report  to  the  township 
tax  listers,  the  law  prohibits  the  use 
of  this  information  in  any  way  as  a 
check  against  the  farmer' s  personal  and 
property  taxes.  The  information  reported 
by  farmers  is  kept  strictly  confidential 
and  is  available  only  to  the  landowner 
who  makes  the  report. 

Farmers  can  save  time  both  for 
themselves  and  the  listers  by  making 
some  notes  in  advance  as  to:  (l)  How 
they  used  their  total  farmland  acreage 


in  1971;  (2)  Acres  of  each  crop  har- 
vested during  1971;  (3)  Numbers  of  brood 
sows,  milk  cows,  beef  cows,  and  hens  and 
pullets  as  of  January  1,  1972;  (4)  Num- 
ber of  hogs  sold  in  1971;  (5)  Number  of 
apple  and  peach  trees  and  production  in 
1971. 


U.  S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  UP  2  POINTS 
PRICES  PAID  INDEX  UP  1  POINT 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  increased  2  points  (2  percent) 
to  116  percent  of  the  January-December 
1967  average  during  the  month  ended 
December  15,  1971.  Contributing  most 
to  the  increase  were  higher  prices  for 
eggs,  hogs,  corn,  cattle,  celery,  soy- 
beans, wheat,  and  calves. 

Lower  prices  for  lettuce,  tomatoes, 
oranges,  green  peppers,  and  broilers 
were  only  partially  offsetting.  The  in- 
dex was  12  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 

The  December  Index  of  Prices  Paid 
by  Farmers  for  Commodities  and  Services, 
including  Interest,  Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage 
Rates  advanced  to  122,  up  1  point  (1 
percent)  from  the  previous  month.  The 
Index  was  5  percent  above  a  year  ear- 
lier. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

INDEX 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1971 

1971 

1970 

1969 

1968 

North  Carolina  Index  Numbers  (1910-14 

-  IOO) 

367 

375 

342 

352 

329 

All  Crops  

402 

411 

371 

371 

353 

551 

563 

506 

513 

484 

236 

240 

178 

177 

178 

333 

338 

338 

303 

314 

Grains  

124 

125 

161 

135 

122 

313 

322 

318 

322 

300 

//  366 

396 

374 

371 

324 

-U  246 

252 

239 

285 

244 

Meat  Animals  

338 

350 

292 

394 

300 

151 

158 

168 

218 

185 

U  301 

301 

294 

287 

282 

United  States  Index  Numbers 

( 1910- 14 

=  IOO) 

290 

295 

264 

286 

262 

Prices  Paid,  Int.,  Taxes  &  Wage  Rates 

415 

416 

396 

378 

360 

70 

71 

67 

76 

73 

United  States  Index  Numbers  (1967  s 

IOO) 

114 

116 

104 

Prices  Paid,  Int.,  Taxes  &  Wage  Rates 

121 

122 

116 

Parity  Ratio  

94 

95 

90 

U  Revised. 
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PRICES  PAID  BY  NORTH  CAROLINA  FARMERS  FOR  FEED 


Prices  paid  by  North  Carolina 
farmers  for  mixed  dairy  feed  under  18% 
protein  were  mostly  down  during  Decem- 
ber. The  14%  and  16%  protein  feeds 
decreased  one  dollar  per  ton  to  $76.00 
and  $77.00,  respectively.  The  18%  pro- 
tein feed  was  unchanged  at  $79.00  per 
ton,  while  the  20%  protein  feed  in- 
creased one  dollar  to  $84.00  per  ton. 
In  the  higher  protein  groups  the  32% 
protein  increased  three  dollars  per  ton 
to  $105.00  and  the  40%  and  over  feed  in- 
creased five  dollars  to  $123.00  per  ton. 

Poultry  feed  prices  were  generally 
downward.     Broiler  grower  declined  two 

PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

u.  s. 

O0MM0DITY 

UNIT 

Nov.  15 

Dec.  15 

Dec.  15 

1971 

1971 

1971 

Chi lar% 

i  for-} 

i  k 

fi1  fi 
.  OlU 

.  OUD 

Pnm 

DU  . 

1  10 

1    1  *} 
I .  io 

1  .I/O 

Whpat 

Ri 

DU . 

1  11 

1   *}  ft 

1  1A 

tXJ . 

HA 
.  ii 

11 

coo 

Rarl p v 

Bu. 

i  m 

i 

Rve 

Bu. 

X  .  1J 

1 

ft  94 

Sorphum  Grain*? 

Cwt 

1  75 

1  75 

1  ftR 

JL  .  ou 

Soybeans  

Bu.' 

2^77 

2^82 

2.95 

Lb. 

.139 

.  142 

.139 

Cotton  

Lb. 

.285 

.290 

.291 

Cottonseed  

Ton 

46.00 

46.00 

56.90 

Wool  

Lb. 

.370 

.207 

Hogs  

Cwt. 

19.00 

19.80 

19.70 

Beef  Cattle  

Cwt. 

24.00 

24.50 

29.80 

Veal  Calves  

Cwt. 

36.20 

37.80 

38.40 

Milk  Cows  

Hd. 

250.00 

240.00 

367.00 

Cora'l.  Broilers... 

Lb. 

.120 

.120 

.121 

Turkeys  

Lb. 

.220 

.220 

.231 

Eggs.^/  

Doz. 

.360 

.390 

.341 

Milk,  Whlse.  2/ .  . . 

Qvt. 

J/1.55 

4/1.55 

6.17 

Cwt. 

2.75 

1.80 

Sweetpotatoes  

Apples,  Com'l  

Cwt. 

4.50 

5.50 

5.95 

Lb. 

.052 

.065 

.069 

Lespedeza  Seed  

Cwt. 

17.40 

18.50 

15.80 

Cwt. 

12.00 

14.00 

Kobe  

Cwt. 

18.00 

19.00 

Sericea  

Out. 

24.00 

24.00 

Hay,  All  $  

Ton 

34.50 

33.90 

26.10 

Alfalfa  Hay  

Ton 

36.00 

35.00 

26.90 

Clover  &  Timothy. 

Ton 

35.00 

34.00 

25.90 

Lespedeza  Hay  

Ton 

34.50 

33.50 

26.70 

Peanut  Vine 

Ton 

23.00 

24.00 

24.20 

Other  

Ton 

36.00 

36.00 

JJ  Average  of  all  eggs  sold  by  farmers  in- 
cluding hatching  eggs  and  eggs  sold  at 
retail  by  farmers. 

2/  Estimated  average  prices  for  the  month 
for  all  milk  sold  at  who  I  esa  I  e  to  plants 
and  dealers. 

J/  Revised. 

A/  Pre  I  imi nary. 

5/  The  all  hay  prices  is  the  weighted 

average  of  separate  kinds  of  BALED  HAY 
including  an  allowance  for  kinds  not 
shown. 


dollars  per  ton  to  $91.00,  while  turkey 
grower  dropped  one  dollar  to  $89.00  per 
ton.  Chick  starter  and  laying  feed  re- 
mained steady  at  $94.00  and  $84.00,  re- 
spectively. 

Within  the  grain  by-products  group, 
only  bran  registered  an  increase  --  up 
five  cents  per  hundredweight  to  $4.25. 
Prices  paid  for  middlings  decreased  five 
cents  to  $4.30.  Corn  meal  prices  re- 
mained steady  at  $3. 45  per  hundredweight. 

High  protein  feeds  registered  sharp 
increases  over  November.  Forty-one  per- 
cent cottonseed  meal  increased  thirty 
cents  per  hundredweight  to  $5.70,  while 
44  percent  soybean  meal  increased  ten 
cents  to  $5. 80- 

FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


TYPE  OF  FEED 


Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

14%  Protein  

16%  Protein  

18%  Protein  

20%  Protein  

32%  Protein  

40%  &  Over  

Poultry  Feeds 

Chick  Starter  

Broiler  Grower  

Laying  Feed  JJ  

Turkey  Grower  JJ ... 


N.  C. 


Nov. 
15 

1971 


Dec. 
15 
1971 


U.  S. 


Nov. 
15 

1971 


Dec. 
15 

1971 


Per  Ton  -  Dollars 


77.00 
78.00 
79.00 
83.00 
102.00 
118.00 

94.00 
93.00 
84.00 
90.00 


76.00 
77.00 
79.00 
84.00 
105.00 
123.00 

94.00 
91.00 
84.00 
89.00 


72.00 
76.00 
78.00 
81.00 
107.00 
117.00 

97.00 
94.00 
83.00 
92.00 


72.00 
77.00 
80.00 
83.00 
108.00 
118.00 

98.00 
95.00 
83.00 
91.00 


Per  ICO  Lbs.  -  Dollars 


Grain  By-Products 

4.20 

4.25 

3.83 

3.97 

4.35 

4.30 

3.91 

4.02 

3.45 

3.45 

3.42 

3.45 

High  Protein  Feeds 

Cottonseed  Meal  41% 

5.40 

5.70 

5.49 

5.51 

Soybean  Meal  44%.. . 

5.70 

5.80 

5.61 

5.65 

JJ  Complete  ration  feeds  which  are  fed  with- 
out further  mixing  or  supplementations. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 
PRICE  RATION/ 

N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

Nov. 

15 
1971 

Dec  . 

15 
1971 

Nov. 

15 
1971 

Dec. 

15 
1971 

8.6 

9.3 

7.2 

8.2 

Broiler-Feed. . 

2.6 

2.6 

2.7 

2.5 

Turkey  Feed. . . 

4.9 

4.9 

4-8 

5-1 

JJ  Pounds  of  feed  equal   in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  broilers  and  one 
pound  turkeys. 
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N.  C.  CHICKS  HATCHED  IN 

Commercial  hatcheries  in  N.  C.  pro- 
•duced  24,114,000  straight-run  baby 
chicks  during  November  1971,  down  8  per- 
cent from  a  year  earlier.  The  November 
hatch  consisted  of  23,611,000  broiler- 
type  and  503,000  egg-type  chicks  com- 
pared with  25,536,000  broiler-type  and 
553,000  egg-type  chicks  during  November 
last  year. 

Broiler  chicks  hatched  January 
through  November  this  year  amounted  to 
281,892,000,  a  decline  of  7  percent  from 
the  comparable  period  last  year.  Egg- 
type  chicks*  hatched  January  through 
November  totaled  9,730,000,  down  4  per- 
cent from  the  same  period  last  year. 

Broiler-type  chicks  hatched  during 
November  in  the  U.  S.  totaled  248  mil- 
lion,  1  percent  more  than  in  November 


NOVEMBER  DOWN  8  PERCENT 

1970.  Increases  in  Arkansas  and  Alabama 
were  sufficient  to  compensate  for  reduc- 
tions in  some  other  States.  The  number 
of  broiler-type  eggs  in  incubators  on 
December  1  was  up  1  percent  from  a  year 
earlier. 

Egg-type  chicks  hatched  during 
November  totaled  32  million,  down  9  per- 
cent from  November  a  year  ago.  The  hatch 
was  down  23  percent  in  Georgia;  21  per- 
cent in  Arkansas;  17  percent  in  Cali- 
fornia; 16  percent  in  Florida  and  4  per- 
cent in  Indiana.  These  States  generally 
account  for  about  40  percent  of  the 
Nation's  egg-type  hatch  each  month. 
Egg-type  eggs  in  incubators  December  1 
were  down  17  percent  from  December  1, 
1970. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERIES,  NOVEMBER  1970-71 


STATE 

BROILER  TYPE 

EGG 

TYPE 

1970 

1971 

1970 

1971 

Thousar 

ds 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

25,536 

23,611 

553 

503 

South  Carolina 

1,677 

1,886 

505 

491 

Georgia 

38,150 

36,429 

3,478 

2,664 

Florida 

5,519 

5,742 

3,099 

2,617 

Delaware 

10,406 

9,294 

U 

U 

Maryland 

17,240 

16,867 

U 

JJ 

West  Virginia 

127 

0 

1/ 

JJ 

Virginia 

5,481 

6,480 

369 

338 

UNITED  STATES 

246,571 

248,273 

35,546 

32,459 

JJ  United  States  total  includes  Delaware,   Maryland  and  West  Virginia   to  avoid 
disclosing  indi v idua I  opera t ions. 


EGG  PRODUCTION  AND  LAYER  NUMBERS 


Layers  on  farms  in  North  Carolina 
produced  300  million  eggs  during  Novem- 
ber 1971;  this  is  tfhe  same  as  November 
a  year  ago.  Layers  on  farms  totaled 
16,546,000  compared  with  16,552,000  last 
year.  Rate  of  lay  per  100  layers  aver- 
aged 1,815  eggs  compared  with  1,812  for 
November  1970. 

The  Nation's  laying  flock  produced 
5,917  million  eggs  during  November,  2 
percent  more  than  a  year  earlier.  The 
number  of  layers  averaged  326.7  million 
1  percent  below  a  year  earlier. 

Egg  production  during  November  was 
higher  than  a  year  earlier  in  all 
regions  except  the  West  North  Central, 
which  was  down  4  percent.  Regional  in- 
creases were:    Western,  5  percent;  South 


Atlantic,  4  percent;  North  Atlantic,  3 
percent;  South  Central,  1  percent;  and 
East  North  Central,  up  slightly. 

Layers  on  hand  December  1  totaled 
328.4  million,  down  1  percent  from 
December  1,  1970,  but  up  1  percent  from 
November  1,  1971.  Rate  of  lay  on  Decem- 
ber 1  averaged  60.6  eggs  per  100  layers, 
up  3  percent  from  a  year  earlier  and  l 
percent  above  November  1,  1971- 

On  December  1,  pullets  3  months  old 
and  older,  not  of  laying  age,  totaled 
52.3  million,  up  4  percent  from  December 
1,  1970.  Potential  layers  (hens  and 
pullets  of  laying  age  plus  pullets  3 
months  old  and  older  not  of  laying  age) 
totaled  380.7  million,  only  slightly 
below  the  same  date  a  year  earlier. 
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U.  S.  POULT  PRODUCTION  UP  SLIGHTLY 


Production  of  poults  of  all  breeds 
by  commercial  hatcheries  during  November 
totaled  3.9  million,  3  percent  above  a 
year  ago.  The  heavy  breed  poult  hatch 
of  2.7  million  was  6  percent  above  a 
year  earlier  while  the  light  breed  hatch 


of  1.2  million  was  2  percent  below  last 
year.  * 
Heavy  breed  eggs  in  incubators  on 
December  1  were  down  3  percent  while 
light  breed  eggs  were  down  15  percent 
compared  with  a  year  ago. 


POULTS  HATCHED  DURING  NOVEMBER 


TOTAL  BREEDS  JJ 

GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISION 

Heavy  Breeds 

Light  Breeds 

All  Breeds 

1970 

1971 

1970 

1971 

1970 

1971 

Thousands 

North  Atlantic 
East  North  Central 
West  North  Central 
South  Atlantic 
South  Central 
West 

13 
242 
447 
1,017 
445 
433 

34 
399 
625 
747 
438 
502 

30 
100 
827 
229 
12 
33 

7 

129 
703 
337 
15 
13 

43 
342 
1,274 
1,246 
457 
466 

41 

528 
1,328 
1.084 
453 
515 

UNITED  STATES 

2,597 

2,745 

1,231  • 

1,204 

3,828 

3,949 

JJ  Heavy  breeds   include  all  breeds   for  which  the  normal  mature  I i ve  market i ng 

weight  of  hens  is  12  pounds  or  more.  Light  breeds  include  all  breeds  for  which 
the  normal  live  marketing  weight  is   less   than  12  pounds. 


WHEAT   CROP   (Cont'd.    From  Page  I) 

RECORD  U.  S.  CROP  FORECAST 

Fall  seeding  of  winter  wheat  in  the 
U.  S.  in  1971  for  harvest  in  1972  at 
42.2  million  acres  was  9  percent  more 
than  the  1971  crop  and  10  percent  above 
the  1970  crop  seeding.  Planted  acres 
were  up  in  all  major  producing  States. 
Five  States  --Minnesota,  North  Carolina, 
Florida,  Alabama,  and  California  --  re- 
corded declines  from  a  year  earlier. 
This  is  the  first  winter  wheat  crop  to 
be  planted  under  provisions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970  which  became  law 
after  virtually  all  seeding  for  1971 
harvest  had  been  completed. 

The  1972  prospective  winter  wheat 
crop  based  on  conditions  as  of  December 
1  is  a  record  1,291  million  bushels. 
This  would  be  11  percent  more  than  the 
1971  crop  and  16  percent  above  the  1970 
production.  The  previous  record  high 
was  1,235  million  bushels  in  1968-  Con- 
dition of  the  crop  on  December  1  was 
mostly  good  to  excellent.  In  the  past 
decade,  changes  from  the  December  1 
forecast  to  the  final  estimates  have 
averaged  67  million  bushels  --  from  3  to 


123  million  bushels. 

Yield  per  seeded  acre  at  30.6 
bushels  is  record  high,  0. 5  bushel  above 
the  1971  yield  and  1.6  bushels  abovei 
1970.  December  1  conditions  indicate! 
89.4  percent  of  the  seeded  acreage  will 
be  harvested  for  grain  compared  with; 
85.4  for  the  1971  crop  and  86.8  percent! 
in  1970. 

Seeding  of  the  1972  Kansas  wheat' 
crop  got  off  to  a  slow  start  in  early 
September  because  of  limited  soil  mois-l 
ture  in  the  early  seeded  western  area  of! 
the  State,  but  late  September  rains  per-! 
mitted  rapid  progress. 

Nebraska  growers  commenced  seeding 
in  western  areas  in  late  August,  about 
the  usual  date,  under  favorable  moisture 
conditions  which  were  maintained  through- 
out the  fall. 

Seeding  in  Colorado  was  virtually 
completed  by  the  first  week  in  October. 
Soil  moisture  was  short  at  the  start  of 
the  planting  season  but  mid-September 
rains  were  very  beneficial. 

Oklahoma  growers  had  virtually  all 
their  winter  wheat  in  by  mid-October. 
The  crop  got  off  to  a  good  start. 


LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER   (Cont'd.    From  Page 

weight  of  all  species  slaughtered  Janu- 
ary through  November  1971,  at  559,180,- 
000  pounds  was  9  percent  more  than  the 
same  period  in  1970. 

Slaughter  on  a  live  weight  poundage 
basis  during  November  1971  and  1970  is 
as  follows:  Cattle,  13,734,000  and  14,- 
835,000;  Calves  421,000  and  156,000;  and 
Hogs  37,464,000,  and  37,047,000.  Sheep 
and  lamb  slaughter  was  not  published  for 
November  because  slaughter  totaled  less 
than  1, 000  head. 


in  the  48  States  totaled  3,166  million 
pounds  in  November,  4  percent  above  a 
year  earlier.  Commercial  meat  produc- 
tion includes  slaughter  in  federally  in- 
spected and  other  slaughter  plants,  but 
excludes  animals  slaughtered  on  farms. 

Beef  production  in  November  was 
1,784  million  pounds,  5  percent  above 
the  1,696  million  pounds  in  November 
1970,  but  2  percent  below  the  1,824  mil- 
lion pounds  produced  last  month.  Cattle 
kill  totaled  2,921,900  head,  up  5  per- 
cent from  a  year  earlier. 


UNITED  STATES 
Commercial  production  of  red  meat 

NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  u 


NOVEMBER 

JANUARY  THROUGH  NOVEMBER 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

SPECIES 

Slaughtered 

Live  Weight 

Slaughtered 

Live  Weight 

1970 

1971 

1970 

1971 

1970 

1971 

1970 

1971 

Thous. 

Head 

Thous.  Lbs. 

Thous. 

Head 

Thous. 

Lbs. 

NORTH  CAROL LNA 

Cattle 

15.0 

14.8 

14,835 

13,734 

144.5 

150.8 

141,437 

144,759 

Calves 

.6 

1.6 

156 

421 

5.3 

7.6 

1,321 

1,938 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

1.0 

.6 

93 

58 

Hogs 

159.0 

168.0 

37,047 

37,464 

1669.0 

1904.0 

370,972 

412,425 

TOTAL 

174.6 

184.4 

52,038 

51,619 

1819.8 

2063.0 

513,823 

559, 180 

Million  Head 

Mi  II  ion  Lbs. 

Mil  1  ion  Head 

Mil  1  ion  Lbs. 

UNITED  STATES 

Cattle 

2.8 

2.9 

2,879 

3,028 

32.1 

32.8 

33,194 

33,625 

Calves 

.3 

.3 

78 

75 

3.7 

-3.4 

916 

849 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.8 

,9 

80 

90 

9.7 

9.8 

1,006 

1,018 

Hogs 

8.1 

8.2 

1,970 

1,991 

77.0 

86.3 

18,492 

20,557 

TOTAL 

12.0 

12.3 

5,007 

5,184 

122.5 

132.3 

53,608 

56,049 

JJ  Includes  slaughter  in  Federa  1 1  y  inspec  fed  and  other  slaughter  plants.  Excludes 
animals  s  I  aughtered  on  farms. 

NUMBER  OF  TURKEYS  TESTED  FOR  NOVEMBER  INCREASED 


North  Carolina  heavy  breed  turkeys 
tested  for  pullorum  disease  during 
November  1971  amounted  to  27,167  com- 
pared with  11,850  birds  tested  during 
November  1970.  No  light  breeds  were 
tested  during  either  period. 

Heavy  breed  turkeys  in  flocks 
tested  far  pullorum  disease  in  the  U.  S. 
totaled  576,389,  up  6  percent  from 
November  1970.     Testings  July  through 


November  were  1,733,582,  down  16  per- 
cent from  the  same  period  a  year  ear- 
lier. 

Light  breed  turkeys  in  flocks 
tested  during  November  totaled  24,918,  a 
35  percent  decrease  from  November  1970. 
The  number  in  flocks  tested  July  through 
November  was  105,479,  a  decrease  of  22 
percent  from  the  corresponding  period 
last  year. 
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N.    C.    PIG  CROP  (Cont'd.    From  Page  I) 


All  hogs  and  pigs  on  North  Caro- 
lina farms  December  1,  1971  amounted  to 
1,950,000  head  which  was  96  percent  of 
the  2,031,000  head  the  previous  year. 
Of  this  December  1,  1971  total,  260,000 
head  were  kept  for  breeding  purposes 
with  other  hogs  totaling  1,690,000  head. 
This  breakdown  compares  with  the  305,000 
head  kept  for  breeding  and  1,726,000 
head  for  other  purposes  on  December  1, 
1970.  North  Carolina  ranked  10th  in  the 
Nation  in  the  number  of  hogs  and  pigs  on 
farms.  The  value  per  head  of  all  hogs 
and  pigs  on  farms  December  1,  1971  was 
$27.50  compared  to  $24.00  on  December  1, 
1970.  The  total  value  was  $53,625,000, 
up  10  percent  from  the  1970  value  of 
$48,744,000. 


Hogs  and  pigs  on  farms  in  the 
United  States  on  December  l,  1971  are 
estimated  at  63.0  million  head  --  7  per- 
cent less  than  a  year  earlier.  Hogs  and 
pigs  kept  for  breeding  are  estimated  at 
8.5  million,  a  decrease  of  10  percent. 
Market  hogs  and  pigs,  at  54.5  million, 
are  down  6  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 

The  Nation's  June-November  1971 
pig  crop  is  estimated  at  45.9  million 
head,   8  percent  below  a  year  earlier. 

U.  S.  hog  producers  intend  to  far- 
row 6.5  million  sows  during  December 
1971-May  1972,  10  percent  less  than  the 
previous  year.  If  realized,  and  pigs 
per  litter  are  average  with  an  allowance 
for  trend,  the  pig  crop  for  the  period 
will  be  47.8  million  head  --  9  percent 
below  a  year  earlier. 


HOGS  AND  PIGS  ON  FARMS  DECEMBER  1,  SOWS  FARROWING  AND  PIG  CROP, 
NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  1970-1972 


ITEM 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1971  As 
%  1970 


UNITED  STATES 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1971  As 
%  1970 


I .OOO  Head 


I ,  OOO  Head 


NUMBER  ON  FARMS  -  DEC.  1 

All  Hogs  and  Pigs 
Kept  for  Breeding 
For  Market 


SOWS  FARROWING 
December  JJ 


June 


May 
November 


PIG  CROP 

December  JJ  -  May 
June  -  November 


PIGS  PER  LITTER 

December  JJ  -  May 
June  -  November 


2,031 
305 
1,726 


277 
188 


2,105 
1,391 


7.6 
7.4 


1,950 
260 
1,690 


310 
160 


2J  264 


96 
85 
98 


3J  85 
85 


2,294 
1,184 

Number 


7.4 
7.4 


109 

85 


67,449 
9,409 
58,040 


7,171 
6,898 


52,551 
49,719 


7.33 
7.21 


62,972 
8,515 
54,456 


7,279 
6,298 


52,358 
45,923 


2/  6,544 


4/  47,771 


93 
90 
94 


3/  90 
91 


JJ  91 
92 


Number 


7.19 
7.29 


4/  7.30 


JJ  December  preceding  year.     2J  Intentions.     J/  1972  as  percent  of  1971.     d/  Average 
number  pigs  per  I  itter  with  a  I lowance  for  trend  used  to  compute  indicated  December- 
May  p 1 g  crop o 


N.    C.    PRICES    (Cont'd.    From  Page  I) 

The  '  'Livestock  and  Livestock  Prod- 
ucts''  index  climbed  six  points  to  252- 
Meat  animals,  up  12  points  at  350,  and 
poultry,  up  seven  points  at  158,  both 
posted  advances.  Dairy  was  unchanged  at 
301. 

In  the  meat  animals  group,  prices 


advanced  eighty  cents  to  $19.*80  for 
hogs,  increased  fifty  cents  to  $24.50 
for  beef  cattle  and  climbed  $1.60  to 
$37.80  for  calves.  The  poultry  index 
moved  upward  on  3 9 -cent  per  dozen  eggs  -- 
three  cents  over  the  previous  month. 
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FARM  REPORT 


Compiled  by  authority  of 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

Statistical  Reporting  Service 
Harry  C.    Trelogan,  Administrator 

Published  by 
NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
Division  of  Statistics 
James  A.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

Released  semi-monthly  through  the 
Crop  Reporting  Service  at  Raleigh 
Russell  P.  Handy,  Statistician  in  Charge 


Primarily  For  Distribution  To 
CROP  REPORTERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 
Original  Information  Direct  Prom 
Farmers  and  Other  Local  Sources 


COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


PRICES  RECEIVED 

PARITY 

PRICES 

AVERAGE 

PRICES 

BY  FARMERS 

U 

AS  PERCENTAGE 

COMMODITY 

OP  PARITY 

Nov.  15 

Dec.  15 

Nov.  15 

Dec.  15 

Nov.  15 

Dec.  15 

1971 

1971 

1971 

1971 

1971 

1971 

Pol lars 


Percen t 


Cotton,  Lb  

Wheat,  Bu  

Corn,  Bu  

Oats,  Bu  

Barley,  Bu  

Rye,  Bu  

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt  

Hogs,  Cwt   

Lambs,  Cwt  

Eggs,  Doz  

Milk,  Whlse. ,  Cwt.  2J 


2871 

2910 

5237 

5250 

55 

55 

1 

31 

l! 

34 

2. 

95 

2 

96 

44 

45 

974 

1 

08 

1 

89 

1 

90 

52 

57 

595 

622 

984 

986 

60 

63 

985 

1. 

00 

i. 

53 

1 

54 

64 

65 

838 

824 

l. 

57 

1 

58 

53 

52 

29 

50 

29^ 

80 

34. 

90 

34 

90 

85 

85 

18 

90 

19 

70 

29 

80 

29 

90 

63 

66 

24 

90 

25 

10 

35. 

40 

35 

40 

70 

5/ 

71 

297 

341 

556 

557 

<r 

5/  49 
3/  78 

53 

jy  6 

17 

d/  6! 

17 

l\ 

47 

7 

5/ 

79 

JJ  Effective  parity  prices  as  computed  currently  in  months   indicated  using  base 

period  prices  and  indexes   then  in  effect. 
€J  Est  i  ma  ted  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  milk  sold  at  who  I  esa  I  e  to  plants 

and  dealers. 
2/  Revised. 
4/  Preliminary. 

5/  Percentage  of  seasonally  ad  justed  pr  i  ces   to  parity  prices. 
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ANNUAL  CROP  SUMMARY 
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511 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 


January  2&,  1972 


TAR  HEEL  CORN  PRODUCTION 
UP  24  PERCENT 

Tar  Heel  growers  produced  an  esti- 
mated 86,640,000  bushels  of  corn  in 
1971,  up  24  percent  from  the  short  crop 
jof  1970.  Growers  realized  a  yield  of 
57  bushels  per  acre  --7  above  1970  but 
il9  below  the  record  set  in  1967.  Acre- 
age harvested  for  grain  totaled  1,520,- 
000  --  120,000  above  1970. 

Hurricane  Ginger  and  an  excessively 
wet  fall  substantially  reduced  yields 
from  earlier  expectations.  Harvest  was 
practically  at  a  standstill  during 
October  and  early  November.  Unharvested 
corn  in  most  coastal  counties  deteri- 
orated rapidly  as  considerable  grain 
sprouted  and  decayed  in  fields  where 
stalks  were  down.  Harvesting  losses 
were  heavy. 

The  1970  crop  was  adversely  af- 
fected from  droughty  conditions  of  late 
May  and  June  and  the  southern  leaf 
blight  that  followed. 

U.  S.  CROP  SETS  RECORD 

The  nation's  1971  production  of 
corn  for  grain,  a  record  5,540  million 
bushels,  is  35  percent  larger  than  the 

( See  Corn  Product i on ,  Page  2) 

LARGE  SOYBEAN  CROP  DESPITE  WEATHER 

The  State's  1971  soybean  output  is 
estimated  at  22,464,000  bushels  --  8 
percent  above  the  20,808,000  bushel 
crop  harvested  in  1970  and  the  fourth 
largest  of  record.  Growers  realized  an 
average  yield  of  24  bushels  per  acre, 
the  same  as  in  1970  but  well  below  the 
1969  record  of  26.5  bushels.  The  acre- 
age harvested  for  beans  was  936,000,  8 
percent  above  the  867,000  acres  har- 
vested for  beans  in  1970. 

Although  the  1971  crop  was  re- 
latively large  the  outturn  was  somewhat 
(See  Soybean  Crop,  Page  2  J 


FLUE-CURED  PRODUCTION  DOWN 

N.  C.  flue -cured  growers  produced 
an  estimated  713  million  pounds  of 
tobacco  in  1971  11  percent  below  the 
1970  production  of  797  million  pounds. 
Flue -cured  yields  averaged  2, 102  pounds 
per  acr-e,  the  highest  since  the  record 
1964  crop  and  the  highest  ever  under 
the  acreage -poundage  program  that  began 
in  1965.  i 

The  1971  crop  was  harvested  from 
an  estimated  339,000  acres  --  12  per- 
cent below  the  383,800  acres  harvested 
a  year  earlier. 

BURLEY  DROPS  SHARPLY 

1971  bur ley  tobacco  production  in 
the  State  is  estimated  at  16.1  million 
pounds,  on  7,000  acres,  for  a  yield  of 
2,300  pounds  per  acre.  In  1970,  the 
crop  made  18.6  million  pounds  on  7,300 
acres  for  an  average  of  2, 545  pounds 
per  acre. 

During  the  early  part  of  1971, 
bur ley  growers  approved  poundage  quotas 
(See  Tobacco,  Page  2) 

RAINS  REDUCED  1971  PEANUTS 

Peanut  production  in  the  Statu 
during  1971  is  estimated  at  320  million 
pounds,  a  drop  of  126  million  from  the 
record  crop  of  1970. 

Growers  averaged  about  2,000 
pounds  per  acre  in  1971,  down  670 
pounds  from  the  record  yield  of  1970. 
Acreage  harvested  for  nuts  totaled 
about  160,000  --  7,000  less  than  in 
1970.  Some  acreage  was  a  complete  loss 
due  to  persistent  rains. 

Hurricane  Ginger  and  the  rains 
that  came  during  October  caused  exten- 
sive yield  and  quality  losses,  condi- 
tions during  that  time  kept  most  fields 
so  wet  that  digging  and  combining  made 
practically  no  progress.  The  harvest 
season  was  late  and  drawn  out.  Thejise 
(See  Peanuts     Page  2) 


PEANUTS/'  Con  fa*.    From  Page  I) 

of  new  and  adapted  harvesting  equipment 
plus  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  and 
determination  by  growers  saved  a  large 
part  of  the  crop  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  last. 

NATION'  S  CROP  RECORD  HIGH 

For  the  U.S.,  peanut  production  in 
1971  is  estimated  at  a  record  high  of 
2,992  million  pounds,  slightly  above 
the  previous  high  of  2,979  million 
pounds  in  1970  and  18  percent  above 
1969  production.  After  a  slow  start  i,n 
the  Virginia-North  Carolina  area,  the 
crop  made  excellent  progress  until 
harvest  time  when  a  storm  hit  along  the 
coast  caused  extensive  damage. 


SOYBEAN  CROP  (Cont'o1.  From  Page  I) 

below  early  season  expectations.  The 
crop  got  off  to  a  good  start  but  hur- 
ricane Ginger  and  the  heavy  rains  that 
followed  reduced  yields  and  quality. 
The  Coastal  Plains  were  hardest  hit  but 
beans  in  other  areas  of  the  State  were 
also  hurt.  Harvest  was  slowed  by  wet 
fields  and  lagged  normal  progress  by 
several  weeks. 

U.  S.  CROP  SETS  RECORD 

Soybean  production  in  the  U.  S.  in 
1971  was  a  record  high  1, 169  million 
bushels.  The  crop  was  4  percent,  above 
the  1970  production  of  1,124  million 
bushels  and  exceeded  the  previous  re- 
cord set  in  1969  by  43  million  bushels. 
Farmers  harvested  42.4*  million  acres 
for  beans  compared  with  42. 1  million 
acres  in  1970.  Yield  per  acre  averaged 
27.6  bushels,  establishing  a  new  re- 
cord. Yields  were  above  a  year  earlier 
in  two-thirds  of  the  states. 


IRISH  POTATO  CROP  OFF  2  PERCENT 

The  N.  C.  Irish  potato  production 
for  sale  and  home  consumption  is  esti- 
mated at  2,060,000  cwt.,  down  two  per- 
cent from  the  1970  crop  of  2,093,000 
cwt.  Production  in  eight  commercial 
northeastern  counties  totaled  1,440,000 
cwt.  or  70  percent  of  theState' s  total 
production. 

See  table  for  acreage,  yield  and 
production  by  seasonal  groups  for  N.  C. 
and  the  U.  S. 


CORN  PRODUCTION  (Cont'd.  From  Page  I) 
blight  damaged  crop  of  1970  and  16  per7 
cent  above  the  previous  high  of  4,760 
million  bushels  in  1967.  The  record 
crop  resulted  from  both  an  11.5  percent 
increase  in  acreage  and  a  record  high 
yield  per  acre.  The  U .  S.  yield 
averaged  86.8  bushels  per  acre  compared 
with  71.6  bushels  in  1970  and  the  pre- 
vious high  of  83.9  in  1969. 

LESPEDEZA  SEED  PRODUCTION 
DOWN  SLIGHTLY 

Lespedeza  seed  production  in  N.  C. 
in  1971  is  estimated  at  2,720,000 
pounds --down  6  percent  from  the  2,890,- 
000  pounds  produced  a  year  earlier. 

The  acreage  harvested  for  seed  was 
about  17 , 000 - -unchanged  from  that 
harvested  in  1970. 

The  State  yield,  averaged  160 
pounds  per  acre  (cleaned  basis)  and 
compares  with  a  revised  yield  of  170 
pounds  produced  in  1970. 

Harvest  was  slightly  delayed  be- 
cause of  wet  weather  during  early  Nov- 
ember. 

U.  S.  PRODUCTION  SHARPLY  LOWER 

The  Nation' s  1971  lespedeza  seed 
crop  is  placed  at  26,139,000  pounds,  29 
percent  less  than  1970  because  of  both 
decreased  acreage  and  yield.  This  pro- 
duction was  harvested  from  137,900 
acres  with  an  average  yield  per  acre  of 
190  pounds. 

TOBACCO  r^/7/'o<.  From  Page  I) 
for  1971.  The  1971  crop  was  set  late, 
grew  fast,  and  cured  out  light.  The 
bur ley  area  received  excessive  rainfall 
during  much  of  the  growing  and  harvest- 
ing season. 

Tobacco  by  types,  see  table  for 
acreage,  yield  and  production. 

The  nation's  flue-cured  production 
in  1971,  at  1,076  million  pounds,  com- 
pared with  1, 193  million  pounds  in 
1970.  A  near-record  crop  yield  of 
2,045  pounds  per  acre  was  harvested 
from  526,290  acres.  This  compares  with 
the  1970  yield  of  2,042  pounds  per  acre 
and  584,070  acres  harvested.  Generally 
favorable  growing  weather  aided  the 
the  development  of  heavy  leaves  and  the 
crop  weighed  out  well. 

Nationally,  bur  ley  production  is 
estimated  at  503  million  pounds,  down 
10  percent  from  the  561  million  pounds 
produced  in  1970. 


N.  C.  APPLE  CROP  SMALLER 

The  1971  N.  C.  commercial  apple 
crop  sold  or  utilized  is  estimated  at 
185  million  pounds  and  is  17  percent 
below  the  1970  production  of  value  of 
223  million  pounds.  Economic  loss  of 
the  1971  crop  is  estimated  at  5  million 
pounds  compared  with  n  million  from 
the  1970  crop.  The  total  production  of 
190  million  pounds  for  this  year  is  44 
million  pounds  below  the  234  million 
total  production  for  1970. 

Ninety-two  percent  of  1971  crop 
was  produced  by  the  four  leading  apple 
varieties  in  N.  C.  Production  by 
varieties  in  million  pounds  were  as 
follows:  Red  Delicious  76,  Golden 
Delicious  27,  Rome  Beauty  53,  Stayman 
19,  and  all  other  varieties  accounted 
for  15  million. 

Production  of  value  for  the  U.  S. 
was  6, 127  million  pounds  in  1971  com- 
pared to  6,294  million  last  year. 

PEACH  CROP  DOWN 

N.  C.  peach  growers,  mostly  in  the 
Sandhills  area  of  the  state,  produced 
an  estimated  32  million  pounds  for 
for  sale  and  home  use --down  24  percent 
from  the  42  million  pounds  produced  in 
1970.  This  is  the  smallest  crop,  since 
1964. 

The  U.  S.  1971  peach  crop,  at  2.9 
billion  pounds,  was  down  4  percent  from 
last  year  and  21  percent  less  than  the 
1969  crop. 

PECAN  CROP  SECOND  LARGEST 

Production  of  pecans  in  N.  C.  in 
1971  is  estimated  at  4,000,000  pounds, 
based  on  a  special  survey  of  growers 
and  buyers.  The  output  was  nearly  four 
times  as  large  as  the  1970  crop  of 
1,100,000  pounds  and  the  largest  since 
the  record  4,400,000  pound  crop  of 
1963.  Production  from  improved  varie- 
ties is  estimated  at  3,200,000  pounds 
while  production  from  seedlings  totaled 
800,000  pounds.  Value  of  the  1971  crop 
was  $1,296,000  for  a  new  record. 

U.  S.  CROP  SHARPLY  HIGHER 

The  Nation's  prospective  pecan 
crop,  at  245.5  million  pounds,  is  59 
percent  above  last  season  and  9  percent 
.more  than  the  1969  crop.  All  producing 
States  except  Texas  and  New  Mexico  had 
larger  crops  than  last  year. 


SORGHUM  GRAIN  SETS  RECORD 

Tar  Heel  farmers  produced  an  esti- 
mated record  6,000,000  bushels  of  sor- 
ghum grain  in  1971  compared  with 
2,597,000  bushels  in  1970.  The  crop 
was  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  pre- 
vious production  record  set  in  1960. 
The  yield  averaged  50  bushels  per  acre 
compared  with  53  bushels  in  1970. 

Hurricane  Ginger  and  the  rains 
that  followed  reduced  yields  consider- 
ably from  early  season  expectations. 
Growers  harvested  a  record  120,000 
acres  for  grain,  shattering  the  pre- 
vious record  set  in  1955.  About  49,000 
acres  were  harvested  in  1970. 

RECORD  U.  S.  CROP 

Sorghum  grain  production  in  the 
U.  S.  in  1971  was  an  all-time  high  895 
million  bushels,  18  percent  above  the 
previous  record  of  756  million  bushels 
set  in  1967  and  29  percent  above  last 
year.  The  16.6  million  acres  for  grain 
was  21  percent  above  last  season  but  16 
percent  under  the  record  set  in  1957. 


LESS  SWEET  POTATOES 

Sweet  potato  production  in  1971  in 
the  Tarheel  State  is  estimated  at 
3,335,000  cwt.  --  13  percent  below  the 
3,840,000  cwt.  produced  in  1970.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  was  145  cwt., 
down  from  160  in  1970  but  otherwise  the 
second  largest  of  record,  some  23,000 
acres  were  harvested.  Hurricane  Ginger 
and  the  rains  that  followed  caused  some 
reduction  in  yields. 

NATION'  S  CROP  SMALLER 

The  U.  S. sweet  potato  production 
for  1971  is  estimated  at  11,888,000 
cwt.,  14  percent  less  than  the  13,792,- 
000  cwt.  produced  in  1970.  Output  in 
1971  was  harvested  from  115,300  acres, 
the  smallest  on  record,  and  down  19, 200 
acres  from  the  134, 500  total  harvested 
a  year  earlier.  Acreage  harvested  in- 
creased in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  held 
steady  in  California,  but  declined  in 
all  other  States  from  last  year. 

Average  U.  S.  yield  of  103  cwt. 
per  acre  in  1971  equaled  the  record 
high  yield  of  103  cwt.  in  1970.  In 
1969,  the  average  yield  was  101  cwt. 
N.  C  replaced  Louisiana  as  the  leading 
producer  of  sweet  potatoes  with  a  1971 
crop  of  3,335,000  cwt.,  13  percent  less 
than  the  1970  crop  of  3,840,000  cwt. 
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WEATHER  SUMMARY  FOR  DECEMBER  1971 


December  was  the  warmest  since 
1956  in  N.  C.,  and  one  of  the  five 
warmest  of  record.  Average  tempera- 
tures for  the  month  were  eight  to  ten 
degrees  above  normal.  There  were  only 
eight  mornings  when  freezing  was  wide- 
spread. Lowest  readings,  occurring  at 
most  stations  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
were  mostly  above  20  degrees  outside 
the  Mountains.  The  coldest  period  of 
weather,  however,  came  early  in  the 
month;  on  the  3rd  almost  half  of  N.  C. 
remained  below  freezing  all  day,  and 
only  the  Outer  Banks  area  rose  above 
the  forties.  Highs  in  the  seventies 
occurred  on  several  different  days, 
but,  of  the  principal  weather  stations, 
only  Wilmington  reached  80.  This 
occurred  on  the  16th,  which  was  the 
warmest  day  in  most  areas;  early  morn- 
ing lows  that  day  were  generally  above 
60  except  in  the  Mountains. 

Precipitation  was  fairly  well  dis- 
tributed over  most  of  December;  the 
longest  dry  period  came  after  the  20th, 
when  nine  consecutive  days  passed  with- 
out rain  over  considerable  areas. 
Amounts  earlier  in  the  month  were  small 


in  most  sections,  however,  totals  in 
the  coastal  Plain  and  about  half  the 
Piedmont  ranged  near  half  of  normal. 
Above  normal  amounts  occurred  only  in 
the  southern  Mountains.  Heavy  snow 
accumulated  up  to  18  inches  deep  there 
on  the  3rd,  and  heavy  rains  beginning 
on  the  5th  caused  it  all  to  melt,  re- 
sulting in  flooding  of  streams  and 
rivers  extending  until  around  the  10th. 
Snow  and  sleet  on  the  3rd  extended  all 
the  way  to  the  coast,  with  three  inches 
or  more  covering  the  western  half  of 
the  State.  There  was  no  snow  the  rest 
of  December  except  flurries  at  high 
elevations . 

Most  of  December  was  cloudy,  and 
sunshine  was  generally  recorded  less 
than  half  the  daylight  hours.  Fog  was 
frequent  the  first  half  of  the  month, 
but  much  less  frequent  thereafter. 
Thunder  was  heard  in  some  areas  on  the 
12th.  Winds  were  moderate  in  December, 
not  exceeding  30  miles  per  hour  at  any 
time  in  most  areas.  Except  for  the 
early  snow,  there  was  little  stormy 
weather. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL  AND  WATER  YIELD1  OF  MELTED  SNOWFALL,  DECEMBER  19/l 


2" 


Rainfall  data  furnished  by 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce,  National 

Oceanic  &  Atmospheric  Administration. 

Albert  V.  Hardy,  C  limatolog ist 
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COTTON   CROP  (Cont'd.    From  Page  6) 

production  is  estimated  at  4,380,900 
tons,  compared  with  4,092,800  tons  in 
1970. 

The  average  lint  yield  per  har- 
vested acre  of  442  pounds  compares  with 
437  pounds  in  1970  and  434  pounds  har- 
vested in  1969. 

1  All  cotton  planted  totals  12,350,- 
700  acres,  up  3  percent  from  the 
11,945,200  acres  planted  in  1970  and  4 
percent  above  the  11,881,900  acres 
planted  in  1969.  Harvested  acres  at 
11,  462,  600  acres,  compared  with  11,160,- 
000  acres  in  1970.  This  indicates  7.2 
percent  of  the  1971  crop  was  abandoned, 
compared  with  6.6  percent  in  1970. 


HAY  TONNAGE  UP  SLIGHTLY 

Production  of  hay  on  N.  C  farms 
totaled  592,000  tons  during  1971,  up  2 
percent  from  the  583,000  tons  cut  and 
saved  during  1970.  This  production  was 
cut  from  an  estimated  375,000  acres  in 
both  1970  and  1971.  Average  yield  of 
all  hay  was  a  record  1.58  tons  per  acre 
in  1971  compared  with  1.55  tons  in  1970. 

Yield  per  acre  of  both  alfalfa  and 
all  other  hay  was  above  1970  with 
alfalfa  yielding  a  record  2.60  tons. 
The  acreage  of  alfalfa  cut  for  hay  in 
1971  increased  one  thousand  from  the 
previous  year  while  the  acreage  of  all 
other  hay  harvested  decreased  one 
thousand  from  1970. 


VALUE  OF  COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLES 

The  value  of  commercial  vegetables 
harvested  for  fresh  market  and  process- 
ing in  N.C.  in  1971  totaled  $29,686,000 
up  from  $25,718,000  in  1970.  Commer- 
cial fresh  market  vegetables  were 
valued  at  $21,284,000  in  1971  and 
$18,582,000  in  1970.  The  value  of 
vegetables  grown  for  processing  in  1971 
amounted  to  $8,402,000  compared  with 
$7, 136, 000  for  1970. 
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BASE  PERIOD  CHANGED  FOR  N.  C.  PRICES  RECEIVED  INDEX 

The  monthly  prices  received  indexes  computed  and  published  for  North  Carolina 
are  on  a  new  base  beginning  with  the  January  1972  indexes.  The  old  base  period, 
1910-14  -  100,  has  yielded  to  a  new  base,  1967  =  100. 

In  simplified  terms,  the  new  procedure  means  that  the  average  prices  received 
for  products  sold  by  Tar  Heel  farmers  during  a  given  month  will  be  compared  with 
the  yearly  average  received  in  1967  to  derive  the  indexes. 

Using  1967  as  a  base  period  brings  N.  C.  into  conformity  with  the  standard 
reference  base  period  adopted  for  the 


U.  S.  in  January  1971  for  computing  both 
prices  received  and  prices  paid  indexes. 

The  use  of  the  new  base  is  an 
attempt  to  bring  about  a  more  realistic 
set  of  index  numbers  for  use  in  evaluat- 
ing what  farmers  receive  for  their  prod- 
ucts as  well  as  what  they  pay  for  com- 
modities and  services. 

Prices  received  index  numbers  for 
N.  C.  have  been  worked  on  the  1967  base 
for  each  month  starting  with  January 
I960.  Publication  of  the  series  later 
this  year  is  planned  by  the  Crop  Report- 
ing Service. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PRICES  RECEIVED 
INDEX  ADVANCES  TWO  POINTS 

The  ''All  Farm  Products"  index  of 
prices  received  by  North  Carolina  farm- 
ers at  local  markets  advanced  two  points 
during  January  1972.  The  current  index 
is  113  compared  with  107  a  year  ago  and 
114  in  January  1970. 

The  '  'All  Crops' '  index  of  prices 
received  was  up  one  point  at  115.  Most 
components  of  the  crops  index  were  up 
slightly.  The  oil  bearing  group  was  the 
(See  N.   C.  Prices,  Page  7) 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  FARM  PRICES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


INDEX  (1967  =  100) 

Dec.  15 
1971 

Jan.  15 
1972 

Jan.  15 
1971 

Jan.  15 
1970 

Jan.  15 
1969 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Prices  Received:    All  Farm  Products 

111 

113 

107 

114 

103 

All  Crops  

114 

115 

110 

107 

100 

118 

118 

109 

110 

101 

Cotton  

119 

123 

90 

84 

84 

113 

112 

111 

100 

97 

84 

88 

118 

98 

88 

116 

118 

114 

111 

115 

115 

124 

112 

96 

102 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products.. 

106 

110 

101 

128 

109 

114 

123 

91 

130 

98 

Poultry  

91 

101 

102 

131 

115 

118 

117 

115 

114 

108 

UNITED  STATES 

Prices  Received,  All  Farm  Products. 

116 

120 

106 

Prices  Paid,  Commodities  &  Services  U 

122 

123 

117 

95 

98 

91 

U  Including  Interest,  Taxes  and  Farm  Wage  Rates 
Received  by  Farmers   to  Index  of  Prices  Paid. 


2/  Ratio  of  Index  of  Prices 


GRAIN  AND  SOYBEAN 

Stocks  of  soybeans  and  grains  in 
all  positions  in  N.  C.  on  January  l, 
1972  totaled  89.2  million  bushels,  18.7 
million  bushels  more  than  a  year  ear- 
lier, partly  reflecting  increased  pro- 
duction in  1971-  Farm  stocks,  at  60.0 
million  bushels,  were  up  13.3  million 
and  off-farm  stocks,  at  29.2  million 
bushels,  were  up  5.4  million. 

Sorghum  grain  stored  on  January  1 
totaled  4.0  million  bushels,  226  per- 
cent more  than  a  year  earlier.  Corn 
stocks  in  all  positions  on  January  1 
totaled  59.6  million  bushels  --  up  30 
percent  from  a  year  earlier.  Soybeans 
in  storage  on  January  1  amounted  to  14.8 
million  bushels  and  registered  only  a  2 
percent  gain.  Small  grain  stocks  of 
wheat,  oats  and  barley  were  moderately 
to  sharply  larger  than  on  January  1, 
1971. 


STOCKS  HIGHER 

Stocks  in  the  U.  S.  of  the  four 
feed  grains  (corn,  oats,  barley,  and 
sorghum  grain)  totaled  174  million  tons 
on  January  1,  1972,  20  percent  more  than 
the  146  million  tons  a  year  earlier. 
Corn  and  sorghum  grain  led  the  increase; 
however,  barley  and  oats  were  also 
higher. 

All  wheat  in  storage  on  January  1, 
1972  totaled  1,553  million  bushels,  10 
percent  above  1970;  corn  stocks  4,642 
million  bushels,  up  24  percent;  oats  936 
million  bushels,  3  percent  up;  and  sor- 
ghum grain  715  million  bushels,  16  per- 
cent above  1970.  Soybeans  in  storage  at 
all  positions  on  January  l  totaled  887 
million  bushels,  6  percent  less  than  a 
year  earlier  and  the  smallest  for  the 
date  since  1968. 


STOCKS  OF  GRAINS  JANUARY  1 


CROP 

Off-Farm  Total 
January  1  jj 

On-Farm  Total 
January  1 

Total  All  Positions 
January  l  £/ 

1971 

1972 

1971  JJ 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Thousand 

Bushe 1 s 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Corn  for  grain 

Soybeans 

Wheat 

Oats 

Sorghum  grain 
Rye 

Barley 

11,708 

8,835 

2,100 

508 

460 
* 

164 

15,415 
9,377 
2,567 
599 
976 
17 
209 

34,300 
5,618 
1,618 
2,644 
1,324 
48 
1,  179 

44,186 
5,391 
2,903 
3,054 
3,060 
48 
1,406 

46,008 
14,453 
3,718 
3,  152 

1,784 

* 

1,343 

59,601 
14,768 
5,470 
3,653 
4,036 
65 
1,615 

UNITED  STATES 

Corn  for  grain 

Soybeans 

Wheat 

Oats 

Sorghum  grain 
Rye 

Barley 

1,013,479 
553,012 
883,878 
210,771 
459,066 
26,367 
142, 192 

1, 147,501 
491,372 
852,943 
249,868 
463,096 
33, 128 
136,901 

2,722,795 
392, 182 
531, 190 
702,007 
154,765 
15,241 
238,534 

3,494,639 
395,334 
700,479 
686,456 
251,913 
21,372 
255,934 

3,736,274 
945, 194 

1,415,068 
912,778 
613,831 
41,608 
380,726 

4,642,140 
886,706 

1,553,422 
936,324 
715,009 
54,500 
392,835 

JJ  Includes  stocks  at  mil  Is,    e  I  evators ,   wa  rehouses ,    term  I  na  I  s ,  processors ,   and  CCC- 
owned  grain  at  bin  si  tes.     £/  Off- farm  total  plus   farm  stocks.     J/  January  1971 
revised,    interpolated.    *  Unpub  1 1  shed  to  avoid  disclosing  i  nd  i  v  i  dua  I  operations. 


TURKEYS  TESTED 

Heavy  breed  turkeys  tested  in  North 
Carolina  for  pullorum  disease  during 
December  1971  amounted  to  29,404  com- 
pared with  33,250  birds  tested  during 
December  1970.  No  light  breeds  were 
tested  during  either  period. 

Heavy  breed  turkeys  in  U.  S.  flocks 
tested  for  pul lorum- typhoid  totaled 
445,819,  down  2  percent  from  December 
1970.     Testings  July  through  December 


DOWN  SLIGHTLY 

were  2,185,675,  down  13  percent  from 
the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 

Light  breed  turkeys  in  flocks 
tested  during  December  totaled  29,129 
compared  to  11,284  in  December  1970.  The 
number  in  flocks  tested  July  through 
December  was  134,608,  a  decrease  of  9 
percent  from  the  corresponding  period 
last  year. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  HONEY  PRODUCTION  INCREASES 


North  Carolina  beekeepers  produced 
6.9  million  pounds  of  honey  in  1971  com- 
pared to  4.8  million  pounds  in  1970.  A 
5  percent  drop  in  the  number  of  colonies 
to  191,000  did  not  offset  the  increased 
yield  per  colony.  Yield  per  colony 
averaged  36  pounds,  up  12  pounds  from 
the  1970  rate. 

Tar  Heel  honey  producers  received 
an  average  of  31.7  cents  per  pound  for 
honey  sold,  up  5.4  cents  from  1970.  The 
1971  honey  crop  is  valued  at  2.2  million 
dollars.  Beeswax  averaged  54  cents  per 
pound  for  a  total  value  of  $75,000  --up 
$3,000  from  1970. 

Honey  production  in  the  UNITED 
STATES  during  1971  totaled  206,326,000 
pounds,   11  percent  below  the  1970  crop. 


This  crop  was  produced  by  4,346,000 
colonies,  5  percent  less  than  1970.  With 
the  exception  of  1967,  colony  numbers 
have  declined  each  year  since  1958.  The 
yield  of  honey  per  colony  was  47.5 
pounds,  3.2  pounds  lower  than  the  1970 
average.  Production  of  beeswax  in  1971 
totaled  3,757,000  pounds,  18  percent 
less  than  was  produced  in  1970. 

In  mid-December,  producers  reported 
33  million  pounds  of  honey  on  hand  for 
sale  compared  with  53  million  pounds  a 
year  earlier.  Honey  producers  received 
an  average  of  21.9  cents  per  pound  for 
honey  during  1971,  26  percent  above  the 
1970  average  price  of  17.4  cents  per 
pound  and  the  highest  price  since  1947. 
Beeswax  prices  averaged  61.2  cents  per 
pound,  l  cent  higher  than  in  1970. 


ANNUAL  HONEY  CROP  -  1970  REVISED,  1971  PRELIMfNARY 


Colonies 

Yield 

Honey 

Stocks 

Average 

Value  Of 

Selected 

Of 

Per 

Production 

On  Hand 

Price 

Production 

States 

For  Sale 

and  U.S. 

Bees 

Colony 

Dec.  15 

Per  Pound 

1970 

1971 

1970 

1971 

1970 

1971 

1971 

1970 

1971 

1970 

1971 

(OOO) 

(Po  un  ds  J 

(OOO  Pounds) 

(OOO 

(Cents) 

(OOO  Dot lars) 

Pounds) 

N.  C. 

201 

191 

24 

36 

4,824 

6,876 

1,031 

26.3 

31.7 

1,269 

2,  180 

Md. 

27 

23 

36 

38 

972 

874 

122 

31.0 

33.3 

301 

291 

Va. 

92 

85 

22 

32 

2,024 

2,720 

517 

21.0 

25.3 

425 

688 

W.  Va. 

89 

87 

23 

26 

2,047 

2,262 

339 

30.8 

33.8 

630 

765 

S.  C. 

62 

61 

15 

25 

930 

1,525 

275 

34.3 

36.2 

319 

552 

Ga. 

174 

162 

32 

35 

5,568 

5,670 

397 

17.6 

20.6 

980 

1,168 

Fla. 

364 

342 

69 

65 

25, 116 

22,230 

2,223 

15.8 

18.6 

3,968 

4,  135 

Minn. 

177 

156 

110 

78 

19,470 

12,168 

1,338 

16.0 

19.1 

3,  115 

2,324 

Texas 

244 

222 

42 

40 

10,248 

8,880 

880 

15.6 

17.9 

1,599 

1,590 

Calif. 

559 

531 

28 

37 

15,652 

19,647 

589 

14.2 

18.1 

2,223 

3,556 

u.  s. 

4,  592 

4,346 

51 

48 

232,672 

206,326 

32,822 

17.4 

21.9 

40,438 

45, 124 

BEESWAX 

Selected 

PRODUCTION 

PRICE  PER  POUND 

VALUE 

States 

and  U.S. 

1970 

1971 

1970 

1971 

1970 

1971 

(OOO  Pounds) 

(Cents) 

(OOO  Do  1 lars) 

N.  C. 

135 

138 

53 

54 

72 

75 

Del. 

3 

2 

60 

65 

2 

1 

Md. 

17 

14 

60 

65 

10 

9 

Va. 

32 

44 

61 

60 

20 

26 

W.  Va. 

41 

25 

55 

55 

23 

14 

S.  C. 

24 

26 

55 

57 

13 

15 

Ga. 

111 

57 

59 

59 

65 

34 

Fla. 

452 

400 

64 

63 

289 

252 

Minn. 

350 

195 

59 

60 

207 

117 

Calif. 

360 

393 

60 

61 

216 

240 

u.  s. 

4,607 

3,757 

60.2 

61.2 

2,775 

2,298 

3 


NORTH  CAROLINA  TURKEY  INTENTIONS  UP  4  PERCENT 

North  Carolina  turkey  growers  re- 
ported around  December  1  they  intend  to 
produce  10.9  million  turkeys  during 
1972,  4  percent  more  than  last  year. 
Only  two  states,  California  and  Minne- 
sota, intend  to  produce  more  turkeys  in 
1972  than  the  Tar  Heel  State.  Indica- 
tions are  that  this  year's  crop  will  be 
made  up  of  9.2  million  heavy  breeds  and 
1.7  million  light  breeds.  Intended  pro- 
duction of  heavy  breeds  is  up  3  percent 
while  light  breed  intentions  are  esti- 
mated at  10  percent  above  last  year. 

Turkey  breeder  hens  on  North  Caro- 
lina farms  December  1,  1971  decreased 
slightly  from  last  year.  Heavy  breeder 
hens  remained  unchanged  from  last  year 
at  270,000  and  there  will  be  no  light 
breeder  hens  compared  to  7,000  in  1970. 
Effective  with  this  report  the  date  of 
the  annual  turkey  breeder  hen  inventory 


TURKEYS:  NUMBER  RAISED  IN  1971  &  NUMBER  INTENDED  TO  BE  RAISED  IN  1972 


HEAVY  BREEDS 

LIGHT  BREEDS 

TOTAL  ALL  BREEDS 

1972 

1972 

1972 

STATE 

1971 

1972 

%  Of 

1971 

1972 

%  Of 

1971 

1972 

%  Of 

1971 

1971 

1971 

1,000 

Head 

/  ,000 

Head 

/,  000 

Head 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

8,918 

9,186 

103 

1,551 

1,706 

110 

10,469 

10,892 

104 

Virginia  2J 

5,730 

5,827 

102 

South  Carolina 

2,174 

2,174 

100 

2,174 

2,174 

100 

Georgia 

2,245 

2,192 

98 

1 

1 

100 

2,246 

2, 193 

98 

Arkansas  2J 

7,840 

7,722 

98 

Texas 

8,190 

8,215 

100 

188 

150 

80 

8,378 

8,365 

100 

Indiana 

4,050 

4,455 

110 

700 

630 

90 

4,750 

5,085 

107 

Minnesota 

13,040 

13,478 

103 

5,380 

5,918 

110 

18,420 

19,396 

105 

Missouri  2/ 

8,683 

8,829 

102 

California 

16,281 

15,467 

95 

520 

312 

60 

16,801 

15,779 

94 

20  State  Total* 

101,809 

102,868 

101 

13,141 

13,770 

105 

114,950 

116,638 

101 

*  Includes  some  unlisted  states. 


POULTS  HATCHED  DURING  DECEMBER 


TOTAL 

BREEDS  U 

GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISION 

Heavy 

Breeds 

Light  Breeds 

All  Breeds 

1970 

1971 

1970 

1971 

1970 

1971 

Thousands 

North  Atlantic 

7 

1 

7 

6 

14 

7 

East  North  Central  . 

396 

397 

161 

138 

557 

535 

West  North  Central  j 

770 

1,144 

696 

568 

1,466 

1,712 

South  Atlantic 

1, 173 

755 

219 

226 

1,392 

981 

South  Central 

424 

604 

71 

54 

495 

658 

West 

1,250 

1,269 

57 

14 

1,307 

1,283 

UNITED  STATES 

4,020 

4,170 

1,211 

1 ,  006 

5,231 

5,176 

U  Heavy  breeds   include  all  breeds   for  which  the  norma-/  mature  live  ma rket i ng 


weight  of  hens  is  12  pounds  or  more.  Light  breeds  (include  all  breeds  for  which 
the  normal  live  marketing  weight  is  less   than  12  pounds.  - 


estimate  is  changed  from  January  1  to 
December  1. 

Turkey  growers  in  20  States  intend 
to  raise  1  percent  more  turkeys  in  1972. 
An  increase  of  5  percent  is  intended  for 
light  breeds,  while  the  increase  in 
heavy  breeds  is  indicated  to  be  1  per- 
cent. If  producers  carry  out  present 
intentions,  the  1972  turkey  crop  in  the 
20  States  would  total  116.6  million 
birds  compared  with  115.0  million 
raised  in  1971.  Producers  in  the  20 
States  intend  to  raise  102.9  million 
heavy  breed  turkeys  in  1972  and  13.8 
million  light  breeds. 

Heavy  breed  turkeys  tested  for 
pullorum  disease  July  through  November 
1971  in  the  United  States  was  16  per- 
cent below  the  same  period  a  year  ear- 
lier. Light  breed  testings  for  the 
same  period  were  down  22  percent. 


4 


NORTH  CAROLINA  FARM 

Prices  paid  by  North  Carolina  farm- 
ers for  low  protein  mixed  dairy  feeds 
all  increased  one  dollar  per  ton  dur- 
ing January.  The  14%,  16%,  18%  and  20% 
protein  increased  to  $77,  $78,  $80  and 
$85,  respectively.  The  32%  protein  was 
unchanged  at  $105  per  ton  while  the  40% 
and  over  declined  one  dollar  to  $122  per 
ton. 

Poultry  feed  prices  were  all  above 
a  month  earlier.  Broiler  grower  and 
laying  feed  both  had  respective  advances 
of  one  dollar  per  ton  to  $92  and  $85  per 
ton.     Chick  starter  and  turkey  grower 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

u.  s. 

GMODITY 

UNIT 

Dec.  15 

Jan.  15 

Jan.  15 

1971 

1972 

1972 

Cbl/ars 

LD. 

.810 

.820 

.752 

BU. 

1. 13 

1.18 

1.09 

Wheat  

Bu. 

1.36 

1.38 

1.33 

t5U. 

.77 

.77 

.  638 

ill. 

1.05 

1.04 

1.02 

tJU, 

1 .00 

1 . 40 

.822 

Sorghum  Grains... 

Cwt. 

1.75 

1.85 

1.89 

Soybeans  

Bu. 

2  82 

2.85 

2.92 

Peanuts  

Lb. 

.142 

Cotton  

Lb. 

.290 

.300 

.303 

Gottonseed  

Ton 

46.00 

48.00 

54.50 

Wool  

Lb. 

.370 

.204 

Cwt. 

19.80 

22.10 

22.70 

Beef  Cattle, 

Cwt. 

24.50 

25.30 

31.40 

Veal  Calves  

Cwt. 

37.80 

39.80 

39.60 

Milk  Cows  

Hd. 

240.00 

240.00 

373.00 

Com'l.  Broilers.. 

Lb. 

.120 

.135 

.134 

Turkeys  

Lb. 

.220 

.230 

.228 

Eggsi/  

Ebz. 

.390 

.350 

.298 

Milk,  Wnlse.^.. 

Out. 

J/1 .40 

.4/7.50 

6.14 

Cwt. 

1.93 

Sweetpotatoes  

Cwt. 

5.50 

6.20 

6.70 

Apples,  Cbm'l  

Lb. 

.065 

.074 

.066 

Lespedeza  Seed. . . 

Cwt. 

18.50 

18.80 

16.60 

Korean  

Cwt. 

14.00 

14.80 

Kobe  

Cwt. 

19.00 

19.20 

Sericea  

Cwt. 

24.00 

24.00 

Hay,  All  5/  

Ton 

33.90 

34.10 

29.20 

Alfalfa  Hay  

Ton 

35.00 

36.00 

30.60 

Clover  &  Timothy 

Ton 

34.00 

Lespedeza  Hay... 

Ton 

33.50 

Peanut  Vine  

Ton 

24.00 

Other  

Ton 

36.00 

34.00 

26.80 

JJ  Average  of  a  1 1  eggs  sold  by  farmers 

including  hatching  eggs  and  eggs  sold  at 

retail  by  farmers. 
2J  Est /'mated  average  prices  for  the  month 

for  all  mi  Ik  sold  at  wholesale  to  plants 

and  dealers. 
JJ  Revised. 
A/  Pre  I iminary. 

J/  The  all  hay  prices  is  the  weighted 

average  of  separate  kinds  of  BALED  HAY 
including  an  allowance  for  kinds  not 
shown. 


S  PAY  MORE  FOR  FEED 

increased  two  dollars  per  ton  to  $96 
and  $91,  respectively. 

In  the  grain-by-products  group, 
prices  declined,  except  for  middlings, 
which  were  unchanged  at  $4.30  per  hun- 
dredweight. Both  bran  and  corn  meal 
declined  five  cents  for  respective 
prices  of  $4.20  and  $3.40  per  hundred- 
weight. 

Prices  paid  for  41%  cottonseed  meal 
were  down  ten  cents  at  $5.60  per  hun- 
dredweight, while  44%  soybean  meal 
advanced  ten  cents  to  $5.90  per  hundred- 
weight. 


j  QiHC5'  a  .  2)13 1 H3 
FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

TYPE  OF  FEED 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972^ 

Per  Ton 

-  Dollars,  vL 

Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

14%  Protein  

76.00 

77.00 

f  72.00 

73.00 

16%  Protein  

77.00 

78.00 

77.00 

78.00 

18%  Protein  

79.00 

80.00 

80.00 

81.00 

20%  Protein  

84.00 

85.00 

83.00 

84.00 

105.00 

105.00 

108.00 

109.00 

40%  &  Over  ..... 

123.00 

122.00 

118.00 

119.00 

Poultry  Feeds 

Chick  Starter  

94.00 

96.00 

98. 00 

lbO.OO 

91.00 

92.00 

95.00 

96.00 

Laying  Feed  JJ  

84.00 

85.00 

83.00 

84.00 

Turkey  Grower  JJ . .. 

89.00 

91.00 

91.00 

93.  on 

Per  100  Lbs.  -  Dollars 

Grain  By-Products 

4.25 

4.20 

3.97 

4.03 

4.30 

4.30 

4.02 

4.08 

Corn  Meal  

3.45 

3.40 

3.45 

3.52 

High  Protein  Feeds 

Cottonseed  Meal  41% 

:  5.70 

5;60 

5.51 

5.54 

Soybean  Meal  44%. . . 

5.80 

5.90 

5.65 

!  5>74 

JJ  Complete  ration  feeds  which' are  fedlwith- 
out  further  mixing  or  supplementations. 

fc-i  ni  .0  JA  fii  m&i&X  n't 
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LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  PEED 
PRICE  RATIO  U 

N. 

c. 

Pi 

S,  10 

Dec. 

15 
1971 

Jan. 

15 
1972 

Dec. 

15 
1971 

Jan. 

15 
1972 

Egg-Feed 

9.3 

8.2 

8/2 

7.1 

Broiler-Feed 

2,6 

2.  9 

2.5 

2.8 

Turkey  Feed 

4.9 

5.1 

5.1 

4.9 

JJ  Pounds  of  feed  equal   in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pouhd  broilers  and  one 
pound  turkeys. 
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HATCHERY  PRODUCTION  DECLINES 


Commercial  hatcheries  in  North 
Carolina  produced  25,672,000  straight- 
run  baby  chicks  during  December  1971, 
down  6  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  The 
December  hatch  consisted  of  25,295,000 
broiler-type  and  377,000  egg-type  chicks 
compared  with  26,471,000  broiler-type 
and  702,000  egg-type  chicks  during  De- 
cember last  year. 

Broiler  chicks  hatched  January 
through  December  this  year  amounted  to 
307,187,000,  a  decline  of  7  percent  from 
the  comparable  period  last  year.  Egg- 
type  chicks  hatched  January  through 


December  totaled  10,107,000,  also  down  7 
percent  from  the  same  period  last  year. 

Broiler-type  chicks  hatched  in  the 
U.  S.  during  December  totaled  265  mil- 
lion, up  2  percent  from  December  a  year 
ago.  Larger  hatches  in  Alabama  and 
Arkansas  were  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  smaller  hatches  in  some  other  States. 
The  number  of  broiler-type • eggs  in  in- 
cubators January  1  was  up  4  percent  from 
a  year  earlier. 

Egg-type  chicks  hatched  during  De- 
cember totaled  32  million,  down  11  per- 
cent from  December  last  year. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERIES,  DECEMBER  1970-71 


STATE 

BROILER-TYPE 

EGG-TYPE 

1970 

1971 

1970 

1971 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 

26,471 
2,102 

39,581 
5,770 

11,579 

17,909 
5,971 
123 

Thousa  > 

25,295 

2,028 
39,078 

6,044 

9,508 
17,866 

7,775 
0 

ids 

702 
360 
3,469 
3,079 
JJ 
JJ 
292 
JJ 

377 
456 
2,444 
2,286 
JJ 
JJ 
242 
JJ 

UNITED  STATES 

259,000 

264,787 

35,527 

31,569 

JJ  United  States   total  includes  De  I  aware,  Maryland  and  West  Virginia   to  avoid  dis^ 
closing  indi vidua  I  opera  t ions. 


N.  C.  FARMS  DECLINE  A  FOURTH 
IN  10  YEARS 

The  number  of  operating  farms  in 
N.  C.  during  1971  is  estimated  at 
154, 000- -down  25  percent  from  the 
205,000  in  operation  in  1961.  A  pre- 
liminary estimate  indicates  a  further 
decline  to  151,000  in  1972. 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  land 
in  farms  in  N.  C.  in  1972  is  estimated 
at  15.8  million  acres,  down  100,000 
from  1971  and  about  8  percent  from  the 
1962  acreage  of  17.  1  million. 

Percentagewise,  the  disappearance 
of  small  farms  is  greater  than  land  in 
farms.  Farm  disappearance  is  associated 
with  mergers  into  larger  and  more  effi- 
cient operations.  In  addition,  some 
farms  in  operation  ten  years  earlier 
have  merged  with  large  woodsland  tracts. 
Farmland  taken  up  by  industrial  expan- 
sion, shopping  centers,  highways  and 
urban  housing  development  and  other 
non-farm  use  has  more  than  offset  new 
lands  brought  into  agriculture  use. 


U.S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  UP  4  POINTS 
PRICES  PAID  INDEX  UP  1  POINT 

During  the  month  ended  January  it 
the  Index  of  Prices  Received  by  Farmers 
advanced  4  points  (3  percent)  to  120 
percent  of  the  January-December  1967 
average.  Contributing  most  to  the  in- 
crease were  higher  prices  for  hogs, 
cattle,  cotton,  lettuce,  and  broilers. 
Partially  offsetting  were  lower  prices 
for  eggs,  tomatoes,  pears,  cabbage,  and 
wholesale  milk.  The  index  was  13  per- 
cent above  mid- January  1971. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers 
for  commodities  and  Services,  including 
Interest,  Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates 
advanced  to  123,  up  1  point  (1  percent) 
from  the  previous  month.  Higher  taxes 
for  farm  real  estate  and  interest  on 
farm  real  estate  indebtedness  for  1972, 
along  with  higher  prices  for  feeder 
livestock  and  feed,  were  the  major  con- 
tributors to  the  increase.  The  index 
was  5  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 


PLANTING  INTENTIONS  SHOW  M 

North  Carolina  farmers  may  plant 
more  soybeans,  about  the  same  acreage  of 
cotton,  but  considerably  less  feed  grains 
than  last  year.  These  findings  are  based 
on  a  special  survey  conducted  around 
January  1,  1972,  asking  growers  their 
intentions  for  the  coming  season. 

Results  showed  soybeans  increasing 
about  9  percent  to  1,150,000  acres  and 
down  decreasing  9  percent  to  1,575,000 
acres.  Sorghum  grain  would  drop  24  per- 
cent to  125,000  acres,  sharply  below 
last  year's  record  high  165,000  acres. 
Oats,  at  210,000  acres,  would  be  down 
about  13  percent  while  barley,  at  86, - 
000,  would  be  off  4  percent.  Intentions 
for  cotton  are  holding  at  about  last 
year's  plantings  of  194,000  acres. 

In  aggregate,  acreage  of  the  six 
crops  would  be  down  134,000  acres. 

U.  S.  SOYBEANS  &  COTTON  UP,   GRAINS  DOWN 

For  35  major  agricultural  states  in 
the  Nation  making  the  January  survey, 
combined  indications  followed  a  pattern 
similar  to  that  in  N.  C.  Soybean  states 
in  the  group  showed  intentions  to  be 
higher  by  3.7  percent.  All  three  crops 
in  the  group  showed  intentions  to  be 


E  SOYBEANS,  LESS  CORN  IN  1972 

higher  by  3.7  percent.  All  three  crops 
in  the  feed  grain  program  this  year  are 
indicated  to  be  down  --  corn  about  3.9 
percent,  sorghum  grain  7.0  and  barley 
9.2.  Oats  are  showing  a  4.3  percent 
decline  but  intentions  expressed  for  up- 
land cotton  are  7.2  higher. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  January 
survey  was  to  give  growers  and  agricul- 
program  planners  some  advance  notice  of 
what  farmers  are  planning  for  1972.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  may  use  the  infor- 
mation as  a  basis  for  further  modifica- 
tion of  this  year' s  farm  program,  if  the 
need  is  apparent. 

It  is  emphasized  that  the  report 
only  expresses  farmers  thinking  around 
January  1.  Final  plantings  may  vary  con- 
siderably from  those  expressed  depending 
upon  such  factors  as  weather,  seed  avail- 
ability,' the  effects  of  the  agricultural 
program,  and  the  influence  of  the  report 
itself. 

The  usual  report  on  intentions  as 
of  March  1,  covering  prospective  plant- 
ings of  most  major  crops  in  N.  C.  and 
the  U.  S. ,  will  be  released  March  16. 


EGG  PRODUCTION  FOR  DECEMBER 
INCREASES 

Production  of  eggs  on  N.  C.  farms 
during  December  1971  amounted  to  315 
million  eggs,  up  7  million  from  December 
a  year  ago.  Hens  and  pullets  of  laying 
age  totaled  16,555,000  compared  to  16,- 
555,000  compared  to  16,691,000  a  year 
earlier.  Rate  of  lay  for  the  month  was 
1,903  compared  with  1,844  during  the 
same  month  last  year. 

U.S.  POULT  PRODUCTION  ABOUT  STEADY 

Production  of  poults  of  all  breeds 
by  commercial  hatcheries  during  Decem- 
ber totaled  5.2  million,  down  1  percent 
from  a  year  ago.  The  heavy  breed  poult 
hatch  of  4.2  million  was  4  percent  above 
a  year  earlier  while  the  light  breed 
hatch  at  1.0  million  was  17  percent  less 
than  a  year  earlier. 

Total  turkey  eggs  in  incubators  on 
January  1  were  down  2  percent  from  last 
year.  Heavy  breed  eggs  were  about  equal 
to  a  year  ago  but  light  breed  eggs  were 
down  15  percent. 


DECEMBER  MILK  PRODUCTION 
UP  SLIGHTLY 

North  Carolina  milk  production  dur- 
ing December  1971  is  estimated  at  130 
million  pounds,  up  4  million  pounds  from 
December  1969  and  1970. 


N.    C.    PRICES  (Cont'd.   From  Page  I) 
only  one  to  show  a  decline  and  this  was 
only  one  point. 

The  '  'Livestock  and  Livestock  Prod- 
ucts" index  at  110  was  up  four  points. 
Meat  animals  and  poultry  both  advanced 
with  9  and  10  points  respectively.  Dairy 
was  off  one  point  at  117. 

January  hog  prices  were  up  $2.30 
per  cwt.  at  $22.10,  beef  cattle  up  80 
cents  at  $25.30  and  calves  were  up  $2.00 
at  $39.80.  Egg  prices  were  off  four 
cents  at  35  cents  per  dozen  and  broilers 
and  turkey  prices  were  up  at  13.5  and 
23.0  cents  respectively.  The  wholesale 
milk  price  was  up  ten  cents  at  $7.50  per 
cwt. 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


COMMODITY 

PRICES  RECEIVED 
BY  FARMERS 

PARITY  PRICES 

U 

AVERAGE  PRICES 
AS  PERCENTAGE 
OP  PARITY 

Dec.  15 
1971 

Jan.  15 
1972 

Dec.  15 
1971 

Jan.  15 
1972 

Dec.  15 
1971 

Jan.  15 
1972 

Dol lars 

Percen t 

Cotton,  Lb  

.2910 

.3025 

.5250 

.5351 

55 

57 

Wheat,  Bu  

1.34 

1.33 

2.96 

2.94 

45 

45 

Corn,  Bu  

1.08 

1.09 

1.90 

1.94 

57 

56 

Oats,  Bu  

.622 

.638 

.986 

.974 

63 

66 

Barley,  Bu  

1.00 

1.02 

1.54 

1.53 

65 

67 

Rye,  Bu  

.824 

.822 

1.58 

1.55 

52 

53 

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt  

29.80 

31.40 

34.90 

35.70 

85 

88 

Hogs ,  Cwt  

19.70 

22.70 

29.90 

29.70 

66 

76 

Lambs,  Cwt  

25.10 

26.30 

35.40 

36.70 

71 

72 

.341 

.298 

.557 

.542 

5J  53 

5/  49 

Milk,  Whlse.,  Cwt.^£/ 

jy  6.i8 

A/    6.  14 

7.49 

7.64 

5J  79 

5/  78 

JJ  Effective  parity  prices  as  computed  current  I  y  in  months   indicated  using  base 

period  prices  and  indexes   in  effect. 
2J  Es  t  i  ma  ted  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  mi  Ik  sold  at  who  I  esa  I  e  to  plants 

and  dealers. 
J/  Revised. 
A/  Preliminary, 

J}/  Percentage  of  seasonal  I  y  adjustedpnces   to  parity  prices. 
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No.  601 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 


February  22,  1972 


The  annual  livestock  inventory  survey 
showed  an  increase  in  the  number  of  all  cattle 
and  chickens  on  Tar  Heel  farms  but  a  decline  in 
the  number  of  hogs,  all  sheep,  and  turkey 
breeder  hens. 

All  cattle  and  calves  on  N.  C.  farms  January 
1,  1972  totaled  a  record  1,103,000  an  increase 
of  2  percent  from  the  previous  January.  Beef 
cows,  at  381,000,  were  4  percent  above  a  year 
earlier.  Dairy  cows,  continuing  their  downward 
trend  in  number,  totaled  182,000  --  a  2  percent 
decrease.  Heifers  weighing  500  pounds  or  more 
intended  for  beef  cow  replacement  were  up  2 
percent  from  the  previous  year  but  milk  cow  re- 
placement heifers  were  down  2  percent.  Steers 
and  other  heifers  weighing  over  500  pounds  were 
up  2  percent  from  January  1,  1971.  Calves 
weighing  less  than  500  pounds  totaled  250,000, 
an  increase  of  3  percent  from  the  previous  Janu- 
ary. 

The  inventory  of  hogs  and  pigs  on  N.  C. 
farms  December  1,  1971  totaled  1,950,000, 
down  4  percent  from  the  previous  December's 
inventory.  Hogs  kept  for  breeding  at  260,000 
was  15  percent  below  the  previous  year.  Market 
hogs  numbered  1 ,690,000  or  98  percent  of  pre- 
vious. 

Sheep  and  lambs  on  farms  continued  to 
decline.  There  were  15,000  head  on  farms  Janu- 
ary 1,  1972  -  a  reduction  of  6  percent  during 
the  year. 

Chickens  on  farms,  excluding  commercial 
broilers,  were  estimated  at  22,790,000  a  slight 


N.  C.  Livestock  and  Poultry  Inventory 

increase  from  the  22,774,000  on  hand  a  year 


ago. 

Turkey  breeder  hens  were  down  7,000 
birds  from  the  previous  year.  All  the  decline 
occurred  in  light  breeds  -  there  was  no  change 
in  the  estimated  number  of  heavy  breed  hens. 

The  total  value  of  all  cattle,  hogs,  sheep 
and  lambs,  chickens  and  turkey  breeder  hens  on 
N.  C.  farms  amounted  to  about  lA  billion  dollars 
or  an  increase  of  13  percent  from  the  previous 
year.  All  hogs  valued  at  $27.50  per  head  were 
$3.50  higher  than  the  previous  year.  All  cattle 
were  valued  at  $175.00  per  head  compared  with 
$155.00  on  January  1  a  year  earlier.  Sheep  and 
lambs  also  increased  in  value  from  $18.50  to 
$19.50  per  head.  The  value  per  head  of  N.  C. 
turkey  breeder  hens  increased  from  $5.00  to 
$5.70  per  bird.  All  chickens  were  valued  at 
$1.10  each,  an  increase  of  5  cents. 

United  States 

The  January  1,  1972  inventory  of  all  cat- 
tle- and  calves  on  U.  S.  farms  and  ranches  set  a 
new  record  high  at  117,916,000  head  --  3  per- 
cent above  the  previous  high  of  114,470,000 
head  a  year  earlier.  The  revised  January  1,  1971 
estimate  is  98,000  head  below  the  preliminary 
estimate. 

The  value  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  and 
ranches  January  1,  1972  amounted  to  a  record 
high  $24.6  billion,  a  16-percent  gain  from  a  year 
earlier.  The  average  value  per  head  increased 
$24  to  $209. 

(See  Livestock,  Page  8) 


Commercial  Vegetables  For  Fresh  Market 


Planting  intentions  for  North  Carolina's 
late  spring  cabbage  crop  indicate  growers  will 
plant  about  1,600  acres  for  harvest,  approxi- 
mately 200  acres  more  than  last  year. 

Planting  started  in  late  December  in  the 
southeastern  area  of  the  state.    About  one- 


fourth  of  the  acreage  was  set  by  January  16th 
when  the  hard  freeze  killed  practically  all  the 
transplanted  cabbage.  Growers  are  now  receiving 
plants  from  Florida  for  resetting.  In  the  north- 
eastern sector  around  Elizabeth  City,  very  few 
(See  Vegetables,  Page  3) 


ACREAGE  AND  ESTIMATED  PRODUCTION  REPORTED  TO  DATE 
1972  WITH  COMPARISON 


CROP 
AND 
STATE 


ACREAGE 


HARVESTED 


1970 


1971 


For 
Harvest 
1972 


YIELD  PER  ACRE 


1970 


1971 


Ind. 
1972 


PRODUCTION 


1970 


1971 


CABBAGE^/ 

LATE  SPRING  JJ 

Ohio  , 

Missouri  

Maryland  , 

Virginia  , 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 
Tennessee  

GROUP  TOTAL  


360 
800 
750 
1,200 
1,400 
900 

5,410 


Acres 


380 
800 
750 
1,  100 
1,400 
950 

5,380 


410 
800 
680 
1,200 
1,600 
910 

5,600 


215 
115 
155 
105 
90 
260 

143 


Cwt 


190 
115 
155 
105 
115 
275 

152 


J.  OOO  Cwt. 


77 
92 
116 
126 
126 
234 

771 


72 
92 
116 
116 
161 
261 

818 


CABBAGED 

EARLY  SPRING  JJ 

WINTER: 

Florida  

Texas  

Arizona  

California. . . . 

GROUP  TOTAL  


8,900 


16,700 
19,000 
1,000 
4,600 

41,300 


9,250 

17,600 
20,500 
1,400 
4,  100 

43,600 


9,  100 


18,500 
19,000 
1,000 
4,  100 

42,600 


172 


175 
160 
210 
235 

176 


166 


205 
165 
125 
215 

185 


215 
165 
155 
210 

191 


1,528 

2,923 
3,040 
210 
1,081 

7,254 


1,539 

3,608 
3,383 
175 
882 

8,048 


SWEET  CORN 
WINTER: 
Florida. . , 


9,000 


12,400 


11,000 


36 


49 


55 


324 


608 


LETTUCE 

WINTER: 

Florida. . . . 

Texas  

Arizona. . . . 
California, 

GROUP  TOTAL. 


4,400 
5,500 
17,400 
54, 200 

81,500" 


5,300 
7,200 
18,400 
45,000 

75,900 


6,300 
5,000 
18,300 
46,000 

75,600 


89 
125 
170 
185 

173 


85 
125 
195 
210 

190 


80 
140 
185 
195 

179 


392 
688 
2,958 
10,027 

14,065 


451 
900 
3,588 
9,450 

14,389 


STRAWBERRIES  2J 
Winter: 

Florida  

Spring  JJ  

Early  spring 

Louisiana  

Texas  

GROUP  TOTAL  


1,800 
8,500 


2,  100 
400 

2,500 


1,600 
8,300 

1,700 
400 

2,  100 


1,500 
7,800 

1,800 
400 

2.200 


80 
340 

40 
25 

38 


95 
365 

48 
25 

44 


100 


144 
2,890 


84 
10 


152 
3,030 


82 
10 


94 


92 


MID -SPRING  JJ  . . 
LATE  SPRING  JJ  . 
ALL  STATES  


9,300 
31,320 
53,420 


8,980 
29,700 
50,680 


8,440 
26,030 
45,970 


27 
50 
93 


28 
55 
102 


252 
1,567 
4,947 


254 
1,643 
5,  171 


JJ   1972  acreage  for  harvest  is  prospective  acreage. 

2 


2J  Fresh  market  and  processing 


Vegetables  (Cont'd.  From  Page  2) 
acres  have  been  set.    This  area  is  planted  pri- 
marily with  hybrid  plants  shipped  in  from 
Georgia  and  Florida.  Transplanting  will  be  very 
active  in  late  February  and  early  March. 

Intentions  for  the  1972  late  spring  cabbage 
crop  in  the  United  States  indicate  5,600  acres  for 
harvest,  compared  with  the  5,380  acres  harvested 
last  year.  In  Ohio,  most  beds  have  been  sown 
and  plants  are  up  and  in  good  condition.  Trans- 
planting should  begin  in  early  March.  Soil  mois- 
ture is  favorable.  In  Virginia,  mild  temperatures 
throughout  January  were  conducive  to  good 
growth.  Setting  of  plants  is  expected  to  start 
about  mid-March  in  the  Baltimore,  Maryland 
area. 

Winter  production  is  forecast  at  8,129,000 
cwt.,  1  percent  more  than  harvested  in  1971.  In 
Florida,  cabbage  supplies  are  available  in  all  pro- 
ducing areas  of  the  State.  Harvest  in  Texas  was 
moderately  active  in  the  Lower  Valley  in  Janu- 
ary. Cool  temperatures  early  in  the  month  tem- 
porarily slowed  growth  but  milder  weather  in  the 
latter  half  stimulated  growth  in  the  Lower 
Valley.  An  early  January  freeze  damaged  the 
Winter  Garden  crop  -  light  supplies  are  expected 
to  be  available  through  March.  Harvest  con- 
tinues in  Yuma  and  Salt  River  Valley  areas  of 
Arizona.  Harvest  in  California  remained  slow 
because  of  cool  weather  and  cutting  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  in  February. 

Sweet  Corn:  Florida's  winter  crop  is 
estimated  at  605,000  cwt.,  compared  with  the 
1971  crop  of  608,000  cwt.  Supplies  are  avail- 
able primarily  from  Pompano  with  lesser  amounts 
from  the  Everglades,  Dade  County,  and  Ft. 
Myers. 

Lettuce:  Winter  supplies  are  estimated  at 
13,560,000  cwt.,  6  percent  below  last  year.  In 
Florida,  head  lettuce  production  increased  in  the 
Everglades.  Romaine  supplies  are  much  lighter 
than  last  year.  Harvest  was  active  in  the  Lower 
Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas  in  January.  Supplies 
are  expected  to  remain  at  about  the  same  level 
from  the  Lower  Valley  in  February  with  declin- 


ing supplies  into  early  April  Harvest  of  winter 
lettuce  continued  active  in  the  Yuma  area  of 
Arizona.  Volume  slowed  in  the  second  half  of 
January  as  harvest  of  early  plantings  was  near 
completion.  Cool  weather  slowed  cutting  during 
early  January  in  the  important  Imperial  Valley 
of  California.  Currently  harvest  is  continuing  at 
a  moderate  rate  but  heavier  supplies  are  expected 
during  February. 

Strawberries:  The  1972  strawberry  crop 
for  the  early  spring  States  of  Louisiana  and  Texas 
is  estimated  at  2,200  acres  for  harvest,  compared 
with  2,100  acres  harvested  last  year.  In  Loui- 
siana, plants  got  off  to  a  fast  start  and  were 
blooming  and  setting  fruit  when  the  first  freeze 
occurred  on  January  16.  Strawberries  made 
good  progress  in  Texas  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber. Freezing  temperatures  in  early  January  set 
the  crop  back  but  did  no  permanent  damage. 


N.  C.  1971  Calf  Crop  Up  3  Percent 

The  N.  C.  1971  calf  crop  totaled  a  record 
502,000  head,  3  percent  more  than  the  488,000 
born  during  1970.  Calves  born  during  1971 
totaled  91  percent  of  the  January  1,  1971  inven- 
tory of  cows  and  heifers  that  had  calved.  The 
1970  calf  crop  was  88  percent  of  the  January  1, 
1970  inventory  of  cows  and  heifers.  These  per- 
centages are  not  strictly  a  calving  rate  because 
the  January  1  inventory  of  cows  did  not  include 
young  heifers  which  have  had  their  first  calf  since 
that  date.    Also,  the  inventory  included  some 

cows  that  died  or  were  slaughtered  before  calv- 
ving. 

The  U.  S.  calf  crop  during  1971  is  esti- 
mated at  46,974,000  head.  This  is  2  percent 
more  than  the  45,908,000  head  born  in  1970. 
Regionally,  the  North  Central  States  increased  3 
percent,  Southern  States  increased  2  percent, 
Western  States  increased  2  percent  but  the  North 

Atlantic  States  decreased  2  percent  from  the 
1970  level. 


LIVESTOCK  AND  PQUL1 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

NUMBER 

ON  FARMS 

JANUARY  1, 

AND  1 

AND 

NUMBER 

CLASSIFICATION 

1972 

1970 

1971 

1972 

AS  %  OF 

197 

1971 

Thousand  Head 

Percen f 

1  l 

Cattle  and  calves  -  Total  

1 ,  UO  i. 

±  ,  UO  X 

102 

162, ]  1 

554 

552 

563 

102 

365 

367 

381 

104 

1  on 

ioy 

lOD 

1  QO 

LoZ 

98 

Heifers  500  pounds  and  over  

184 

189 

193 

102 

97 

99 

101 

102 

55 

54 

53 

98 

32 

36 

39 

108 

74 

65 

64 

98 

Bulls  500  pounds  and  over  

32 

32 

33 

103 

Heifers,  steers  &  Bulls  under  500  pounds. 

9^7 

9^0 

lUo 

18 

16 

15 

Q4 

Q 
O 

On  Feed  

Stock  sheep  

18 

16 

15 

94 

3 

TT1 mi  s~\      T  OTYlV\0 

2 

2 

2 

100 

\«7  /~v  4~  n  ^  v»  o     q  r»n     Do  in    T  QmV\o 

1 

1 

1 

100 

14 

12 

11 

92 

1 

1 

1 

100 

Hogs  and  Pigs  -  Total*  

1,612 

2,031 

1,950 

96 

58,6 

Chickens  -  Totals/  *  

23,229 

22,774 

22,790 

1  nn 

0£  I 
AD,  0 

Hens  

7,562 

7,121 

7,403 

104 

9,402 

9,516 

9,135 

96 

5,465 

5,258 

5,373 

102 

800 

879 

879 

100 

Turkey  Breeder  Hens  -  Total  *  

276 

277 

270 

97 

1.1 

265 

270 

270 

100 

Light  Breeds  

11 

7 

1 972  Pre  I i m i nary .      Jj  Does  not  include  commercial  broilers.       *  As  of  December  /  prev 
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.)N  FARMS,  JANUARY  1 


-  i  1 

UNITED 

STATES 

NUMBER  ON  FARMS  JANUARY  1,  AND  TOTAL  VALUE 

E 

NUMBER 

TOTAL  VALUE 

1  Q79 

Q'         1Q79  ' 
3        iy  I  Z 

1970 

1971 

1972 

AS  OF 

no  lo  ur 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1971 



trs 

Thousand  Head 

Per c en  t 

Thousand  Do  1  lars 

,  193,025 

112,303 

114,470 

117,916 

103 

20, 170,700 

21, 130,460 

24,616,530 

- 

A  q   no  1 

4o, yoz 

A  Q    QA  H 

4y , y47 

O I , UU4 

102 

- 

36,404 

37,533 

38,725 

103 

- 

- 

• 

- 

12,578 

12,414 

12, 279 

99 

- 

1  ft  9Q9 
10 , Zy  Z 

1  ft  d.fi9 
ID,  <iOZ 

17    1  1  *3 

104 

fi  9^°. 
o ,  ZOO 

fi  47^ 
D,  tii} 

fi  ftdft 

106 

O  ,  17  1  *± 

o ,  y±  i 

°.  Q49 

100 

fi  flfi^ 

fi  fld.fi 

fi  1 

105 

15,080 

15, 375 

15, 711 

102 

_ 

2,  245 

2,305 

2,365 

103 

- 

- 

- 

29,704 

30, 381 

31,723 

104 

- 

- 

- 

293 

20  288 

19, 597 

18, 482 

94 

506  816 

463, 570 

423  531 

2,877 

2,629 

2,715 

103 

1  293 

17,411 

16,968 

15,767 

tfo 

430,594 

398,372 

355,958 

2,406 

2,276 

1,951 

86 

475 

466 

402 

86 

13,908 

13,623 

12,854 

94 

622 

603 

557 

92 

53,625 

56,655 

67,449 

62,972 

93 

2,208,504 

1,576,412 

1,794,915 

25  069 

432,332 

441,447 

435,460 

99 

554, 187 

535,008 

534, 729 

139,544 

136,028 

141,558 

104 

183, 131 

195, 104 

187,389 

96 

102,918 

103,436 

100,080 

97 

6,739 

6,879 

6,433 

94 

1,  539 

3,398 

3,405 

3,375 

99 

19,882 

20,217 

20, 964 

3,030 

3,011 

3,001 

100 

368 

394 

374 

95 
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N.  C.  Slaughter  Down  7  Percent 

Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock  in  N.  C. 
during  December  197 1  totaled  5 1 ,554,000  pounds 
live  weight,  down  7  percent  from  December 
of  last  year.  The  decrease  resulted  from  a  5  per- 
cent decrease  in  cattle  slaughter  and  a  8  percent 
decline  in  hog  slaughter.  Sheep  and  lambs 
butchered  during  December  was  unchanged  from 
last  year  but  calf  slaughter  rose  73  percent. 
Total  live  weight  of  all  species  slaughtered  during 
calendar  year  1971  amounted  to  610,734,000 
pounds,  an  increase  of  7  percent  from  the 
569,496,000  pounds  slaughtered  during  1970. 

Slaughter  on  a  live  weight  poundage  basis 
during  December  1971  and  1970  is  as  follows : 
Cattle,  12,810,000  and  13,508,000;  Calves  234,- 
000  and  135,000;  Hogs  38,500,000  and  42,020,- 
000;  and  Sheep  and  Lambs  10,000  and  10,000. 


N.  C.  Cattle  On  Feed  Down  4  Percent 

Cattle  and  calves  on  feed  for  the  slaughter 
market  in  N.  C.  totaled  47,000  head  on  January 
1,  1972.  This  represents  a  4  percent  decline 
from  the  49,000  on  full  feed  a  year  earlier 

United  States 

Cattle  and  calves  on  feed  for  the  slaughter 
market  in  39  feeding  States  are  estimated  at 
13,796,000  head  on  January  1,  1972  an  increase 
of  8  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  Numbers  on 
feed  January  1  in  the  other  1 1  States  were  esti- 
mated for  the  first  time  this  year  and  totaled 
37,000  head.  There  were  13,833,000  on  feed  in 
all  50  States. 

The  23  major  feeding  States  had  13,250,- 
000  on  feed  this  January  1 ,  up  9  percent  from  a 
year  earlier.  Number  on  feed  in  the  23  States 
was  96  percent  of  the  50-State  total. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER^ 


DECEMBER 

JANUARY  THROUGH  DECEMBER 

Species 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Slaughtered 

Live  Weight 

Slaughtered 

Live  Weight 

1970 

1971 

1970 

1971 

1970 

1971 

1970 

1971 

Thous. 

Head 

Thous 

.  Lbs. 

Thous . 

Head 

Thous 

Lbs. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Cattle 

14.  1 

13.7 

13, 508 

12,810 

158.6 

164.5 

154,945 

157, 569 

Calves 

.5 

.8 

135 

234 

5.8 

8.4 

1,456 

2,  172 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.  1 

.  1 

10 

10 

1.  1 

.7 

103 

68 

Hogs 

191.0 

175.0 

42,020 

38,500 

1860.0 

2079.0 

412,992 

450,925 

TOTAL 

205.7 

189.6 

55,673 

51,554 

2025.5 

2252.6 

569,496 

610,734 

Mi  1 1  ion 

Head 

Million  Lbs. 

Mi  1 1 i  on 

Head 

Million  Lbs. 

UNI  TED  STATES 

Cattle 

3.0 

2.9 

3,  125 

3,015 

35.  1 

35.  6 

36,319 

36,640 

Calves 

.4 

.3 

78 

71 

4.  1 

3.7 

994 

920 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.9 

.9 

93 

94 

10.6 

10.7 

1,099 

1,  111 

Hogs 

8.8 

8.3 

2,  134 

1,999 

85.9 

94.5 

20,626 

22,556 

TOTAL 

13.  1 

12.4 

5,430 

5,  179 

135.7 

144.5 

59,038 

61,  227 

JJ  Includes  s  laugh  ter  in  Federa  1 1  y  inspected  and  other  s  I augh  ter  plants.  Excludes 
animals  s laugh tered  on  farms. 
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Weather  Summary 

January  was  for  the  most  part  a  mild  Win- 
er !  ter  month,  with  frequent  changes  of  weather 
)    leading,  with  one  exception,  to  nothing  unusual 
ie    or  extreme.    The  single  extreme  change  came 
j  right  at  mid-month,  when  very  cold  arctic  air 
poured  down  out  of  eastern  Canada  east  of  the 
r  i  Appalachian  Mountains,  causing  low  tempera- 
t    tures  ranging  from  zero  to  ten  degrees  above  over 
5    Piedmont  North  Carolina  and  the  interior  Coastal 
]    Plain  on  the  morning  of  the  16th.  Pasture  grasses 
and  the  leaves  and  buds  of  some  evergreen 
I    shrubs,  tender  because  of  earlier  mild  weather 
,    and  abundant  soil  moisture,  were  killed  back  to 
an  unusual  extent  by  the  sudden  cold,  which  was 
within  a  few  degrees  of  the  lowest  of  record. 
In  the  Mountains  lows  were  mostly  zero  to  ten 
below,  not  so  unusual  for  that  area  in  mid- 
winter. Temperatures  were  generally  above  nor- 
mal January  9-14  and  19-28;  highs  reached  the 
70s  one  or  more  days  over  the  warmer  half 
of  the  State,  and  the  60s  in  other  areas.  Aver- 
age temperatures  for  the  month  ranged  three  to 
five  degrees  above  normal. 


For  January  1972 

Rain  occurred  daily  during  the  week  before 
the  mid-month  cold  spell,  with  some  locally 
heavy  thunderstorms;  rain  was  scant  in  some 
areas  the  rest  of  the  month,  but  with  no  pro- 
longed dry  spells.  Totals  for  the  month  ranged 
from  half  of  normal  in  the  northern  Piedmont  to 
above  normal  along  the  coast  and  the  southern 
border,  most  other  areas  being  close  to  normal. 
There  was  scarcely  any  snow  except  at  high 
Mountain  elevations,  and  amounts  there  were 
small. 

Even  the  rain-free  periods  were  often 
cloudy.  Most  places  had  only  two  or  three  clear 
days,  one  or  two  of  these  in  the  mid-month  cold 
spell.  There  was  sunshine  less  than  half  the  day- 
light hours,  and  the  average  daytime  sky  was  tw©- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  covered  with  clouds. 
Thunder  was  heard  on  one  or  two  days  at  most 
weather  stations;  fog  occurred  on  several  days, 
mostly  during  the  early  morning  hours.  Average 
windiness  was  low  for  winter,  and  most  places 
did  not  exceed  35  miles  per  hour  at  any  time. 


Inches  Of  Rainfall,  January  1972 


U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce,  National 
Oceanic  &  Atmospheric  Administration. 

Albert  7.  Hardy,  C  limatolog ist 
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Livestock  (Cont'd.  From  Page  1) 

The  number  of  all  sheep  and  lambs,  at 
18,482,000  head,  declined  6  percent  during 
1971,  continuing  the  downtrend  which  began  in 
1961.  Stock  sheep  numbers  dropped  7  percent 
and  totaled  15,767,000  on  the  first  of  this  year. 
The  26  principal  sheep  feeding  States  had  2,715,- 

000  sheep  antf  lambs  on  feed  for  slaughter  mar- 
ket, 3  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier. 

On  January  1,  1972  all  sheep  and  lambs 
were  valued  at  $424  million,  $40  million  less 
than  last  year  and  $83  million  below  2  years 
ago.  Average  value  per  head  for  all  sheep  and 
lambs  was  $22.90,  compared  with  $23.70  last 
year  and  $25.00  on  January  1,  1970. 

Turkey  breeder  hens  on  farms  December 
1,  1971  in  26  States  totaled  3,375,000;  1  per- 
cent less  than  on  January  1,  1971.  The  number 
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of  breeder  hens  on  farms  consisted  of  3,001,000 
heavy  breeds  and  374,000  light  breeds.  The 
number  of  heavy  breeds  was  virtually  unchanged 
from  January  1,  1971  and  the  number  of  light 
breed  hens  was  5  percent  smaller. 

The  December  1,  1971  value  of  breeder 
hens  on  farms  totaled  $20,964,000  compared 
with  $20,217,000  on  January  1,  1971.  The 
average  value  per  bird  was  $6.21  on  December 
1,  1971  compared  with  $5.94  on  January  1, 
1971. 

Hogs  and  pigs  on  farms  in  the  U.  S.  on 
December  1,  1971  are  estimated  at  63.0  million 
head  --  7  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier.  Hogs 
and  pigs  kept  for  breeding  are  estimated  at  8.5 
million,  a  decrease  of  10  percent.  Market  hogs 
and  pigs,  at  54.5  million,  are  down  6  percent 
from  a  year  earlier. 

The  inventory  value  of  all  hogs  and  pigs 
totaled  $1,795  million,  up  14  percent  from  Dec- 
ember 1,  1970.  The  average  value  per. head 
averaged  $28.50,  up  $5.13. 

The  number  of  chickens  on  farms  Decem- 
ber 1,  1971  (excluding  commercial  broilers) 
totaled  435,460,000,  down  1  percent  from  Dec- 
ember 1, 1970. 
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N.  C.  PRICES  RECEIVED  INDEX 
UP  2  POINTS 

The  "All  Farm  Products''  index  of 
prices  received  by  North  Carolina  farm- 
ers at  local  markets  during  February 
increased  two  points.  The  current  in- 
dex is  115  compared  with  113  for  Janu- 
ary 1972  and  110  for  February  1971. 

The  '  'All  Crops''  index  of  prices 
received  was  unchanged  at  115,  but 
individual  index  changes  in  this  group 
were  mixed.  Grains  remained  unchanged 
while  cotton  and  oil  bearing  crops  in- 
creased two  points.  Commercial  vege- 
tables increased  one  point,  but  fruits 
declined  four  points,  thus  offsetting 
these  gains. 

The    '  'Livestock  and  Livestock 
Products' '  index  of  prices  received  was 
up  five  points  at  115.    The  meat  animal 
index  was  up  12  points,   while  the 
(See  N.  C.  Prices,  Page  2) 


N.  C.  TURKEYS  TESTED  DOWN 

N.  C.  heavy  breed  turkeys  tested 
for  pullorum  disease  during  January 
1972  amounted  to  28,082  compared  with 
40,132  birds  tested  during  January 
1971.  No  light  breeds  were  tested  dur- 
ing either  period. 

Heavy  breed  turkeys  in  flocks 
tested  in  the  U.  S.  during  January 
totaled  254,235,  an  increase  of  35  per- 
cent from  January  1971.  Testings  July 
through  January  were  2,441,293,  down  10 
percent  from  the  same  period  a  year 
ago. 

Light  breed  turkeys  in  flocks 
tested  during  January  equaled  30,043, 
compared  with  35,718  during  January 
1971.  The  number  of  flocks  tested  July 
through  January  were  164,651,  a  de- 
crease of  10  percent  from  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  year. 


LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  FOR  JANUARY 
BELOW  JANUARY  1971 

Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  N.  C.  during  January  1972  totaled 
48,402,000  pounds  live  weight,  down  8 
percent  from  January  of  last  year.  The 
decrease  resulted  from  a  9  percent  de- 
crease in  both  cattle  and  hog  slaugh- 
ter. Calf  slaughter  increased  106  per- 
cent from  the  comparable  month  last 
year.  Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  totaled 
less  than  500  head  during  January  of 
each  year. 

Slaughter  on  a  live  weight  pound- 
age basis  during  January  1972  and  1971 
(See  Livestock  Slaughter,  Page  6) 

N.  C.  HATCHERY  PRODUCTION 
DOWN  1  PERCENT 

Commercial  hatcheries  in  N.  C. 
produced  27,695,000  straight -run  baby 
chicks  during  January  1972,  down  l  per- 
cent from  a  year  earlier.  The  January 
hatch  consisted  of  26,996,000  broiler- 
type  and  699,000  egg-type  chicks  com- 
pared with  27,272,000  broiler-type  and 
767,000  egg-type  chicks  during  January 
last  year. 

Broiler-type  chicks  hatched  during 
January  1972  in  the  U.  S.  totaled  273 
million,  up  4  percent  from  January  a 
year  ago.  Larger  hatches  in  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Georgia 
accounted  for  most  of  the  increase  over 
last  year.  The  number  of  broiler -type 
eggs  in  incubators  on  February  1  was  up 
10  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 

Egg-type  chicks  hatched  during 
January  totaled  39  million,  3  percent 
below  the  40  million  hatched  the  pre- 
vious January.  The  hatch  was  down  9 
percent  in  Florida;  7  percent  in 
California,  and  3  percent  in  Georgia. 
Egg-type  eggs  in  incubators  on  February 
1  were  down  7  percent  from  February  l, 
1971.  (See  Table  on  Page  U) 


U.  S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  UP  2  POINTS 
PRICES  PAID  INDEX  UP  1  POINT 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  increased  2  points  (2  percent) 
to  122  percent  of  the  January-December 
1967  average  during  the  month  ended 
February  15,  1972.  Contributing  most 
to  the  increase  were  higher  prices  for 
hogs,  cattle,  calves,  broilers  oranges, 
and  soybeans.  Lower  prices  for  milk, 
lettuce,  eggs,  tomatoes,  strawberries, 
and  potatoes  were  partially  offsetting. 
The  index  was  9  percent  above  a  year 
earlier. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers 
for  commodities  and  Services,  including 
Interest,  Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates 
was  124  on  February  15.  1  percent  above 
the  previous  month.  Major  contributors 
to  the  rise  were  higher  prices  for  food 
and  tobacco,  feeder  livestock,  motor 
vehicles,  and  building  materials.  The 
index  was  up  5  percent  from  a  year 
earlier. 


N.    C.    PRICES  (Cont'd.  From  Page  1) 

poultry  index  was  up  4  points.  The 
dairy  index  was  off  one  point  at  115. 

February  hog  prices  were  up  $2.80 
per  cwt.  to  $24.90,  beef  cattle  in- 
creased $1.40  per  cwt.  to  $26.70  and 
calves  advanced  $1.70  per  cwt.  to 
$41.50.  The  increase  in  the  poultry 
index  was  caused  mainly  by  a  one  and 
one-half  cent  increase  in  broiler 
prices  to  15  cents  per  pound. 

Wholesale  milk  prices  were  off 
five  cents  per  cwt.  to  $7.35. 


JANUARY  MILK  PRODUCTION  UP 

N.  C.  milk  production  during 
January  1972  is  estimated  at  126  mil- 
lion pounds.  Production  for  the  month 
was  up  2  percent  from  a  year  earlier, 
and  five  million  pounds  more  than 
January    197C  . 


1971  HONEY  PRODUCTION 

Honey  production  in  the  United 
States  during  1971  totaled  206,326,000 
pounds,  11  percent  below  the  1970  crop. 
This  crop  was  produced  by  4,346,000 
colonies,  5  percent  less  than  1970. 


JANUARY  EGG  PRODUCTION  INCREASES 

Production  of  eggs  on  N.  C.  farms 
during  January  1972  amounted  to  318 
million  eggs,  up  4  percent  from  January 
1971.  Hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age 
totaled  16,574,000  compared  with 
16,592,000  a  year  earlier.  Rate  of  lay 
for  the  month  was  1,916  compared  with 
1,848  during  the  same  month  last  year. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  FARM  PRICES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


INDEX  (1967  =  100) 

Jan.  15 
1972 

Feb.  15 
1972 

Feb.  15 
1971 

Feb.  15 
1970 

Feb.  15 
1969 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Prices  Received:    All  Farm  Products. . . 

113 

115 

110 

113 

104 

All  Crops  

115 

115 

111 

107 

101 

118 

118 

109 

110 

101 

Cotton  

123 

125 

90 

86 

82 

112 

114 

113 

100 

101 

88 

88 

120 

100 

89 

Commercial  Vegetables  

118 

119 

117 

111 

114 

124 

120 

112 

97 

104 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products  

110 

115 

108 

124 

110 

123 

135 

109 

134 

103 

101 

105 

106 

123 

114 

Dairy  

U  116 

115 

114 

112 

111 

UNITED  STATES 

Prices  Received,  All  Farm  Products. . . . 

120 

122 

112 

Prices  Paid,  Commodities  &  Services  2J 

123 

124 

118 

Parity  Ratio  2J   

98 

98 

95 

U  Revised.  2J  Including  Interest,  Taxes  and  Farm.  Wage  Rates.  _£/  Ratio  of  Index 
of  Prices  Received  by  Farmers   to  Index  of  Prices  Paid. 
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PRICES  PAID  BY  NORTH  CAROLINA  FARMERS  FOR  FEED  HOLD  STEADY 


Prices  paid  by  North  Carolina 
farmers  for  all  mixed  dairy  feed  during 
February  were  mostly  steady.  The  price 
of  14%,  16%  and  18%  feed  remained  the 
same  at  $77.00,  $78.00,  and  $80.00  per 
ton  respectively.  The  20%  feed  was 
down  one  dollar  at  $84.00.  The  higher 
proteins,  32%  and  40%  and  over,  were  up 
one  and  two  dollars,  respectively  at 
$106.00  and  $124.00  per  ton. 

In  the  poultry  feed  group  chick 
starter  and  laying  feed  held  steady  at 
$96.00  and  $85.00  per  ton.    Prices  paid 


for  broiler  grower  and  turkey  grower 
were  off  one  dollar  at  $91. 00  and  $90.00 
per  ton. 

Grain  by-products  prices  paid  in 
February  changed  very  little.  Bran 
price  held  steady  at  $4.20,  while  mid- 
dlings was  off  five  cents  at  $4.25  per 
cwt.  Corn  meal*for  feed  was  up  ten 
cents  at  $3.50  per  cwt. 

In  the  high  protein  feeds,  soy- 
bean meal  44%  was  unchanged  at  $5.90 
and  cottonseed  meal  41%  was  off  ten 
cents  at  $5. 50. 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


N.  C 

U. 

S. 

mMUDDTTY 

UNIT 

Jan 

15 

Feb.  15 

Feb 

15 

1972 

1972 

1972 

Dollars 

Lb. 

820 

- 

584 

Corn  

Bu. 

1 

18 

1.19 

1 

09 

Wheat  

Bu. 

1 

38 

1.39 

1 

34 

Bu. 

77 

.78 

636 

Barley  

Bu. 

l" 

04 

1.04 

1 

01 

Rye  

Bu. 

1 

40 

1.40 

831 

Sorghum  Grains.. 

Cwt. 

1 

85 

1.95 

1 

86 

Soybeans  

Bu. 

2 

85 

2.93 

3 

00 

Peanuts  

Lb. 

Cotton  

Lb. 

300 

.305 

303 

Cottonseed  

Ton 

48 

00 

48.00 

54 

30 

Wool  

Lb. 

211 

Hogs  

Cwt. 

22 

10 

24.90 

25 

70 

Beef  Cattle 

Cwt. 

25 

30 

26.70 

32 

60 

Veal  Calves  

Cwt. 

39 

80 

41.50 

41 

20 

Milk  Cows  

Hd. 

240 

00 

240.00 

378 

00 

Com'l.  Broilers. 

Lb. 

135 

.150 

146 

Lb. 

230 

.220 

223 

Eggsiy  

Doz. 

350 

.340 

289 

Milk,  Whlse.  £J  . 

Cwt. 

5/7 

40 

i/7.35 

6 

06 

Potatoes  

Cwt. 

1 

80 

Sweetpotatoes. . . 
Apples,  Com'l. . . 

Cwt. 

6 

20 

6.30 

6 

88 

Lb. 

074 

.070 

.065 

Lespedeza  Seed. . 

Cwt. 

18 

.80 

19.70 

17 

.00 

Cwt. 

14 

.80 

15.20 

Kobe  

Cwt. 

19 

.20 

20.40 

Cwt. 

24 

.00 

24.00 

Hay,  All  $  

Ton 

34 

.10 

36.10 

29 

.70 

Alfalfa  Hay.... 

Ton 

36 

.00 

37.50 

31 

.20 

Other  

Ton 

34 

.00 

36.00 

27 

.00 

JJ  Average  of  all  eggs  sold  by  farmers 

'including  hatching  eggs  and  eggs  sold  at 

retail  by  fame  rs . 
2J  Estimated  average  prices  for  the  month 

for  all  milk  sold  at  wholesale  to  plants 

and  dealers. 
£]  Revised, 
ijj  Preliminary. 

5j  The  all  hay  prices  is  the  weighted 

average  of  separate  kinds  of  BALED  HAY 
including  an  allowance  for  kinds  not 
shown. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

TYPE  OF  FEED 

Jan. 
15 
1972 

Feb. 
15 
1972 

Jan. 

15 
1972 

Feb. 
15 
1972 

Per  Ton 

-  Dollars 

Mixed  Dairy  Feed  

14%  Protein  

16%  Protein  

18%  Protein  

20%  Protein  

32%  Protein  

40%  &  Over  

Poultry  Feeds 

Chick  Starter  

Broiler  Grower  

Laying  Feed  JJ  

Turkey  Grower  JJ ... 

77.00 
78.00 
80.00 
85.00 
105.00 
122.00 

96.00 
92.00 
85.00 
91.00 

77.00 
78.00 
80.00 
84.00 
106.00 
124.00 

96.00 
91.00 
85.00 
90.00 

73.00 
78.00 
81.00 
84.00 
109.00 
119.00 

100.00 
96.00 
84.00 
93.00 

73.00 
77.00 
80.00 
83.00 
109.00 
119.00 

99.00 
94.00 
84.00 
95.00 

Per  100  Lbs.  -  Dollars 

Grain  By-Products 

4.20 

4.20 

4.03 

3.98 

High  Protein  Feeds 
Cottonseed  Meal  41% 
Soybean  Meal  44%.. . 

4.30 
3.40 

5.60 
5.90 

4.25 
3.50 

5.50 
5.90 

4.08 

3.52 

5.54 
5.74 

4.01 
3.48 

5.59 
5.79 

JJ  Complete  ration  feeds  which  are  fed  without 
further  mixing  or  supplementations . 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 
PRICE  RATIO  U 

N.  < 

u. 

S. 

Jan. 

15 
1972 

Feb. 

15 
1972 

Jan. 

15 
1972 

Feb. 

15 
1972 

8.2 

8.0 

7.1 

6.9 

Broiler-Feed. 

2.9 

3.3 

2.8 

3.1 

Turkey  Feed. . 

5.1 

4.9 

4.9 

4.8 

JJ  Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,  one  pound  broilers  and  one 
pound  turkeys. 
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N.  C.  1971  EGG  PRODUCTION  DECLINES 


Egg  producers  in  N.  C.  produced  The  nation's  egg  production  in  the 

3,597  million  eggs  during  the  12-month  year  ending  December  1,   1971  totaled 

period  December  1970  through  November  71,644  million  eggs  --  an  increase  of 

1971.     The  annual  total  was  2  percent  2  percent  from  1970.     Layer  numbers 

below  the  3,673  million  produced  dur-  during  1971  averaged  321.8  million,  up 

ing  1970.     Eggs  produced  per  layer  in-  slightly  from  the  321.3  million  average 

creased  to  222  from  219  during  1970.  of  1970.     The  annual  average  production 

Layer  numbers  during  1971  averaged  per  layer  on  hand  in  1971  was  223  eggs, 

16,216,000,   down  3  percent  from  the  compared  with  218  in  1970. 
1970  average  of  16,736,000. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  LAYERS  ON  FARMS,  EGGS  PER  100  LAYERS  AND  EGGS 
PRODUCED,  BY  MONTHS,  1970  AND  1971,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


MONTH 

NUMBER  LAYERS 

EGGS  PER 
100  LAYERS 

EGGS  PRODUCED 

1970 

1971 

1970 

1971 

1970 

1971 

1,000  Head 

Number 

Mil.  Eggs 

December  2/ 

17,026 

16,691 

1,823 

1,844 

310 

308 

January 

17,252 

16,592 

1,782 

1,848 

307 

307 

February 

17,328 

16,379 

1,630 

1,708 

282 

280 

March 

17,084 

16,335 

1,854 

1,894 

317 

309 

April 

16,784 

16,253 

1,842 

1,839 

309 

299 

May 

16,486 

15,978 

1,941 

1,928 

320 

308 

June 

16,308 

15,658 

1,863 

1,866 

304 

292 

July 

16,358 

15,695 

1,891 

1,900 

309 

298 

August 

16,491 

16,051 

1,857 

1,854 

306 

298 

September 

16,603 

16, 126 

1,797 

1,806 

298 

291 

October 

16, 561 

16,287 

1,879 

1,885 

311 

307 

November 

16,552 

16,546 

1,812 

1,815 

300 

300 

TOTAL 

2/16,736 

2/16,216 

^/219 

2J222 

3,673 

3,597 

jj  Monthly  average.  2J  Eggs  produced  during  year  divided  by  average  number  layers 
during  year.     J/  December  preceding  year. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERIES,  JANUARY  1971-72 


BROILER- TYPE 

EGG- 

TYPE 

STATE 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Thousands 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

27,272 

26,996 

767 

699 

South  Carolina 

2,053 

2,058 

598 

602 

Georgia 

39,085 

39,906 

3,632 

3,529 

Florida 

5,727 

6,428 

3,635 

3,308 

Delaware 

11,710 

10,296 

LI 

U 

Maryland 

18,431 

18,483 

U 

LJ 

Virginia 

6,538 

7,272 

408 

227 

West  Virginia 

125 

LI 

u 

UNITED  STATES 

263, 196 

272,961 

40,382 

39,043 

2/  United  States  total  includes  Delaware ,  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  to  avoid 
disclosing  individual  operations . 
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AVERAGE  PRICE  PER  100  POUNDS  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS  FOR  MEAT  ANIMALS 
BY  MONTHS,  1970-1971,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


MONTH 

BEEF  CATTLE 

CALVES 

BARROWS 

&  GILTS 

SOWS 

1970 

1971 

1970 

1971 

1970 

1971 

1970 

1971 

Do  I  lars 

January 

99 

99 

Z  Z 

40 

o  D 

SO 

90 

26 

20 

X  o  • 

1 0 

X  Kf 

20 
z  u 

1  0 

1  0 

?o 

February 

22 

90 

24 

70 

36 

20 

37 

50 

27 

10 

19. 

00 

20 

70 

1  ? 

X  o 

March 

94 

Z1 

20 

24 

50 

37 

20 

36. 

00 

25 

20 

17. 

00 

20 

10 

1 1 

X  X 

90 

April 

24 

30 

24 

30 

36. 

60 

35. 

60 

23 

80 

16. 

00 

18 

80 

11 

00 

May 

24 

80 

24 

90 

38. 

00 

36. 

70 

23 

70 

16. 

80 

17 

80 

11 . 

60 

June 

24 

50 

24. 

50 

35 

60 

34. 

70 

24 

10 

17. 

60 

17 

80 

12 

70 

July 

23 

70 

24 

30 

36. 

00 

35 

20 

24 

60 

19. 

60 

16 

70 

14 

00 

August 

23 

20 

23 

80 

34 

80 

36 

30 

21 

50 

19. 

20 

16 

00 

13 

90 

September 

23. 

60 

24 

00 

34. 

00 

35. 

00 

19 

70 

18. 

10 

15 

40 

13 

00 

October 

22. 

60 

24 

60 

32. 

40 

35. 

70 

18. 

60 

19. 

50 

14 

90 

14. 

30 

November 

22 

30 

24 

30 

33. 

00 

36. 

20 

16 

40 

19. 

60 

12 

70 

14 

80 

December 

22 

00 

25 

00 

34 

60 

37. 

80 

26 

40 

16. 

10 

19 

80 

11 

20 

Wtd.  Avg. 

23 

30 

24 

30 

35 

20 

35. 

90 

JJ  23 

10 

JJ  17. 

80 

JJ  17 

60 

JJ  12 

70 

JJ  12-month  straight  average,  December  previous  through  November  current  year. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  MILK  PRODUCTION 
ON  FARMS,  BY  MONTHS 


MONTH 

1969  JJ 

1970  JJ 

1971  JJ 

Mi  1 1  ion  Pounds 

January 

119 

121 

124 

February 

113 

115 

116 

March 

124 

128 

132 

April 

128 

131 

132 

May 

130 

131 

135 

June 

123 

125 

127 

July 

123 

125 

128 

August 

125 

128 

129 

September 

124 

125 

128 

October 

125 

126 

129 

November 

125 

124 

127 

December 

126 

126 

128 

ANNUAL 

1,485 

1,505 

1,535 

JJ  Excludes  milk  sucked  by  calves. 


MILK  COWS  AND  MILK  PRODUCTION  ON 
FARMS,  1963-1971,  REVISED 
NORTH  CAROLINA 


YEAR 

Milk 
Cows 
On  Farms 

2J 

Milk 
Production 
Per  cow 

JJ 

Total 
Milk 
Production 

U 

(000) 

(Pounds) 

(Mi  l.  Lbs.) 

1963 

238 

6,270 

1,492 

1964 

226 

6,560 

1,483 

1965 

217 

6,920 

1,502 

1966 

208 

7.090 

1,475 

1967 

200 

7,440 

1,488 

1968 

194 

7,603 

1,475 

1969 

190 

7,816 

1,485 

1970 

187 

8,  048 

1,505 

1971 

184 

8,342 

1,535 

JJ  Excludes  milk  sucked  by  calves. 
2_l  Excludes  heifers  not  yet  fresh. 


UNITED  STATES  OUTLOOK  FOR  TOBACCO 


The  U.  S.  tobacco  outlook  for  1972 
is  highlighted  by  prospects  for  ciga- 
rette consumption  to  edge  ahead  from 
last  year' s  record-high  level.  Larger 
competing  supplies  in  our  overseas 
markets,  Rhodesia's  probable  resur- 
gence in  world  trade,   and  possible 


shipping  tie  ups,  hinder  the  recovery 
of  our  exports.  Still,  we  had  a  smaller 
crop  this  past  season  and  can  expect  a 
substantial  decline  in  carryover  stocks. 
This  year  growers  are  expected  to 
harvest  more  tobacco  than  last  year, 
so  cash  receipts  should  gain. 
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LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  (Cont'd.   From  Page  1) 


is  as  follows:  Cattle  11,854,000  and 
12,968,000;  Calves  362,000  and  176,000; 
Hogs  36,186,000  and  39,560,000. 

Commercial  production  of  red  meat 
in  the  48  States  totaled  2,989  million 
pounds  in  January  1972,  down  6  percent 
from  a  year  earlier.  Commercial  meat 
production  includes  slaughter  in  feder- 
ally inspected  and  other  slaughter 
plants,  but  excludes  animals  slaughtered 
on  farms. 

Beef  production  was  1,792  million 
pounds,  1  percent  less  than  January 
1971.  The  number  of  cattle  slaughtered 
was  down  1  percent,  but  the  average 
live  weight  was  2  pounds  above  last 
year. 

There  were  40  million  pounds  of 
veal  produced  in  January  1972,  down  9 
percent  from  January  1971-     Total  calf 


slaughter  Showed  a  decline  of  10  per- 
cent from  January  1971,  while  the 
average  live  weight  increased  5  pounds. 

Pork  production  in  January  totaled 
1,110  million  pounds,  down  12  percent 
from  a  year  earlier.  The  number  of  hogs 
slaughtered  was  down  15  percent.  Live 
weight  per  head  at  238  pounds  is  the 
same  as  last  year  but  4  pounds  less 
than  last  month.  Lard  rendered  per  100 
pounds  of  live  weight  was  7.6  pounds, 
compared  with  9.0  pounds  in  January, 

There  were  47  million  pounds  of 
lamb  and  mutton  produced  in  January 
1972,  a  decrease  of  6  percent  from  a 
year  earlier.  Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter 
totaled  880,800  head,  down  6  percent 
from  January  1971.  Average  live  weight 
at  107  pounds  was  the  same  as  a  year 
earlier. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  u 


JANUARY 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED 

STATES 

SPECIES 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Slaughtered 

Live  Weight 

Slaughtered 

Live  Weight 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Thous 

.  Head 

Thous. 

Lbs. 

Mi  I I  ion 

Head 

Mi  I  lion  L bs . 

Cattle 

13.3 

12.4 

12,968 

11,854 

2.9 

2.9 

3,058 

3,032 

Calves 

.6 

1.5 

176 

362 

.3 

.3 

77 

71 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.9 

.9 

100 

94 

Hogs 

184.0 

163.0 

39,560 

36,186 

8.3 

7.0 

1,967 

1,671 

TOTAL 

197.9 

176.9 

52,704 

48,402 

12.4 

11.1 

5,202 

4,868 

JJ  Includes  slaughter  in  Federally  inspected  and  other  slaughter  plants.  Excludes 
animals  slaughtered  on  farms. 


LAMB  CROP  DECLINES 


During  1971,  there  were  12,000 
lambs  saved  in  N.  C. ,  14  percent  fewer 
than  in  1970.  Breeding  ewes  one  year 
old  and  older,  totaled  12,000  on  Janu- 
ary l  compared  with  14,000  a  year 
earlier.  Sheep  production  in  the  Tar 
Heel  State  has  declined  considerably  in 
recent  years. 


The  1971  lamb  crop  for  the  nation 
is  estimated  at  12,929,000  head,  4  per- 
cent less  than  the  13,413,000  head  pro- 
duced in  1970.  Breeding  ewes  1  year 
old  and  older  on  farms  and  ranches  Jan- 
uary 1,  1971  totaled  13,623,000,  down 
2  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 
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HEAVY  AND  LIGHT  BREED  POULT  PRODUCTION  DOWN 


Production  of  poults  in  the  U.  S. 
of  all  breeds  by  commercial  hatcheries 
during  January  totaled  8.3  million,  a 
decrease  of  2  percent  from  the  8.5  mil- 
lion produced  a  year  ago.  The  heavy 
breed  poult  hatch  of  7.4  million  was 
slightly  under  last  year,  and  the  light 


breed  hatch  at  925,000  was  16  percent 
below  a  year  earlier. 

Total  turkey  eggs  -in  incubators  on 
February  l  was  7  percent  more  than  a 
year  ago.  Heavy  breeds  were  up  7  per- 
cent and  light  breeds,  6  percent. 


POULTS  HATCHED  DURJNG  JANUARY 


Geographic 
Division 

HEAVY  BREEDS  U 

LIGHT  BREEDS  2J 

ALL  BREEDS 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Thousands 

North  Atlantic 

77 

113 

18 

3 

95 

116 

East  North  Central 

305 

469 

167 

100 

472 

569 

West  North  Central 

2,062 

2,429 

542 

510 

2,604 

2,939 

South  Atlantic 

1,372 

1,231 

176 

222 

1,548 

1,453 

South  Central 

1,235 

867 

54 

75 

1,289 

942 

West 

2,382 

2,296 

142 

15 

2,524 

2,311 

UNITED  STATES 

7,433 

7,405 

1,099 

925 

8,532 

8,330 

U  Includes  birds  for  which  the  normal  nature  marketing  weight  of  hens  is  12  pounds 
or  over.  2J  Includes  birds  for  which  the  normal  mature  marketing  weight  of  hens  is 
less  than  12  pounds. 


COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLES  AND  STRAWBERRIES  FOR  FRESH  MARKET 
Average  Monthly  and  Season  Average  Prices  Received  By 


Growers, 

United  States* 

Januar] 

19 

70,  December, 

1971  jl/ 

YEAR 

JAN. 

FEB. 

MARCH 

APRIL 

MAY 

JUNE 

JULY 

AUG. 

SEPT. 

OCT. 

NOV. 

DEC. 

SEASON 
AVG. 

Dollars  Per 

Cwt. 

SNAPBEANS 

1970 

23 

70 

29 

00 

16 

20 

12 

80 

15 

40 

12 

80 

10. 

70 

10 

90 

13 

00 

13 

40 

12 

00 

13 

10 

13 

10 

1971 

15 

00 

22 

00 

18 

40 

14 

20 

13 

30 

12 

30 

14 

00 

12 

90 

13 

20 

14 

80 

16 

80 

15 

30 

14 

40 

CABBAGE 

1970 

6 

71 

5 

66 

5 

95 

4 

66 

5 

08 

4 

82 

3 

94 

2 

74 

2 

88 

2 

81 

2 

76 

2, 

88 

4 

24 

1971 

3. 

22 

3 

50 

3 

63 

4 

05 

4 

93 

4 

35 

3 

44 

2 

88 

3 

00 

3 

16 

5 

19 

4 

79 

3 

61 

SWEETCORN 

1970 

10. 

90 

12 

30 

9 

70 

7 

21 

6 

60 

6 

20 

5 

00 

4 

09 

4 

55 

5 

51 

5 

45 

4 

25 

5 

31 

1971 

6. 

50 

10 

70 

9 

50 

9 

36 

6 

51 

6 

04 

6 

23 

4 

85 

4 

86 

6 

25 

7 

41 

6 

49 

5 

■87 

CUCUMBERS 

1970 

11 

80 

9 

02 

6 

39 

6 

83 

5 

40 

5 

08 

6 

24 

6 

17 

5 

99 

9 

56 

6 

30 

1971 

9 

84 

8 

00 

15 

70 

13 

70 

8 

90 

8 

26 

6 

44 

5 

84 

6 

50 

6 

95 

8 

52 

7. 

14 

7 

64 

GREEN  PEPPERS 

13 

1970 

24 

20 

26 

00 

27 

00 

27 

50 

28 

00 

14 

80 

10 

80 

8 

08 

9 

04 

10 

50 

12 

80 

8 

84 

10 

1971 

10 

50 

16 

10 

37 

50 

28 

60 

29 

90 

16 

50 

12 

20 

9 

05 

8 

73 

11. 

10 

19 

20 

10. 

50 

14. 

10 

WATERMELONS 

1970 

3 

10 

2 

21 

1 

91 

1. 

88 

1 

85 

1. 

77 

2. 

07 

1971 

4 

70 

3 

77 

2 

80 

2 

38 

2 

08 

1 

74 

1. 

30 

2. 

50 

STRAWBERRIES 

1970 

35 

30 

32 

00 

31 

10 

22 

90 

24 

50 

26 

50 

24 

30 

20 

60 

21 

20 

21. 

40 

24. 

90 

1971 

38 

50 

37 

00 

37 

80 

28 

20 

24 

50 

26 

50 

25 

70 

25. 

60 

21 

40 

23. 

20 

26. 

70 

'U  Preliminary  for  1971  crop  year.     *  Excludes  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
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FARM  REPORT 


Compiled  by  authority  of 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

Statistical  Reporting  Service 
Harry  C.    trelogan,  Administrator 

Published  by 
NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
Division  of  Statistics 
Janes  A,  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

Released  semi-monthly  through  the 
Crop  Reporting  Service  at  Raleigh 
Russell  P.  Handy,  Statistician  in  Charge 


Primarily  For  Distribution  To 
CROP  REPORTERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 
Original  Information  Direct  Prom 
Farmers  and  Other  Local  Sources 


COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


COMMODITY 

PRICES  RECEIVED 
BY  FARMERS 

PARITY  PRICES 

u 

AVERAGE  PRICES 
AS  PERCENTAGE 
OF  PARITY 

Jan.  15 
1972 

Feb.  15 
1972 

Jan.  15 
1972 

Feb.  15 
1972 

Jan.  15 
1972 

Feb.  15 
1972 

Do  I lars 

Percent 

Cotton,  Lb  

.3025 

.3027 

.5351 

.5389 

57 

56 

Wheats  Bu  

1.33 

1.34 

2.94 

2.96 

45 

45 

1.09 

1.09 

1.94 

1.95 

56 

56 

Oats,  Bu  

.638 

.636 

.974 

.981 

66 

65 

1.02 

1.01 

1.53 

1.54 

67 

66 

Rye,  Bu  

.822 

.831 

1.55 

1.57 

53 

53 

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt  

31.40 

32.60 

35.70 

36.00 

88 

91 

Hogs,  Cwt  

22.70 

25.70 

29.70 

29.90 

76 

86 

Lambs,  Cwt  

26.30 

27.70 

36.70 

37.00 

72 

75 

Eggs,  Doz  

.298 

.289 

.542 

.546 

Al  49 

£J  51 

Milk,  Whlse. ,  Cwt.  2J  - 

3J  6.13 

*l  6.06 

7.64 

7.70 

5J  78 

Al  78 

JJ  Effective  parity  prices  as  computed  currently  in  months   indicated  using  base 

Period  prices  and   indexes   then  in  effect. 
ZJ  Estimated  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  milk  sold  at  wholesale   to  plants 

and  dea  lers . 
3J  Revised. 
HJ  Pre  liminary. 

5J  Percentage  of  seasonally  adjusted  prices   to  parity  prices. 
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CORN  ACREAGE  DOWN  12  PERCENT 

North  Carolina  growers  indicated 
they  will  plant  1,525,000  acres  of  corn 
for  all  purposes  in  1972,  or  12  percent 
less  than  last  year' s  price-depressed 
crop. 

This  year' s  farm  program  increased 
the  percent  of  the  feed  grain  base 
acreage  that  can  be  set-aside  and  also 
boosted  set-asi^e  payments  per  bushel. 
The  1972  feed  Grain  Program  also  allows 
soybeans  to  be  planted  to  protect  the 
feed  grain  base. 

U.  S.  growers  expect  to  plant  68.5 
million  acres  of  corn  for  all  purposes 
in  1972,  almost  8  percent  less  than  in 
1971  but  2  percent  more  than  in  1970. 
In  the  35  States  surveyed  earlier, 
prospective  acreage  is  now  67.3  million 
acres,  4  percent  less  than  the  70.0 
million  acres  indicated  in  January. 

In  the  Corn  Belt  States  growers 
intend  to  cut  plantings  8  percent  from 
1971  but  will  still  have  almost  3  per- 
cent more  than  in  1970. 

See  Corn,  Page  5 


PEANUT  ACREAGE  UNCHANGED 

N.  C.  growers  reported  they  expect 
to  plant  170,000  acres  of  peanuts  in 
1972--the  same  as  in  1971-  Planting 
intentions  include  peanuts  for  combin- 
ing and  other  purposes.  The  first 
estimate  of  1972  acreage  of  peanuts  for 
nuts  will  be  published  in  August.  Basic 
acreage  allotments  for  1972  are  about 
unchanged  from  a  year  ago. 

The  nation's  growers  plan  to  plant 
1,537,100  acres  of  peanuts  for  all 
purposes  in  1972,  5,000  acres  above 
1971  and  18,800  acres  above  1970.  The 
See  Peanuts,  Page  5 


March  27,  1972 


STATE'S  FLUE-CURED  ACREAGE 
DOWN  TWO  PERCENT 

Tar  Heel  flue-cured  tobacco  growers 
intend  to  set  about  332,000  acres  dur- 
ing 1972--down  2  percent  from  1971  and 
the  smallest  since  1916-  Although  base 
allotments  and  quotas  are  about  the 
same  as  last  year's,  current  effective 
acreage  allotments  are  down  about  2 
percent. 

Flue-cured  acreage  intentions  by 
types  are:  type  11  (Old  and  Middle 
Belts)  132,000  acres  compared  with 
136,000  acres  harvested  in  1971;  type 
12  (Eastern  Belt)  158,000,  down  1,000 
acres;  and  type  13  (Border  Belt)  42,000 
acres  compared  with  44,000  harvested 
last  year. 

Burley  growers  expect  to  set  around 
7,700  acres.  This  is  an  increase  of 
700  acres,  largely  the  result  of  the 
1971  production  falling  short  of  quotas. 

See  Tobacco,  Page  2 

SOYBEAN  ACREAGE  UP  11  PERCENT 
SECOND  LARGEST  CROP 

North  Carolina  soybean  growers 
expressed  intentions  to  plant  1,175,000 
acres  for  all  purposes--up  11  percent 
from  last  year  despite  the  uncertainty 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  good  seed.  If 
such  plantings  materialize,  they  will 
be  the  second  largest  of  record.  At- 
tractive prices  and  changes  in  the  farm 
program  which  allow  soybeans  to  be 
planted  to  protect  the  feed  grain  base 
are  major  factors  behind  the  expected 
increase  in  acreage. 

U.  S.  Crop  Continues  Increase 

The  twelfth  consecutive  increase 
in  soybean  acreage  for  the  U.  S.  seems 
likely  in  1972  as  growers  indicated 
See  Soybeans,  Page  2 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 


TOBACCO  (Cont'd.  From  Page  1) 


SOYBEANS  (Cont'd.  From  Page  1) 


Type  11-14  Down  1  Percent 

Acreage  in  all  flue-cured  states 
is  expected  to  total  519,630  acres,  1 
percent  below  the  526,290  acres  har- 
vested in  1971  and  11  percent  less  than 
the  584,070  acres  harvested  in  1970. 
Acreage  cuts  planned  by  growers  are: 
type  11,  2  percent;  type  12,  1  percent; 
type  14,  3  percent.  Type  13  acreage 
is  expected  to  be  slightly  below  last 
year. 

If  yields  per  acre  are  average, 
allowing  for  trend,  flue-cured  produc- 
tion from  current  acreage  plans  would 
be  1,039  million  pounds,  compared  with 
1,076  million  pounds  last  season. 

U.  S.  burley  growers  intend  to 
set  227,500  acres,  6  percent  above  the 
record  low  acreage  harvested  in  1971- 
High  prices  paid  for  the  1971  crop 
plus  under-marketings  are  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  increase.  All  burley 
States  except  Missouri  expect  to  in- 
crease acreage.  An  average  yield, 
adjusted  for  trend,  on  currently  planned 
acreage  would  total  569  million  pounds 
production. 


March  1  they  would  boost  plantings  to  a 
record  high  45.5  million  acres.  This 
is  5  percent  more  than  in  1971  and  6 
percent  above  1970.  In  the  27  States 
surveyed  earlier,  prospective  acreage 
as  of  March  l  was  up  2  percent  from 
January  l  intentions. 

Acreage  in  the  North  Central  region 
is  expected  to  be  6  percent  above  1971 
plantings  with  increases  ranging  from 
1  percent  in  Illinois  to  23  percent  in 
Nebraska. 

Growers  in  the  South  Atlantic 
region  expect  to  boost  plantings  10 
percent.  Increases  by  States  in  this 
region  range  from  5  percent  to  14  per- 
cent. 

An  acreage  increase  of  3  percent 
is  intended  in  the  South  Central 
region.  Growers  in  Kentucky  expect  to 
up  plantings  25  percent  and  a  16-per- 
cent  increase  is  slated  for  Oklahoma. 

Approximately  44.4  million  acres 
of  soybeans  will  be  harvested  for  beans 
if  growers  plant  the  intended  acreage 
and  the  proportion  harvested  for  beans 
is  about  normal.  If  yields  are  average, 
allowing  for  trend,  1972  production 
would  be  a  record  1,244  million  bushels, 
compared  with  1,169  million  bushels 
last  year. 


PROSPECTIVE  SORGHUM  ACREAGE 
DOWN  24  PERCENT 

Tar  Heel  farmers  have  expressed 
intentions  to  plant  125,000  acres  of 
sorghum  for  all  purposes  in  1972-  This 
is  24  percent  below  last  year' s  record 
acreage  but  it  will  still  be  the 
State's  second  largest,  if  intentions 
materialize.  Farmers  are  planning  to 
cut  acreages  this  year  because  the 
threat  of  a  corn  crop  failure  is  no 
longer  present.  The  new  farm  program 
has  also  encouraged  many  growers  to 
take  acreage  out  of  production. 

Nationally,  growers  intend  to 
plant  18.4  million  acres  of  sorghum  for 
all  purposes,  13  percent  below  last 
year  but  7  percent  above  1970.  Plant- 
ings were  reduced  this  year  primarily 
because  of  the  availability  of  blight- 
free  corn  seed  and  the  new  ASCS  grain 
program.  Many  farmers  who  planted 
sorghums  for  the  first  time  last  year 
are  cutting  back  or  dropping  acreage. 


STATE'S  SWEET  POTATO  ACREAGE  UP 
4  PERCENT- - U .  S.  DECLINE 

Sweet  potato  growers  in  N.  C.  have 
expressed  intentions  to  plant  24,000 
acres  this  year.  If  these  intentions 
are  carried  out,  the  1972  acreage  will 
be  4  percent  greater  than  the  1971  crop 
of  23,000  acres. 

The  intended  U.  S.  plantings  of 
sweet  potatoes  for  1972  are  estimated 
at  118,700  acres,  down  2  percent  from 
1971  and  17  percent  under  1970. 

In  Louisiana,  intended  plantings 
of  38,000  acres  are  down  10  percent 
from  the  42,000  acres  planted  last 
year.  Other  states  with  intended  re- 
ductions are  New  Jersey,  Alabama,  and 
Tennessee.  Mississippi,  at  10,000 
acres  and  Texas,  at  11,000  acres  intend 
to  plant  the  same  acreage  in  1971. 


LESS  CASH  TO  N.  C 

Preliminary  estimates  of  cash 
receipts  from  farm  marketings  plus 
Government  payments  received  by  N.  C. 
producers  during  calendar  1971  are 
placed  at  $1,536  million,  down  4  per- 
cent or  $67  million  from  1970.  Market- 
ing receipts  were  cut  sharply  by  wet 
weather  associated  with  and  following 
Hurricane  Ginger.  Also,  lower  prices 
for  some  crops  and  livestock  items  in 
heavy  production  affected  receipts. 

Receipts  from  the  marketing  of 
field  crops,  vegetables,  fruits  and 
nuts/miscellaneous  crops  and  farm 
forest  products  declined  to  about  $906 
million,  down  l  percent  from  $919  mil- 
lion during  1970. 

1971  cash  receipts  from  livestock 
and  livestock  products,  including 
poultry  items,  totaled  $588  million 
compared  to  1970' s  $625  million,  down 
6  percent.  Lower  unit  prices  from 
several  major  items  were  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  drop  in  overall 
returns  from  livestock. 

Tobacco  cash  receipts  showed  only 
a  slight  change,  dropping  from  $576 
million  in  1970  to  $568  million  last 
year.  Record  high  prices  in  1971  were 
not  enough  to  offset  lower  production. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  FARM 


FARMER  IN  1971 

Corn  receipts  amounted  to  $61.9  million 
in  1971  compared  to  $59.8  in  1970  when 
drought  and  blight  damaged  the  crop 
severely,  cotton  and  cottonseed  re- 
ceipts in  1971  were  $19.6  million;  up 
$1.2  million  as  a  result  of  much  im- 
proved prices  for  lint. 

Both  soybeans  and  particularly 
peanuts,  suffered  extensive  yield  and 
quality  damage  from  Ginger  and  record 
October  rains.  However,  receipts  from 
soybeans  in  1971  were  about  $64.6  mil- 
lion, a  15  percent  increase  over  the 
$56.3  million  of  1970.  This  reflected 
the  larger  outturn  and  more  rapid  dis- 
position of  beans  during  1971.  Peanut 
cash  receipts  in  1971,  at  $43.8  mil- 
lion, were  down  25  percent  from  1970' s 
$58,  5  million. 

Declines  in  cash  receipts  were 
general  among  livestock  categories  and 
quite  severe  in  many  instances,  com- 
bined receipts  from  poultry  and  eggs 
were  off  $29  million  to  $309  million 
mainly  because  broilers  decreased  $13 
million  to  $142  million  and  eggs 
dropped  $21  million  to  $109  million. 
Turkey  receipts  countered  the  trend, 
rising  about  $4  million  to  $42  million. 

See  Cash  Receipts,  Page  5 

INCOME,  1950-1971 


CASH 

RECEIPTS  FROM  FARM  MARKETINGS 

INCOME  PER  FARM  1/ 

YEAR 

Livestock 

and 
Products 

Crops 

Government 
Payments 

Total 
Cash 
Receipts 

Realized 

Gross 
Income.*?/ 

Realized 

Net 
Income  J/ 

Thousand  Do  1 lars 

Do  1 1 ars 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 

158,865 
196,451 
201,033 
218,346 
224,015 
229,773 
243,451 
269,794 
314,218 
296,085 
314,032 

670,830 
771, 163 
741,072 
703,637 
710, 353 
708,595 
733, 210 
570,281 
657,538 
650,238 
752,304 

8,800 
8,032 
6,790 
3,926 

6,  107 

7,  292 
10,515 
26,439 
37,538 
10,625 
12,829 

829,695 
975,646 
948,895 
925,909 
940, 475 
945,660 
987, 176 
866,514 

1,009,294 
956,948 

1,079, 165 

3.415 
4,054 
4,  105 
4,  138 
4,  216 
4,337 
4,635 

4,  278 

5,  140 
5,  106 
5,847 

1,978 
2,  369 
2,265 
2,227 
2,  225 
2,206 
2,306 
1,847 
2,370 
2,  110 
2,698 

1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971* 

321,911 
345,224 
349,732 
363,919 
399,701 
468,779 
462,608 
508, 129 
596,316 
625,072 
588,406 

797,541 
813,632 
835,231 
863,879 
742, 606 
803,508 
833,078 
754, 173 
829,069 
918,823 
906,484 

32,012 
39, 467 
31,778 
35, 156 
43,412 
62,816 
61,696 
61,592 
69,757 
59,682 
41,  348 

1, 151,464 
1,  198,323 
1, 216,741 
1,262,954 
1,  185,719 
1,335,  103 
1,357,382 
1,323,894 
1,495,  142 
1,603,577 
1,536,238 

6,400 
6,874 

7,  233 
7,829 
7,572 

8,  676 
8,910 
8,882 

10,  229 
11,085 
11,015 

3,029 
3,215 

3,  209 
3,476 
3,021 
3,725 
3,666 
3,480 
4,357 
4,628 

4,  160 

JJ  Estimates  of  income  per  farm  are  based  on  revised  numbers  of  farms. 

2J  Excludes  changes   in   inventories.       _3J  Excludes   changes   in   inventories  and 

represents   income  of  farm  operators.        *  Preliminary. 
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COTTON  ACREAGE  UP  6  PERCENT 

North  Carolina  growers  intend  to 
plant  205,000  acres  of  cotton  this 
spring.  An  acreage  this  size  is  16,000 
more  than  was  planted  in  1971-  If 
growers  follow  through  with  their  early 
plans,  this  year's  crop  will  be  the 
largest  since  1966. 

Nation's  Cotton  Acreage  To  Increase 

As  of  March  1,  U.  S.  cotton  pro- 
ducers intend  to  plant  13,529,300  acres 
of  cotton  in  1972--13, 430, 600  acres  of 
upland  and  98,700  acres  of  American- 
Pima.  If  this  acreage  is  realized,  it 
would  be  10  percent  above  the  acreage 
planted  in  1971-  The  1972  national  up- 
land cotton  base  acreage  allotment  is 
11.5  million  acres,  the  same  as  the 
previous  year. 

In  the  Southeast- -North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Goergia,  and  Alabama-- 
growers  expect  to  plant  1,655,000  acres, 
5  percent  above  1971- 

In  the  Delta--Missouri,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana-- 
producers  expect  to  seed  4,540,000 
acres,  18  percent  above  the  1971  plant- 
ings. 

Upland  cotton  producers  in  Oklahoma 
and  Texas  intend  to  increase  acreage  by 
5  percent  to  a  total  of  5,965,000  acres, 
compared  with  5,675,000  acres  in  1971. 
In  Texas,  planting  is  off  to  a  good 
start  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley 
and  is  making  good  progress  in  South 
Texas  and  in  the  Coastal  Bend  area. 

Upland  cotton  producers  in  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California  plan 
to  plant  1,245,000  acres,  9  percent 
more  than  last  year. 


CORN    (Cont'd.  From  Page  1) 

The  South  Atlantic,  South  Central, 
and  Western  regions  expect  to  cut 
acreage  by  8,  13,  and  3  percent,  re- 
spectively, from  1971.  In  the  North- 
eastern States  corn  acreage  will  be 
about  1  percent  smaller  than  in  1971. 

If  growers  plant  the  intended  corn 
acreage  and  the  proportion  for  grain  is 
about  the  same  as  in  recent  years,  the 
crop  would  total  5.1  billion  bushels 
in  1972,  assuming  an  average  yield  per 
acre  adjusted  for  trend.  The  1971  crop 
totaled  5.5  billion  bushels  and  in  1970 
the  harvest  was  4. 1  billion  bushels. 


N.  C.  HAY  ACREAGE  STEADY 

Tar  Heel  farmers  have  expressed 
intentions  to  harvest  375,000  acres  of 
hay  this  year- -unchanged  from  1971.  Hay 
acreage  has  decreased  sharply  since 
1949,  but  this  trend  seems  to  have 
bottomed  out  during  the  last  three 
years. 

The  nation's  hay  growers  expect 
to  harvest  62.8  million  acres  this 
year,  down  about  1  percent  from  1971. 
Acreage  declines  are  expected  in  three 
of  the  five  geographical  areas  includ- 
ing the  main  producing  North  Central 
region. 


CASH    RECEIPTS   (Cont'd.  From  Page  3) 

Meat  animal  cash  receipts  dipped 
noticeably.  Hogs  were  off  $12  million 
in  1971  to  $115  million.  Cattle  and 
calf  receipts  were  $60.7  million  in 
1971  compared  with  $61.  1  million  the 
previous  year. 

Receipts  from  dairy  products  are 
estimated  at  $100  million,  up  nearly 
$5  million. 

900  ACRES  LATE  SUMMER  POTATOES 

North  Carolina  growers  have  ex- 
pressed intentions  to  plant  900  acres 
of  late  summer  Irish  potatoes  in  1972, 
the  same  acreage  planted  in  1971-  This 
crop  is  grown  in  the  northern  Mountain 
counties. 

Intended  plantings  for  late  summer 
and  fall  potatoes  in  the  nation  are 
estimated  at  1,169,400  acres,  97  per- 
cent of  the  1,205,300  acres  planted  in 
1971. 

PEANUTS  (Cont'd.  From  Page  1) 

total  includes  acreage  for  nuts,  hay, 
hogging  off,  and  other  purposes.  These 
intentions  are  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  additional  peanut  acreage 
allotments  for  States  producing  Valen- 
cia-type peanuts  will  be  approved  again 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
1972. 

Applying  an  average  ratio  of 
acreage  harvested  for  nuts  and  an 
average  yield  per  acre  (allowing  for 
trend)  to  growers'  1972  planting  in- 
tentions, production  would  be  3,099 
million  pounds.  Production  for  1971 
was  2,992  million  pounds. 
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COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLES  FOR  FRESH  MARKET 


LETTUCE,  EARLY  SPRING:  Lettuce 
growers  in  the  Wilmington-Burgaw  area  of 
North  Carolina  have  reported  they  will 
have  200  acres  of  lettuce  for  harvest 
this  spring.  This  is  50  acres  below  the 
acres  harvested  last  year. 

Transplanting  of  the  early  spring 
lettuce  usually  starts  about  mid-Febru- 
ary. Due  to  the  hard  freeze  in  mid- 
January,  all  of  the  lettuce  plants  for 
transplanting  were  killed  in  the  beds. 
Excessive  moisture  in  January  and  early 
February  delayed  all  field  operations. 
Transplanting  and  seeding  was  active  the 
latter  part  of  February  and  will  con- 
tinue until  mid-March. 

For  the  Nation,  production  of  early 
spring  lettuce  is  forecast  at  8,700  cwt. , 
slightly  less  than  in  1971- 

WATERMELONS,  EARLY  SUMMER  INTEN- 
TIONS: Reports  indicate  Tar  Heel  water- 
melon growers  intend  to  plant  8,200 
acres  of  melons  in  1972.  If  these  in- 
tentions are  carried  out,  the  acreage  of 
watermelons  for  harvest  in  North  Carolina 
will  be  the  same  as  last  year.  Growers 


have  started  preparing  the  soil  for 
planting  and  have  their  seed  stocks  on 
hand.  Planting  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  State  will  begin  the  last  week  in 
March  and  be  completed  toward  the  end  of 
April. 

As  of  March  1,  U-  S.  growers  indi- 
cate they  intend  to  plant  for  harvest 
205,800  acres  of  early  summer  water- 
melons this  year  compared  with  181,400 
acres  harvested  in  1971  and  198,100 
acres  harvested  in  1970.  In  South  Caro- 
lina, land  preparation  and  fertilizer 
application  has  been  slowed  by  wet  and 
boggy  conditions. 

STRAWBERRIES,  EARLY  SPRING:  The' 
nation's  early  spring  strawberry  crop  is 
forecast  at  91,000  cwt.,  down  1  percent 
from  last  year's  crop  of  92,000  cwt.  In 
Louisiana,  plants  are  in  fair  to  good 
condition  as  excessive  rainfall  continued 
during  the  first  half  of  February.  Re- 
cent weather  has  been  favorable  for 
growth  and  development  and  plants  are 
blooming  heavily.  Light  picking  should 
be  general  in  2  or  3  weeks. 


ACREAGE  &  ESTIMATED  PRODUCTION  REPORTED  TO  DATE,  1972  WITH  COMPARISONS 


CROP  AND 

ACREAGE 

YIELD  PER  ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

For 
Harvest 
1972 

STATE 

1970 

1971 

1970 

1971 

Ind. 
1972 

1970 

1971 

Ind. 
1972 

Acres 

Cwt. 

/,  OOO  Cwt. 

LETTUCE 
EARLY  SPRING 
North  Carolina 

250 

250 

200 

130 

135 

130 

33 

34 

26 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

California 

3,000 
20,500 
23,900 

1,900 
15,700 
21, 100 

1,700 
15,700 
23, 100 

140 
165 

225 

180 
195 

250 

200 
185 

235 

420 
3,383 
5,378 

342 
3,062 
5,275 

340 
2,905 
5,429 

GROUP  TOTAL 

47,650 

38,950 

40,700 

193 

224 

214 

9,  214 

8,713 

8,700 

WATERMELONS 
EARLY  SUMMER  JJ 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Arizona 

California 

8,  200 
22,000 
33,000 
14,000 

9,  500 
6,800 
3,600 

12, 500 
75,000 
4,300 
9,200 

8,200 
22,300 
33,000 
13,500 
10,000 
6,500 
3,300 
12,500 
60,000 
3,900 
8,200 

8,200 
22, 200 
32,000 
14, 500 
10,000 
6,000 
3,300 
13,300 
84,000 
4,000 
8,300 

62 
70 
85 
87 
70 
80 
80 
70 
80 
160 
190 

75 
90 
80 
85 
60 
77 
70 
85 
87 
175 
195 

508 
1,540 
2,805 
1,  218 
665 
544 
288 
875 
6,000 
688 
1,  748 

615 
2,007 
2,640 
1,  148 
600 
501 
231 
1,063 
5,220 
683 
1,599 

June  8 

GROUP  TOTAL 

198, 100 

181,400 

205,800 

85 

90 

16,879 

16,307 

STRAWBERRIES  _£/ 
EARLY  SPRING 
MID-SPRINGS 
LATE  SPRING  JJ 

2,500 
9,300 
31,  320 

2,  100 
8,980 
29,700 

2,200 
8,440 
26,030 

38 
27 
50 

44 
28 
55 

41 

94 
252 
1,567 

92 
254 
1,643 

91 
May  8 
May  8 

JJ  1972  acreage  for  harvest  is  prospective  acreage.    JJ  Fresh  Market  and  Processing. 
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WEATHER  SUMMARY  FOR  FEBRUARY  1972 


February  weather  averaged  rather 
cold;  this  was  the  tenth  consecutive 
year  in  which  February  averages  over 
N.  C-  were  below  the  thirty-year  aver- 
age which  is  designated  as  normal.  The 
first  twelve  days  and  a  shorter  period 
following  the  15th  were  cold,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  month  was  up  to  normal 
or  above;  the  average  for  the  month, 
about  three  degrees  below  normal.  The 
lowest,  on  or  about  the  5th,  was  be- 
tween 10-15°F  over  most  of  N.  C- ;  it 
was  a  little  higher  at  the  coast  and 
lower  at  high  elevations  in  the  Moun- 
tains. The  highest  temperature  occur- 
red on  the  26th  at  the  coast  and  the 
29th  inland,  reaching  the  seventies 
generally  and  as  high  as  80  in  the 
Coastal  Plain. 

Precipitation  was  well  distributed 
over  the  State  throughout  the  month, 
with  total  amounts  in  most  areas  not 
far  from  normal.  Measurable  amounts 
were  reported  on  ten  to  fifteen  days 


of  the  month  in  the  various  areas  of 
N.  C-  Most  daily  amounts  were  light 
to  moderate.  At  about  half  the  sta- 
tions an  inch  or  more  in  24  hours  fell 
once  early  in  the  month  and  again 
around  mid-month.  A  few  places  near 
the  coast  had  two  inches  in  a  day.  The 
driest  period  of  the  month  was  at  the 
end;  rain  still  fell  every  few  days, 
but  amounts  were  small,  snow  and  sleet 
occurred  over  the  northwestern  half  of 
the  State  on  the  1st  and  18th;  some 
snow  was  seen  all  the  way  to  the  coast 
the  18th  or  19th.  There  were  several 
other  days  with  snow  in  the  Mountains. 

Storms  were  infrequent  in  Febru- 
ary, but  there  were  a  number  of  windy 
days.  Asheville  Airport  recorded  winds 
to  60  miles  per  hour  on  the  19th;  winds 
blew  down  trees  and  damaged  buildings 
in  the  Mountains  that  day,  also  causing 
heavy  snow  drifts  in  some  areas.  A  few 
local  thunderstorms  occurred  late  in 
the  month. 


INCHES  OF  RAIN  AND  WATER  YIELD  OF  MELTED  SNOW,  FEBRUARY  1972 

4"       4"        4"  4" 


U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce,  National 
Oceanic  &  Atmospheric  Administration. 

Albert  7.  Hardy,  C limatolog ist 
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OATS  ACREAGE  DOWN  17  PERCENT 

Oats  planted  last  fall  and  this 
spring  in  N.  C.  total  about  200,000 
acres.  This  is  17  percent  below  1971 
and  the  smallest  acreage  since  1928. 
Many  farmers  were  unable  to  seed  oats 
last  fall  because  of  the  persistent 
rainy  weather.  Last  year's  bumper 
crop  may  have  been  another  factor  in 
this  decline. 

U.  S.  oat  plantings  for  harvest 
in  1972  are  expected  to  total  21.0  mil- 
lion acres,  4  percent  below  last  year 
and  14  percent  less  than  1970.  This  is 
the  smallest  acreage  of  oats  since 
1967-  Oats  continue  to  lose  popularity 
among  farmers  as  dollar  returns  per 
acre  are  low  in  relation  to  other 
crops. 


FARM  REPORT 


Compiled  by  authority  of 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

Statistical  Reporting  Service 
Barry  C.    Trelogan,  Administrator 

Published  by 
NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Division  of  Statistics 
James  A.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

Released  semi-monthly  through  the 
Crop  Reporting  Service  at  Raleigh 

Russell  P.  Handy,  Statistician  in  Charge 


Primarily  For  Distribution  To 
CROP  REPORTERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 
Original  Information  Direct  From 
Farmers  and  Other  Local  Sources 


BARLEY  ACREAGE  DOWN  4  PERCENT 

North  Carolina  barley  plantings 
last  fall  and  this  spring  are  estimated 
at  86,000  acres.  This  is  4  percent 
below  the  90,000  acres  planted  for  the 

1971  crop.  All  small  grain  acreages 
in  the  State  are  smaller  due  to  un- 
favorable weather  conditions  at  seeding 
time  last  fall  and  a  better  corn  crop 
in  1971. 

The  nation's  acreage  seeded  to 
barley  last  fall,  plus  that  intended 
to  be  planted  in  the  spring  for  the 

1972  crop,  is  10.4  million  acres,  down 
6  percent  from  1971  planted  acreage. 

The  decline  in  barley  acreage  is 
not  as  sharp  as  that  indicated  in  Janu- 
ary, reflecting  some  changes  in  farmers' 
plans  for  the  1972  crop  year. 

Seeding  of  barley  last  fall  was 
difficult  in  the  eastern  States  because 
of  wet  fields,  while  on  the  other  hand 
much  of  the  Southwest  experienced  dry 
conditions. 

If  growers  seed  their  intended 
acreage  of  barley  this  spring  and  yield 
per  acre  is  average  allowing  for  trend, 
production  would  be  447  million  bushels 
compared  with  462  million  produced  in 
1971. 


aroKna  State  Library 


No.   60  4 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 


April  10,  1972 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PRICES  RECEIVED 
INDEX  DOWN  ONE  POINT 

The  '  'All  Farm  Products'  '  index 
of  prices  received  by  North  Carolina 
farmers  at  local  markets  during  March 
declined  one  point.  The  current  index 
is  114  compared  with  108  last  March  and 
112  in  March  1970.  The  decline  was 
caused  by  a  three  point  drop  in  the 
*  'Livestock  and  Livestock  Products'  ' 
index. 

The  '  'All  Crops' '  index  of  prices 
received  was  up  one  point  at  116. 
Gains  of  two  points  each  were  recorded 
for  cotton,  grains  and  vegetables, 
while  oil  bearing  crops  were  up  five 
points  at  119. 

The  '  'Livestock  and  Livestock 
Products'  '  index  was  down  three  points 
at  112.  The  meat  animals,  poultry,  and 
dairy  indexes  which  compose  this  cate- 
gory were  all  down  5,  3,  and  1  points 
respectively. 

Hog  prices  were  down  $1.70  at 
$23.20  per  cwt.  This  decline  was 
partly  offset  by  a  30  cents  advance  to 
$27.00  for  beef  cattle  and  $1.30 
advance  for  calves  to  $42.80  per  cwt. 

(See  N.    C.  Prices,   Page  2) 


FEBRUARY  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Eggs  produced  in  N.  C.  during 
February  totaled  296  million,  an  in- 
crease of  6  percent  from  the  280  mil- 
lion produced  a  year  earlier.  About 
3.6  percent  of  this  increase  was  due 
to  the  extra  day  in  February  this  year. 
Hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  averaged 
16,512,000  during  the  month  compared 
with  16,379,000  a  year  earlier.  Rate 
of  lay  per  100  layers  at  1,792  eggs 
was  5  percent  above  the  1,708  eggs  per 
100  layers  during  February  1971. 

(See  Table  on  Page  4) 


LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  DOWN 
1  PERCENT  IN  FEBRUARY 

Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  N.  C.  during  February  1972  totaled 
45,191,000  pounds  live  weight,  down  1 
percent  from  February  of  last  year. 
The  decrease  resulted  from  a  3  percent 
decrease  in  hog  slaughter.  Cattle 
slaughter  increased  l  percent  and  calf 
slaughter  more  than  tripled  from  the 
comparable  month  last  year.  Sheep  and 
lamb  slaughter  was  unchanged  from  the 
February  1971  level.  February  1972 
included  an  additional  slaughter  day 
from  the  previous  February  because  of 
leap  year. 

Slaughter  on  a  live  weight  pound- 
age basis  during  February  1972  and  1971 
is  as  follows:  Cattle,  11,845,000  and 
11,670,000;  Calves  332,000  and  90,000; 

(See  Livestock  SI  aughter,   Page  6) 


U.  S.  HOG  SITUATION  -  MARCH  1972 

Hog  slaughter  this  spring  will 
continue  smaller  than  a  year  earlier. 
Hog  slaughter  in  the  summer  and  fall 
will  continue  substantially  below  the 
July-December  1971  level.  The  December 
1971-May  1972  pig  crop  is  forecast  to 
be  9  percent  smaller  than  a  year  ear- 
lier. Pigs  born  during  these  months 
supply  the  bulk  of  second  half  slaughter 
hogs. 

The  rapid  rise  in  hog  prices  late 
last  fall  and  in  early  winter  reflected 
a  sharp  cut  in  hog  slaughter  and  a 
small  reduction  in  the  beef  supply. 
Also,  consumer  demand  for  meat  has  con- 
tinued strong.  Hog  prices,  following 
the  February  and  early  March  drop, 
probably  will  decline  somewhat  further 
in  early  spring  but  then  rise  season- 
ally to  a  summer  high. 

(See  U.   S.   Hog  Si  tuat  ion,  Page  4  J 


U.S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  DOWN  2  POINTS 
PRICES  PAID  UNCHANGED 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  declined  2  points  (2  percent) 
to  120  percent  of  the  January-December 
1967  average  during  the  month  ended 
March  15,  1972.  Contributing  most  to 
the  decrease  were  lower  prices  for 
hogs,  cotton,  lettuce,  celery,  tomatoes 
cattle  and  milk.  Higher  prices  for 
eggs  and  soybeans  were  partially  off- 
setting. The  Index  was  8  percent  higher 
than  a  year  earlier. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farm- 
ers for  Commodities  and  Services,  in- 
cluding Interest,  Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage 
Rates  for  March  15  was  124,  unchanged 
from  a  month  earlier.  Lower  average 
prices  for  food  and  tobacco  and  motor 
supplies  offset  generally  higher 
prices  for  the  other  commodity  groups. 
The  index  was  5  percent  above  a  year 
earlier. 


TURKEYS  TESTED  UP  SHARPLY 

N.  C.  heavy  breed  turkeys  tested 
for  pullorum  disease  during  February 
1972  amounted  to  56,331  compared  with 
3,500  birds  tested  during  February 
1971-  No  light  breeds  were  tested 
during  either  period. 

Heavy  breed  turkeys  in  flocks 
tested  taring  February  in  the  U.  S 
totaled  140,939,  an  increase  of  76 
percent  from  February  1971-  Testings 
July  through  February  were  2,582,232, 
down  8  percent  from  the  same  period  a 
year  ago. 

Light  breed  turkeys  in  flocks 
tested  during  February  equaled  28,371, 
compared  with  28,126  during  February 
1971-  The  number  of  flocks  tested  July 
through  February  were  193,022,  a  de- 
crease of  9  percent  from  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  year. 


FEBRUARY  MILK  PRODUCTION 

Milk  production  on  North  Carolina 
farms  during  February  is  estimated  at 
122  million  pounds,  up  6  million  pounds 
from  a  year  ago,  but  down  4  million 
pounds  from  January  1972. 


N.    C.    PRICES  (Cont'd.    From  Page  I) 

Broilers  were  off  1.5  cents  at  13.5 
cents  and  other  chickens  were  off  .5 
cent  at  11. 5  cents  per  pound.  Eggs  at 
37  cents  were  three  cents  above  last 
month.  Wholesale  milk  price  was  down 
five  cents  at  $7.30  per  hundredweight. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  FARM  PRICES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


INDEX  (1967  =  100) 

Feb.  15 
1972 

Mar.  15 
1972 

Mar.  15 
1971 

Mar.  15 
1970 

Mar.  15 
1969 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Prices  Received:    All  Farm  Products 

115 

114 

108 

112 

105 

All  Crops  

115 

116 

111 

107 

101 

118 

118 

109 

110 

101 

Cotton  

125 

127 

86 

86 

86 

114 

119 

113 

99 

99 

88 

90 

122 

101 

90 

119 

121 

116 

113 

117 

120 

120 

106 

96 

104 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products  

115 

112 

102 

120 

112 

135 

130 

101 

130 

105 

105 

102 

99 

119 

116 

115 

114 

112 

109 

110 

UNITED  STATES 

Prices  Received,  All  Farm  Products  

122 

120 

J/  111 

114 

106 

Prices  Paid,  Commodities  &  Services  JJ 

124 

124 

118 

113 

108 

98 

97 

94 

jj  Including  Interest,  Taxes  and  Farm  Wage  Rates.  2/  Ratio  of  Index  of  Prices 
Received  by  Farmers   to  Index  of  Prices  Paid.     J/  Revised. 
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PRICES  PAID  BY  NORTH  CAROLINA  FARMERS  FOR  FEED  ADVANCED 


Prices  paid  for  feed  by  North 
Carolina  farmers  during  March  were 
mostly  up  for  the  dairy  and  high  pro- 
tein feeds  while  poultry  feeds  held 
steady.  Prices  of  grain  by-products 
were  mixed. 

Mixed  dairy  feeds  showed  a  one 
dollar  increase  for  14%  and  16%  protein 
to  $78.00  and  $79.00  per  ton  respec- 
tively. The  18%  protein  at  $82.00  per 
ton  and  the  20%  at  $86.00  per  ton  were 
two  dollars  higher  than  last  month. 
The  higher  32%  protein  was  up  one 
dollar  per  ton  at  $107.00  while  the  40% 
and  over  protein  remained  steady  at 
$124.00. 

The  poultry  feed  prices  held 
steady  at  the  February  level.  Prices 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

u.  s. 

FIMTT 

Feb.  15 

Mar.  15 

Mar.  15 

1  Q70 

1  Q70 

1  079 

Cbf/ars 

Lb. 

.480 

Corn  

Bu. 

1.19 

1.22 

1.10 

Wheat  

Bu. 

1.39 

1.39 

1.34 

Bu. 

.78 

.79 

.638 

Barley  

Bu. 

1.04 

1.05 

.983 

Rye  

Bu. 

1.40 

1.41 

.825 

Sorghum  Grains. 

Cwt. 

1.95 

1.95 

1.87 

Bu. 

2.93 

3.14 

3.20 

Peanuts  

Lb. 

Lb. 

.305 

.310 

.278 

Cottonseed  

Ton 

48.00 

55.90 

Wool  

Lb. 

.240 

Cwt. 

24.90 

23.20 

23.30 

Beef  Cattle.... 

Cwt. 

26.70 

27.00 

32.40 

Veal  Calves  

Cwt. 

41.50 

42.80 

41.70 

Milk  Cows  

Hd. 

240.00 

245.00 

379.00 

Com'l.  Broilers 

Lb. 

.150 

.135 

.145 

Turkeys  

Lb. 

.220 

.220 

.226 

Eggsi/  

Doz. 

.340 

.370 

.320 

Milk,  Whlse.... 

Cwt. 

^7.35 

J/7.30 

6.02 

Cwt. 

1.78 

Sweet  Potatoes. 

Cwt. 

6.30 

6.70 

6.12 

Apples,  Com'l. . 

Lb. 

.070 

.070 

.069 

Lespedeza  Seed. 

Cwt. 

19.70 

20.40 

18.10 

Korean  

Cwt. 

15.20 

16.40 

Kobe  

Cwt. 

20.40 

21.00 

Sericea  

Cwt. 

24.00 

24.50 

Hay,  All  

Ton 

36.10 

35.60 

29.00 

Alfalfa  Hay.... 

Ton 

37.50 

37.00 

30.50 

Other  

Ton 

36.00 

35.50 

JJ  Average  of  a  1 1  eggs  sold  by  farmers  in- 
cluding hatching  eggs  and  eggs  sold  at 
retail  by  farmers, 

2/  Revised. 

J/  Pre  1 1 mi nary. 


paid  were  chick  starter  $96.00  per  ton, 
broiler  grower  $91.00,  turkey  grower 
$85.00  and  laying  feed  $90.00  per  ton. 

In  the  grain  by-products  group, 
bran  was  off  ten  cents  per  cwt.  to 
$4.10.    Middlings  remained  unchanged  at 
$4.25  per  cwt.  and  corn  meal  increased 
ten  cents  per  cwt.  to  $3.60. 

High  protein  cottonseed  meal  41% 
was  steady  at  $5.50  per  cwt.,  but  soy- 
bean meal  44%  increased  twenty  cents 
per  cwt.  to  $6. 10. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

U.  S. 

TYPE  OF  FEED 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1972 

1972 

1972 

1972 

Per  Ton  - 

Do  liars 

Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

77.00 

78.00 

73.00 

72.00 

16%  Protein  

78.00 

79.00 

77.00 

78.00 

18%  Protein  

80.00 

82.00 

80.00 

81.00 

20%  Protein  

84.00 

86.00 

83.00 

84.00 

32%  Protein  

106.00 

107.00 

109.00 

112.00 

40%  &  Over  

124.00 

124.00 

119.00 

121.00 

Poultry  Feeds 

Chick  Starter 

96.00 

96.00 

99.00 

100.00 

Broiler  Grower  

91.00 

91.00 

94.00 

95.00 

Laying  Feed  JJ  

85.00 

85.00 

84.00 

84.00 

Turkey  Grower  jy 

90.00 

90.00 

95.00 

93.00 

Per 

IOO  Lbs 

.  -  Cbf/ars 

Grain  By-Products 

Bran  

4.20 

4.10 

4.03 

4.00 

Middlings  

4.25 

4.25 

4.08 

4.06 

Corn  Meal  

3.50 

3.60 

3.52 

3.52 

High  Protein  Feeds 

Cottonseed  Meal  41% 

5.50 

5.50 

5.54 

5.63 

Soybean  Meal  44%. . . 

5.90 

6.10 

5.74 

5.94 

JJ  Complete  ration  feeds  which  are  fed 
without  further  mixing  or  supp  I '  emen  ta- 
li on  s. 


LOCAL  MARKET 

FEED 

PRICE 

RATIOS 

POULTRY  FEED 
PRICE  RATIO  U 

N. 

C. 

u. 

S. 

Feb. 

15 
1972 

Mar. 

15 
1972 

Feb. 

15 
1972 

Mar. 

15 
1972 

8.0 

8.7 

6.9 

7.6 

Broiler-Feed. . 

3.3 

3.0 

3.1 

4.9 

Turkey  Feed. . . 

4.9 

4.9 

4.8 

4.9 

JJ  Pounds  of  feed  equal   in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  broilers  and 
one  pound  turkeys. 
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U.  S.  POULT  PRODUCTION  UP  15  PERCENT  IN  FEBRUARY 


Production  of  poults  of  all  breeds 
by  commercial  hatcheries  during  Febru- 
ary totaled  13.5  million,  an  increase 
of  15  percent  from  the  11.7  million 
produced  a  year  ago. .  The  heavy  breed 
poult  hatch  of  12.5  million  was  16  per- 


cent above  last  year,  and  the  light 
breed  hatch  at  923,000  was  7  percent 
above  a  year  earlier. 

Total  turkey  eggs  in  incubators  on 
March  1  was  4  percent  more  than  a  year 
ago.  Heavy  breeds  were  up  4  percent 
and  light  breeds,  23  percent. 


POULTS  HATCHED  DURING  FEBRUARY 


GEOGRAPHIC 

Heavy  Breeds  jj 

Light  Breeds  2J 

All  Breeds 

DIVISION 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Thousands 

North  Atlantic 

113 

142 

5 

5 

118 

147 

East  North  Central 

869 

1,360 

74 

49 

943 

1,409 

West  North  Central 

4,  109 

4,666 

384 

513 

4,493 

5, 179 

South  Atlantic 

1,381 

1,429 

239 

223 

1,620 

1,652 

South  Central 

1,558 

1,628 

57 

69 

1,615 

1,697 

West 

2,805 

3,316 

103 

64 

2,908 

3,380 

UNITED  STATES 

10,835 

12,541 

862 

923 

11,697 

13,464 

JJ  Includes  birds   for  which  the  normal  mature  market ing  weight  of  hens  is  12 
pounds  or  over,     £J  Includes  birds   for  which  the  normal  mature  market i ng  weight 
of  hens   is  less   than  12  pounds 


FEBRUARY  EGG  PRODUCTION 


STATE 

Layers  On  Hand 

Eggs  Per  100 
Layers 

Total 
Eggs  Produced 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Virginia 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 

Thousa 

4,856 
16,379 

5,422 
25,397 
11,665 

nds 

4,447 
16,512 

5,868 
25,753 
12,409 

NumL 

1,660 
1,708 
1,747 
1,708 
1,775 

ier 

1,757 
1,792 
1,833 
1,737 
1,885 

Mi  1 1  i 

81 

280 
95 
434 
207 

ons 

78 
296 
108 
447 
234 

UNITED  STATES 

326,712 

325,280 

1,703 

1,798 

5,564 

5,848 

U.    S.    HOG   SITUATION   (Cont'd.    From  Page  I) 


Hog  prices  will  be  generally 
strong  during  the  second  half  of  the 
year  because  of  the  low  kill  levels  in 
prospect . 

Hog  producers  will  soon  be  de- 
ciding how  many  sows  to  have  farrow' 
during  June-November  this  year.  Hog 
prices  have  improved  in  recent  months 
and  corn  prices  are  lower  than  a  year 
ago.  This  has  lifted  returns  to  hog 
producers  well  above  the  low  levels  of 
late  1970  and  early  1971-  However, 
farmers  probably  will  not  increase 
June-November  farrowings  this  year. 
The  reduction  in  indicated  spring 


farrowings  is  substantial,  and  since 
1950  sharp  increases  or  decreases  in 
the  spring  pig  crop  have  always  been 
followed  by  a  change  in  the  same 
direction  in  the  fall  crop.  However, 
with  improved  profits  and  plenty  of 
corn,  hog  producers  will  be  taking 
steps  to  increase  pig  output  in  the 
future.  Thus,  the  fall  pig  crop  may 
not  be  down  nearly  as  much  as  the 
spring  pig  crop.  Of  course,  any  re- 
duction in  fall  farrowings  would  be 
reflected  in  first  half  1973  hog 
slaughter. 
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HATCHERY  PRODUCTION  FOR  FEBRUARY  1972  UP  4  PERCENT 


Commercial  hatcheries  in  North 
Carolina  produced  27,506,000  straight- 
run  baby  chicks  during  February  1972, 
up  4  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  The 
February  hatch  consisted  of  26,806,000 
broiler-type  and  700,000  egg-type 
chicks  compared  with  25,535,000 
broiler-type  and  957,000  egg-type 
chicks  during  February  last  year.  Most 
of  the  4  percent  increase  occurred 
because  of  the  extra  day  in  February 
this  year. 


Across  the  nation  the  February 
hatch  was  up  12  percent  for  broiler- 
type  chicks  but  down  4  percent  for 
egg^type  chicks. 

The  number  of  broiler-type  eggs 
in  incubators  on  March  1  was  up  6  per- 
cent from  the  previous  year  for  the 
nation  and  up  4  percent  for  the  South 
Atlantic  States.  The  number  of  egg-type 
eggs  in  incubators  on  March  l  was  down 
20  percent  for  the  nation  and  down  22 
percent  for  the  South  Atlantic  region. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERIES,  FEBRUARY  1971-1972 


STATE 

BROILER-TYPE 

EGG-TYPE 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

25,535 
1,955 

34,312 
5,285 
9,352 

15,865 
6,246 

Thousan 

26,806 

2,011 
38,631 

6,163 
10,011 
17,920 

7,006 

ds 

957 
538 
3,504 
3,734 
1/ 
1/ 
206 

700 
634 
4,012 
3,395 
1/ 
JJ 
491 

UNITED  STATES 

238,991 

268,733 

42,937 

41,206 

JJ  U.   S.    total  includes  Delaware  and  Maryland  to  avoid  disclosing  individual 
opera  t ions. 


NUMBER  GRADE  "A"  PRODUCERS  DELIVERING  TO  N.  C. 
DISTRIBUTORS  AND  AVERAGE  DAILY  MILK  PRODUCTION  PER  PRODUCER 


MONTH 

NUMBER  OF  GRADE 
"A"  PRODUCERS 

1971  AS 
%  OF 

AVERAGE  DAILY 

PRODUCTION 
PER  PRODUCER 

1971  AS 
%  OP 

1971 

1970 

1969 

1970 

1969 

1971 

1970 

1969 

1970 

1969 

Number 

Percen t 

Pounds 

Percent 

January 

2,183 

2,294 

2,374 

95.2 

92.0 

1.678 

1.531 

1,425 

109.6 

117.8 

February 

2.169 

2,285 

2,367 

94.9 

91.6 

1.698 

1.575 

1,457 

107.8 

116.5 

March 

2,160 

2,283 

2.362 

94.6 

91.4 

1,749 

1.623 

1,467 

107.8 

119.2 

April 

2.143 

2.261 

2,351 

94.8 

91.2 

1.794 

1,661 

1,557 

108.0 

115.2 

May 

2.134 

2,246 

2,338 

95.0 

91.3 

1,774 

1,603 

1,535 

110.7 

115.6 

June 

2,129 

2,239 

2,357 

95.1 

90.3 

1.619 

1.509 

1.388 

107.3 

116.6 

July 

2,126 

2,231 

2,341 

95.3 

90.8 

1,580 

1,495 

1,364 

105.7 

115.8 

August 

2,120 

2,224 

2,336 

95.3 

90.8 

1.614 

1,515 

1,416 

106.5 

114.0 

September 

2,111 

2,214 

2.334 

95.3 

90.4 

1,676 

1,568 

1,464 

106.9 

114.5 

October 

2,097 

2.211 

2,311 

94.8 

90.7 

1,710 

1,604 

1,484 

106.6 

115.2- 

November 

2,090 

2,198 

2,302 

95.1 

90.8 

1,742 

1,609 

1,502 

108.3 

116.0 

December 

2,082 

2,186 

2,292 

95.3 

90.9 

1,761 

1,667 

1.528 

105.6 

115.2 
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LIVESTOCK   SLAUGHTER  (Continued  From  Page  I) 


Hogs  33,004,000  and  33,970,000;  and 
Sheep  and  Lambs  10,000  and  10,000. 

Commercial  production  of  red  meat 
in  the  48  States  totaled  2,877  million 
pounds  in  February,  up  4  percent  from 
a  year  earlier.  Commercial  meat  pro- 
duction includes  slaughter  in  federally 
inspected  and  other  slaughter  plants, 
but  excludes  animals  slaughtered  on 
farms. 

Beef  production  in  February  was 
1,715  million  pounds,  up  6  percent  from 
the  1,616  million  pounds  produced  in 
February  1971.  The  number  of  cattle 
slaughtered  was  also  up  6  percent,  and 
average  live  weight  was  3  pounds  more 
than  a  year  earlier. 

There  were  37  million  pounds  of 
veal  produced  in  February  1972,  down  10 
percent  from  February  1971-  Calves 


slaughtered  during  February  were  down 
10  percent,  while  the  average  live 
weight  increased  4  pounds. 

Pork  production  in  February 
totaled  1,081  million  pounds,  up  1  per- 
cent from  a  year  ago.  The  number  of 
hogs  slaughtered  was  down  3  percent. 
Live  weight  per  head  at  234  pounds  was 
unchanged  from  a  year  earlier.  Lard 
rendered  per  100  pounds  of  live  weight 
was  6.3  pounds  compared  with  8.4  pounds 
in  February  1971. 

There  were  44  million  pounds  of 
lamb  and  mutton  produced  in  February 
1972,  down  2  percent  from  a  year  ear- 
lier. Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  totaled 
830,900  head,  down  slightly  from  Febru- 
ary 1971-  Average  live  weight  at  108 
pounds  was  l  pound  below  a  year  ago  but 
1  pound  above  last  month. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  u 


FEBRUARY 

JANUARY  THROUGH  FEBRUARY 

SPECIES 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Slaughtered 

Live  Weight 

Slaughtered 

Live  Weight 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Thous. 

Head 

Thous 

Lbs. 

Thous. 

Head 

Thous. 

Lbs. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Cattle 

11.8 

12.3 

11,670 

11,845 

25.1 

24.7 

24,638 

23,699 

Calves 

.4 

1.4 

90 

332 

1.0 

2.9 

266 

694 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.1 

.1 

10 

10 

.1 

.1 

10 

10 

Hogs 

158.0 

148.0 

33,970 

33,004 

342.0 

311.0 

73,530 

69,190 

TOTAL 

170.3 

161.8 

45,740 

45,191 

368.2 

338.7 

98,444 

93,593 

Mi  1 1  ion  Head 

Mil  1  ion  Lbs. 

Mill  ion  Head 

Mi  1 1  ion  Lbs. 

UNITED  STATES 

Cattle 

2.6 

2.8 

2,732 

2,905 

5.5 

5.7 

5,790 

5,937 

Calves 

.3 

.3 

73 

67 

.6 

.6 

150 

138 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.8 

.8 

91 

90 

1.8 

1.7 

191 

184 

Hogs 

7.0 

6.8 

1,648 

1,602 

15.3 

13.9 

3,614 

3,272 

TOTAL 

10.7 

10.  7 

4,544 

4,664 

23.2 

21.9 

9,745 

9,531 

JJ  Includes  s  I  aughter  in  Federa  1 1  y  i nspec  ted  and  other  s  I  augh  ter  plants.  Excludes 
animals  s  I augh tered  on  farms. 
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AVERAGE  PRICES  PAID  PRODUCERS  AND  BUTTERFAT  CONTENT  OF 
GRADE  "A"  MILK  USED  IN  ALL  PRODUCTS 
NORTH  CAROLINA  --  JANUARY  -  DECEMBER  1970-71 


MONTH 

PRICE  PER  CWT.  FOR 
3.5%  BUTTERFAT 

PRICE  PI 
BASED  ON  I 

:r  CWT. 
JUTTERFAT 

BUTTERFAT  TEST 

1971 

1970 

1971 

1970 

1971 

1970 

Doff 

ars 

Per c en t 

January 

7.21 

7.06 

H  AC 

7.  4o 

7. 

32 

3. 

91 

3.  93 

February 

7.  15 

7.00 

1 .  4U 

7. 

22 

3. 

Q1 

o.  OD 

March 

7.  14 

6.85 

7.  32 

7. 

02 

3. 

80 

3.79 

April 

7.  10 

6.90 

/ .  Z  5 

7. 

03 

3. 

71 

3.72 

May 

7.  08 

6.  94 

H  1/1 

7.  14 

7. 

01 

3. 

60 

3.61 

June 

7.  08 

6.82 

H     1  O 

6. 

86 

3. 

57 

3.56 

Till  v 

7.24 

6.92 

7.  26 

6. 

93 

3. 

54 

3.51 

August 

7.25 

6.96 

7.28 

7. 

02 

3. 

55 

3.60 

September 

7.43 

7.20 

7.50 

7. 

24 

3. 

61 

3.56 

October 

7.41 

7.  20 

7.55 

7. 

32 

3. 

73 

3.70 

November 

7.40 

7.07 

7.59 

7. 

29 

3. 

82 

3.87 

December 

7.  21 

7.  10 

7.43 

7. 

33 

3. 

86 

3.89 

AVERAGE 

7.23 

7.01 

7.36 

7. 

14 

3. 

72 

3.72 

GRADE  "A"  PURCHASES  FROM  PRODUCERS  BY  NORTH  CAROLINA 
DISTRIBUTORS  BY  CLASSES  1971-1970 


MONTH 

CLASS  I  PURCHASES  JJ 

CLASS  II 

PURCHASES 

1971 

1970 

1971 

1970 

Thousand 
Pounds 

Percen t 

Thousand 
Poun ds 

Percen t 

Thousand 
Pounds 

Percen t 

Thousand 
Pounds 

Percent 

January 

100,738 

88.7 

100,202 

92.1 

12,825 

11.3 

8,651 

7.9 

February 

90,874 

88.1 

91,099 

90.4 

12,275 

11.9 

9,700 

9.6 

March 

101,580 

86.7 

98,449 

85.7 

15,558 

13.3 

16,382 

14.3 

April 

97,538 

84.6 

98,426 

87.4 

17,788 

15.4 

14,248 

12.6 

May 

99,672 

84.9 

97,586 

87.5 

17,677 

15.1 

13,992 

12.5 

June 

86,478 

83.6 

85,139 

84.0 

16,923 

16.4 

16,221 

16.0 

July 

92,105 

88.5 

87,884 

85.0 

12,000 

11.5 

15,490 

15.0 

August 

93,632 

88.3 

88,277 

84.5 

12,413 

11.7 

16,146 

15.5 

September 

101,459 

95.6 

99,344 

95.4 

4,686 

4.4 

4,822 

4.6 

October 

104,883 

94.4 

104,746 

95.4 

6,273 

5.6 

5,084 

4.6 

November 

102,877 

94.2 

96,699 

91.1 

6,375 

5.8 

9,389 

8.9 

December 

99,939 

87.9 

98,371 

87.1 

13,726 

12.1 

14,603 

12.9 

TOTAL 

1, 171,775 

88.8 

1,146,222 

88.8 

148,519 

11.2 

144,728 

11.2 

U  Cfass   I   is  a   total  of  regular  Class  I  and  IA  allocations. 
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FARM  REPORT 


a 
m 

2  ^ 

>  5 

H  SO 

w  ^  G  Compiled  by  authority  of 

_  £  W  Z  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

2  g  zh 

h  m  Statistical  Reporting  Service 

«  n  O  O  Barry  C.    Trelogan,   Adninis  trator 

■  s  ^   

S    x  3  >  h  Published  by 

'  S  O  >  NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
^  °  2  m  Division  of  Statistics 

-j  g  O  C/5  Jcwies  i<.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 


Released  semi-monthly  through  the 


C  Crop  Reporting  Service  at  Raleigh 

^  flusseii  P.  Handy,  Statistician  in  Charge 


Primarily  For  Distribution  To 
CROP  REPORTBRS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 
Original  Information  Direct  Prom 
Farmers  and  Other  Local  Sources 


COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


PRICES 

RECEIVED 

PARITY 

PRICES 

AVERAGE 

PRICES 

BY  FARMERS 

M 

AS  PERCENTAGE 

COMMODITY 

OF  PARITY 

Feb.  15 

Mar.  15 

Feb.  15 

Mar.  15 

Feb.  15 

Mar.  15 

1972 

1972 

1972 

1972 

1972 

1972 

Do  1 1  ars 

Percen t 

Cotton,  Lb  

.3027 

.2780 

.5389 

.5389 

56 

52 

Wheat,  Bu  

1.34 

1.34 

2.96 

2.96 

45 

45 

Corn,  Bu  

1.09 

1.10 

1.95 

1.95 

56 

56 

Oats,  Bu  

•  636 

.638 

.981 

.981 

65 

65 

1.01 

.983 

1.54 

1.54 

66 

64 

Rye,  Bu  

.831 

.825 

1.57 

1.57 

53 

53 

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt 

32.60 

32.40 

36.00 

36.00 

91 

90 

Hogs,  Cwt  

25.70 

23.30 

29.90 

29.90 

86 

78 

Lambs,  Cwt  

27.70 

28.20 

37.00 

37.00 

75 

76 

Eggs,  Doz  

.289 

.320 

.546 

.546 

3/  51 

3/  58 

Milk,  Whlse. ,  Cwt.  2/ 

J/  6.10 

4J  6.02 

7.70 

7.70 

3/  78 

3/  79 

//  Parity  prices  as  computed  current/ y  using  base  prices  in  effect  and  indexes  for 
months  indicated.     2/  Estimated  average  price  for  the  month  for  a!  I  milk  sold  at 
wholesale  to  plants  and  dealers.     3/  Revised.     4/  Preliminary.     5/  Percentage  of 
seasonally  adjusted  pri ces   to  pari  ty  pri ces. 
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NO.  605 


NATION'S  WINTER  WHEAT  GROWTH  RAPID 
MOISTURE  NEEDED 

Warm  March  temperatures  got  wheat 
off  to  an  early  spring  start  as  ther- 
mometers hit  the  80°  mark  as  far  north 
as  Nebraska.  Maturity  was  advanced. 
Much  of  the  Oklahoma  wheat  crop  was 
jointing  by  April  1,  about  3  weeks 
ahead  of  normal.  Overall  condition  of 
the  U.  S.  crop  ranged  from  fair  to 
excellent.  April  1  crop  prospects  were 
much  better  than  last  spring  in  both 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  where  this  spring' s 
dry  weather  is  not  as  serious  as  last 
year' s  drouth.  Freezing  weather  the 
last  week  of  March  caused  light  damage 
to  grain  acreage  in  the  West  and 
southern  Great  Plains.     Strong  winds 

(See  U.    S.    Wheat,   Page  2) 


LATE  SPRING  POTATO  ACREAGE  LOWER 

Tar  Heel  farmers  are  expected  to 
harvest  11,000  acres  of  late  spring 
potatoes  in  1972--7  percent  below  the 
11,800  acres  last  year.  About  8,800 
acres  are  expected  to  be  harvested  in 
the  eight  commercial  Northeastern 
counties  of  Beaufort,  Camden,  Carteret, 
Currituck,  Hyde,  Pamlico,  Pasquotank 
and  Tyrrell,  down  from  9,600  acres  in 
1971.  Acreage  in  the  4  'other  Coastal 
counties''  is  estimated  at  2,200,  un- 
changed from  last  year. 

Production  of  early  spring  pota- 
toes in  the  U.  S.  is  forecast  at 
3,996,000  cwt . ,  7  percent  more  than 
last  year's  3,735,000  cwt.  but  16  per- 
cent less  than  the  1970  crop  of 
4,757,000  cwt. 

The  late  spring  crop  is  estimated 
at  70,600  acres  for  harvest  in  1972,  9 
percent  less  than  the  77,900  acres 
harvested  last  year  and  13  percent  less 
(See  U.    S.   Potatoes,   Page  3) 


April  18,  1972 


RAINS  REDUCED  1971  PEANUTS 
SMALLEST  CROP  SINCE  1961 

Production  of  peanuts  by  N.  C. 
farmers  in  1971  amounted  to  325,500,000 
pounds,  down  27  percent  from  the 
445,890,000  pounds  produced  in  1970  and 
the  smallest  crop  since  1961.  Growers 
harvested  155,000  acres  in  1971,  down 
12,  000  from  the  acreage  harvested  in 
1970.  Some  acreage  was  a  complete  loss 
due  to  Hurricane  Ginger  and  persistent 
rains  that  followed.  Growers  averaged 
about  2,100  pounds  per  acre  in  1971, 
down  570  pounds  from  the  record  yield 
of  1970,  but  430  pounds  more  than  in 
1961.  October  rains  caused  extension 
yield  and  quality  losses,  conditions 
during  that  time  kept  most  fields  so 
wet  that  digging  and  combining  were 
slow  and  erratic.  Harvest  was  late  and 
drawn  out. 

The  Nation's  revised  peanut  crop 
for  1971  of  nearly  3,004  million  pounds 
(net  weight)  was  almost  1  percent  above 
the  previous  year' s  record  large  crop. 
A  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  2,067 
pounds  in  1971  exceeded  the  1970  record 

(See  U.    S.   Peanuts,  Page  2) 

U.  S.  WESTERN  DECIDUOUS  FRUIT 
HIT  BY  FREEZE 

Temperatures  in  the  teens  and  low 
twenties  in  many  western  fruit  growing 
areas  during  the  last  week  of  March 
caused  extensive  damage  to  some  crops. 
Fruit  trees  were  blooming  well  ahead  of 
usual  since  above  normal  temperatures 
had  prevailed.  Orchards  were  damaged 
from  Washington  and  California  across 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  northern  Texas 
and  Oklahoma.  The  extent  of  damage  has 
not  been  determined  at  this  time. 
Freezing  temperatures  nipped  some 
peach  orchards  in  North  and  south 
(See  U.    S.    Fruit,   Page  57 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 


U.    S.    PEANUT  (Cont'd.    From  Page  I) 

high  yield  by  36  pounds. 

Acres  planted  alone  for  all  pur- 
poses in  the  10  producing  States  totaled 
1,528,900,  up  10,600  acres  from  a  year 
earlier.  Acreage  harvested  for  nuts 
totaled  1,453,500  acres  in  1971,  13,500 
acres  less  than  in  1970.  The  drop  in 
harvested  acres  was  due  to  heavy  aban- 
donment caused  by  extremely  wet  condi- 
tions at  harvest  time  in  the  Virginia- 
North  Carolina  area,  and  dry  weather 
during  the  growing  season  in  parts  of 
Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

In  the  Virginia-North  Carolina 
area  production  was  543  million  pounds, 
off  28  percent  from  the  record  758  mil- 
lion pounds  produced  in  1970.  Yield 
was  2,  199  pounds  per  acre,  619  pounds 
less  than  1970.  Acreage  harvested  for 
nuts  in  1971  totaled  247,000  acres, 
down  22,000  acres  from  the  year  before. 

Peanut  production  in  the  Southeast 
area  is  estimated  at  a  record  1,858 
million  pounds,  nearly  18  percent  above 
the  previous  record  in  1970.  A  record 
yield  of  2,375  pounds  exceeded  the  1970 
record  yield  by  316  pounds.  All  five 
States  in  the  southeast  area  had  record 
yields  while  production  in  Georgia  and 
Florida  set  new  highs.  Acreage  har- 
vested totaled  782,500  acres,  14,700 
above  the  previous  year.  The  increase 
in  harvested  acres,  favorable  weather, 
and  greater  use  of  higher  yielding 
varieties  contributed  to  the  record 
crop  for  the  area. 

The  Southwestern  peanut  crop,  at 
602  million  pounds,  was  6  percent  less 
than  1970.  The  1971  yield  per  acre  was 
1,421  pounds,  down  67  pounds  from  a 
year  earlier.  Acreage  harvested  for 
nuts  totaled  424,000  acres  compared 
with  430,200  acres  in  1970.  Dry  weather 
early  in  the  season  caused  extensive 
abandonment  in  Texas  and  reduced  yields 
over  the  area. 


THE  OLE'  TEAM:  To  help  farmers 
improve  their  income  special  USDA  teams 
are  studying  marketing  problems  of 
potatoes,  apples,  canning  peaches, 
pork,  and  eggs.  The  plan  harnesses  the 
wide  expertise  within  USDA  and  will 
have  these  marketing  experts  consult 
with  farmers,  agribusiness,  univer- 
sities, and  State  Depa  r tmen  ts  of  Agri- 
culture to  help  family  farmers  with 
their  marketing. 


u.   s.   WHEAT   (Cont'd.  From  Page  I) 

caused  dust  storms  in  the  dry  southwest 
and  Plains  but  rapid  spring  growth 
helped  minimize  crop  damage.  Growing 
conditions  were  good  on  April  l  but  a 
soaking  rain  would  be  extremely  benefi - 
cial  from  the  great  plains  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Kansas  wheat  fields  were  in  good 
to  excellent  condition  as  warm  weather 
got  the  crop  off  to  a  fast  start  on  the 
strength  of  last  fall's  moisture. 
Surface  moisture  was  quite  short  in 
western  and  central  districts,  strong 
winds  caused  soil  blowing  but  good 
ground  cover  minimized  damage,  soil 
moisture  declined  sharply  in  Oklahoma 
during  March.  The  bulk  of  the  wheat 
crop  was  making  fair  to  good  progress 
but  fields  were  under  stress  in  dryer 
areas.  Greenbugs  were  plentiful  in 
southwest  Oklahoma  and  farmers  have  in- 
creased spraying  activities.  Wheat  on 
the  Texas  Northern  High  Plains  is  mak- 
ing good  to  excellent  progress.  How- 
ever, growers  are  grazing  out  some  dry- 
land acreage  on  the  Low  Plains  and 
Southern  High  Plains  because  of  soil 
moisture  shortages. 

Nebraska  wheat  greening  was 
accelerated  by  warm  temperatures.  The 
crop  outlook  is  generally  good  in 
Colorado  and  Nebraska.  Late  month 
snows  brought  needed  moisture  to  the 
dry  soils  in  both  States.  The  Pacific 
Northwest,  including  Montana,  was  one 
wheat  region  where  moisture  supplies 
improved  during  March.  Mild  spring 
weather  enhanced  crop  growth.  Washington 
wheat  overwintered  well  and  little  re- 
seeding  will  be  done.  Dryland  grain 
prospects  are  bleak  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico.  If  substantial 
rainfall  is  not  received  shortly, 
considerable  abandonment  will  likely 
occur . 

THE  9-CENT  Bl  TE:  Packaging  mater- 
ials take  about  a  9- cent  bite  out  of 
every  retail  dollar  spent  on  farm 
foods.  In  1970.  of  the  %  10 1.6  billion 
consumers  paid  for  farm  foods,  §8.8 
bil  lion  was  for  packaging  materials. 
Behind  food  packaging  growth  are  frozen 
foods,  overnight  coas t-  to- coas t  deliv- 
eries, and  producing  areas  distant  from 
major  consuming  areas.  Today,  almost 
half  of  all  containers  and  packaging 
materials  made  in  the  U.  S.  are  for 
food . 


U.    S.    POTATOES     (Cont'd.    From  Page  I) 


than  the  81, 100  acres  harvested  in  1970. 

The  1972  California  late  spring 
crop  is  estimated  at  31,200  acres  com- 
pared with  36,200  acres  harvested  in 

1971  and  38,200  in  1970.     Note:  The 

1972  late  spring  acreage  for  California 
excludes  this  acreage  classified  as 
early  summer  that  was  included  with  the 
acreage  intended  for  planting  reported 
earlier.  Harvest  is  expected  to  get 
underway  in  Kern  County  by  late  April 
with  volume  movement  starting  about  May 
1.  vines  were  burned  back  by  the 
freeze  in  late  March  but  production 
probably  will  not  be  materially 
affected. 

Reductions  in  acreage  from  a  year 
ago  are  also  indicated  for  Texas  and 
Arizona.  A  small  increase  in  the  acre- 
age for  1972  is  estimated  for  the 


Baldwin  area  of  Alabama  and  for 
Louisiana.  In  the  Baldwin  area  com- 
pletion of  planting  was  delayed  until 
about  March  l  by  wet  weather.  Weather 
has  been  very  favorable  for  the  Frio 
County,  Texas,  crop.  Harvest  is  ex- 
pected to  begin  about  mid-April, 
earlier  than  usual. 

Production  for  the  winter  crop  is 
estimated  at  2,419,000  cwt . ,  down  2 
percent  from  the  March  1  forecast  and 
22  percent  less  than  1971  production. 

In  Florida,  harvesting  of  reds  and 
whites  is  expected  to  continue  into 
May.  About  65  percent  of  the  crop  re- 
maines  to  be  harvested  after  April  1 
compared  with  60  percent  on  the  corres- 
ponding 1971  data.  Harvest  of  Califor- 
nia' s  winter  crop  was  virtually  com- 
pleted by  April  l. 


I  r i  sh  Potatoes 


Seasonal 
Group  and 
State 

ACREAGE 

YIELD  PER 

ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

Harvested 

For 
Harvest 
1972 

1970 

1971 

Indi- 
cated 
1972 

1970 

1971 

Indi- 
cated 

1  Q79 

1970 

1971 

/ 

.OOO  A 

?res 

Cwt . 

/  OOO  Ow t 

WINTER: 

Florida  

10.3 

10.9 

10. 

0 

158 

140 

145 

1,627 

1,  526 

1,450 

California  

8.5 

7.  1 

5. 

7 

230 

220 

170 

1,955 

1,562 

969 

TOTAL  

18.8 

18.0 

15. 

7 

191 

172 

154 

3,  582 

3,088 

2,419 

EARLY  SPRING: 

Fla. -Hastings. . . 

24.5 

23.0 

21. 

0 

165 

132 

160 

4,043 

3,036 

3,360 

-Other. .  

1.9 

2.4 

2. 

2 

140 

125 

130 

266 

300 

286 

Texas  

3.  2 

3.8 

2. 

8 

140 

105 

125 

448 

399 

350 

TOTAL  

29.6 

29.  2 

26. 

0 

161 

128 

154 

4,  757 

3,  735 

3,996 

LATE  SPRING: 

North  Carolina 

-8  N.E.  Counties 

10.0 

9.6 

8. 

8 

145 

150 

May  11 

1,  450 

1,440 

May  11 

-Other  counties. 

2.4 

2.2 

2. 

2 

135 

130 

324 

286 

Alabama  

7.9 

8.7 

9. 

0 

130 

115 

1,027 

1,001 

Mississippi  

2.5 

2.0 

2. 

0 

85 

85 

213 

170 

Arkansas  

1.4 

1.4 

1. 

4 

65 

65 

91 

91 

2.6 

2.7 

2. 

9 

75 

70 

195 

189 

Texas  

4.8 

5.0 

4. 

8 

120 

100 

576 

500 

Arizona  

11.3 

10.  1 

8. 

3 

240 

280 

2,712 

2,828 

38.2 

36.2 

•31. 

2 

380 

370 

14, 516 

-U  13, 394 

TOTAL  

81.  1 

77.9 

70.  6 

260 

255 

21,  104 

19,899 

*  Does  not  incfude  acreage  c lass  i  fi ed  as  early  summer  that  was   included  in  the 
intended  acreage  for  planting  reported  earlier.       JJ  Does  not  include  1,369,000 
hundredwe  i  gh  t  not  harves  ted  because  of  economic  condi  tions. 
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COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLE  REPORT,  APRIL  1 


CABBAGE,  LATE  SPRING  (East): 
Growers  in  the  Coastal  counties  of  N.C. 
report  they  intend  to  harvest  1700 
acres  of  late  spring  cabbage  in  1972. 
If  these  intentions  materialize,  the 
crop  would  tie  300  acres  larger  than 
last  year.  Growers  had  considerable 
difficulty  obtaining  plants  for  setting 
the  acreage  this  spring.  Most  of  the 
early  planted  fields  were  destroyed  by 
the  heavy  freeze  in  mid -January.  Plants 
from  Florida  were  received  over  a 
period  of  two  months  and  planting  was 
active  until  late  March.  Harvest  from 
the  early  plantings  should  begin  the 
first  week  of  May. 

For  the  Nation,  the  late  spring 
cabbage  crop  is  placed  at  5,550  acres 
for  harvest  this  year,  compared  with 
5,380  acres  harvested  last  year.  About 
50  percent  of  Ohio' s  crop  has  been 
transplanted.  Cold  weather  in  Virginia 
damaged  the  early  planted  crop.  Reset- 
ting is  near  completion  but  the  crop  is 
expected  to  be  later  than  normal.  Late 
March  was  favorable  for  planting  in 
Maryland.  In  N.  C. ,  cool  temperatures 
in  March  delayed  plant  growth. 

CABBAGE,  LATE  SUMMER  (WEST):  Late 
summer  cabbage  growers  located  in  the 
Piedmont  and  Mountain  counties  of  N.  C 
reported  intentions  to  plant  3400  acres 
in  1972.  This  is  an  increase  of  100 
acres  above  last  year.  The  first  yield 
report  will  be  released  on  July  10.  In 
the  Hendersonville  area,  transplanting 
has  started  and  most  of  the  acreage 
should  be  set  during  April  and  early 
May.  In  the  Northwestern  counties, 
transplanting  will  be  active  in  late 
May  and  early  June. 

Intended  crop  of  late  summer  cab- 
bage for  the  U.  S.  is  estimated  at 
13,900  acres  for  harvest  this  year, 
compared  with  13,600  acres  harvested  in 
1971.  Most  areas  in  Pennyslvania  appear 
to  have  ample  moisture  supplies,  but 
there  is  not  much  field  activity,  soil 
moisture  is  adequate  in  major  producing 
areas  of  Illinois.  In  Washington  field 
preparation  has  been  delayed  by  wet 
conditions.  In  California  planting  is 
underway  and  should  continue  into  July. 

LETTUCE,  EARLY  SPRING:  Lettuce 
production  in  N.  C.  is  estimated  at 
26,000  cwt.,  down  from  the  34,000  har- 
vested in  1971.  Yield  per  acre  is 
forecast  at  130  cwt.,  down  5  cwt.  from 
last  year.     Growers  intend  to  harvest 


200  acres  in  1972  and  this  is  50  acres 
below  last  year. 

The  crop  is  a  little  late  because 
of  wet,  cold  weather  in  January  and 
February.  Transplanting  and  seeding 
was  active  the  latter  part  of  February 
and  will  continued  until  mid-March. 
Harvest  usually  starts  the  last  few 
days  of  April.  However,  adverse  weather 
has  caused  some  delay  in  growth  to  date. 

The  U.  S.  early  spring  lettuce 
crop  of  8,700,000  cwt.  is  forecast  for 
1972.  This  compares  with  8,713,000 
cwt.  harvested  in  1971. 

STRAWBERRIES,  MID -SPRING:  The 
N.  C.  acreage  of  strawberries  for  har- 
vest is  estimated  at  2100  acres.  This 
is  200  acres  above  the  1900  acres  har- 
vested in  1971.  Most  of  the  acreage  is 
in  fair  to  good  condition,  but  vegeta- 
tive growth  has  been  slow  due  to  cold 
weather  in  February  and  March.  The 
acreage  of  '  'pick-your-own'  '  operations 
is  expected  to  be  considerably  above 
last  year.  Very  little  frost  damage 
to  strawberry  blossoms  had  been  re- 
ported prior  to  April  1.  Extremely  low 
temperatures  on  April  8  and  9  covering 
most  of  the  production  area  is  believed 
to  have  caused  considerable  damage  to 
strawberry  blossoms. 

The  U.  S.  mid-spring  strawberry 
crop  for  1972  is  expected  to  be  har- 
vested from  8850  acres,  compared  with 
8980  acres  harvested  in  1971.  In 
Illinois,  unseasonably  dry  weather  in 
1971  hurt  some  beds  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  State.  spring  moisture 
supplies  are  adequate  and  beds  are  in 
good  condition.  Harvest  should  begin 
in  early  May.  In  N.  C.  stands  are 
about  normal  and  there  has  been  very 
little  frost  damage. 

CANTALOUPS:  For  the  U.  S.  an 
estimated  33,300  acres  of  spring  canta- 
loups for  harvest  in  1972  compares  with 
31,600  acres  harvested  in  1971.  In  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas  vines 
have  a  heavy  bloom  and  fruit  is  setting 
well.  Harvest  is  expected  to  begin 
about  May. 

CUCUMBERS:  The  Nation's  early 
spring  crop  is  placed  at  1, 166, 000  cwt., 
26  percent  more  than  last  year.  In 
Florida  replanting  of  wind  damaged 
acreage  was  active  during  March. 
Heaviest  losses  were  in  the  southwest 
and  Pompano  areas. 


ACREAGE  AND  ESTIMATED  PRODUCTION  REPORTED  TO  DATE 
1972  WITH  COMPARISONS 


CROP  AND 
STATE 


ACREAGE 


Harvested 


1970 


1971 


For 
Harvest 
1972 


YIELD  PER  ACRE 


Harvested 


1970 


1971 


Indi- 
cated 
1972 


PRODUCTION 


Harvested 


1970  1971 


Indi- 
cated 
1972 


CABBAGE 

LATE  SPRING^/ 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Ohio  

Missouri  , 

Maryland  , 

Virginia  , 

Tennessee  


1,400 
360 
800 
750 

1,200 
900 


Acres 


1,400 
380 
800 
750 

1,  100 
950 


Hun dfedwe i gh  t 


L  000  Cwt. 


1,700 
400 
800 
680 

1,000 
970 


90 
215 
115 
155 
105 
260 


115 
190 
115 
155 
105 
275 


126 
77 
92 
116 
126 
234 


161 
72 
92 
116 
116 
261 


May  8 


GROUP  TOTAL. 


5,410 


5,  380 


5,550 


143 


152 


771 


818 


CABBAGE  JJ  2J 

LATE  SUMMER 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 
Pennsylvania. . 

Indiana  

Illinois  

Colorado  

Washington. 
California. 


3,300 
1,800 
1,  100 
1,900 
1,900 
1,000 
2,700 


3,300 
1,700 
1,  100 
1,900 
1,900 
1,000 
2,700 


3,400 
1,600 
1,000 
1,900 
2,  100 
1,  100 
2,800 


200 
240 
255 
190 
225 
210 
220 


230 
210 
255 
185 
235 
190 
215 


660 
432 
281 
361 
428 
210 
594 


759 
357 
281 
352 
447 
190 
581 


July  10 


GROUP  TOTAL. 


13,700 


13,600 


13,900 


216 


218 


2,966 


2,967 


LETTUCE 

EARLY  SPRING 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 
New  Mexico. 

Arizona  

California. . . . 


250 
3,000 
20,500 
23,900 


250 
1,900 
15,700 
21, 100 


200 
1,700 
15,700 
23, 100 


130 
140 
165 

225 


135 
180 
195 
250 


130 
200 
185 
235 


33 
420 
3,383 
5,378 


34 
342 
3,062 
5,275 


26 
340 
2,905 
5,429 


GROUP  TOTAL. 


47,650 


38,950 


40,700 


193 


224 


214 


9,  214 


8,713 


8,700 


STRA  WBERR I  EStZ/ 

MID-SPRING 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Illinois  

Missouri  

Maryland  

Virginia  

Kentucky  

Tennessee  

Arkansas  

Oklahoma  


1,800 

1,500 
600 
600 

1,000 
700 
900 

1,500 
700 


1,900 
1,  500 
600 
600 
870 
600 
860 
1,  400 
650 


2,  100 
1,400 
540 
550 
750 
700 
860 
1,  300 
650 


20 
24 
32 
32 
33 
37 
27 
28 
24 


20 
24 
30 
36 
30 
46 
37 
25 
29 


36 
36 
19 
19 
33 
26 
24 
42 
17 


38 
36 
18 
22 
26 
28 
32 
35 
19 


GROUP  TOTAL. 


9,300 


8,980 


8,850 


27 


28 


252 


254 


May  8 


JJ  Fresh  market  and  processing, 
acreage . 


2J   1972  acreage  for  harvest  is  prospective 


U.    S.    FRUIT  (Cont'd.    From  Page  I) 
Carolina  during  tne  third  week  of  March. 
By  the  end  of  March,  peaches  were  in 
full  bloom  in  the  southern  states. 

In  California  temperatures  during 
the  first  3  weeks  of  March  were  above 
normal  but  dipped  to  below  normal  the 
last  week.  Development  of  most  decid- 
uous fruit,  nut,  and  grape  crops  was 
about  10  days  ahead  of  normal.  Young 
growth  in  vineyards  and  orchards  was 


susceptible  to  frost  damage  and  on 
March  26  and  27  freezing  temperatures 
hit  major  producing  districts  through- 
out California.  Damage  was  generally 
light  in  most  tree  fruits  and  nuts 
crops.  Grapes,  particularly  raisin 
varieties  in  the  san  Joaquin  Valley, 
suffered  light  to  moderate  damage  with 
some  growers  reporting  a  complete  loss. 


5 


GROSS  INCOME  FROM  TURKEYS  UP  9  PERCENT 


N.  C.  turkey  sales  have  risen 
sharply  in  recent  years.  Number  of 
turkeys  raised  in  1971  totaled  10,469,- 
000,  an  increase  of  9  percent  from  the 
9,579,000  birds  raised  in  1970.  Turkey 
production  in  1971  totaled  183,208,000 
pounds  compared  with  176,254,000  pounds 
last  year,  a  4  percent  increase.  The 
average  of  22.8  cents  per  pound  re- 
ceived for  turkeys  is  1. 1  cents  above 
1970.  Gross  income  from  turkeys  pro- 
duced in  1971  totaled  $41,771,000  com- 
pared with  $38,247,000  in  1970,  an  in- 


crease of  9  percent. 

Turkeys  raised  nationally  in  1971 
totaled  120.  1  million  birds,  4  percent 
above  1970.  Production  in  1971  totaled 
2,262  million  pounds  live  weight,  3 
percent  more  than  the  2, 196  million 
pounds  produced  in  1970.  Gross  income 
from  turkeys  in  1971  at  $501  million 
was  up  1  percent  from  1970.  The  1971 
price  received  by  producers  averaged 
22.1  cents  per  pound  compared  with  22.6 
cents  in  1970. 


TURKEYS:  Number  Raised,  Disposition  and  Income 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED 

STATES 

1970 

1971 

1970 

1971 

Raised,  Total. . . 

.(1,000 

head) 

9,579 

10,469 

116,003 

120,085 

Heavy  Breeds. . 

. (1,000 

head) 

8,  182 

8,918 

103,480 

106,312 

Light  Breeds. . 

.(1,000 

head) 

1,397 

1,551 

12,523 

13,773 

Produced  

. (1,000 

lbs.) 

176,254 

183,208 

2, 195,647 

2,261,786 

Price  Per  Pound. 

. (cents) 

21.7 

22.8 

22.6 

22.  1 

Gross  Income  JJ  . 

. (1,000 

dols.) 

38, 247 

41,771 

497,248 

500,954 

JJ  Includes  home  con  sump  t  i  on ,   which  is   less   than   I  percent  of  total  produc t i on . 


U.  S.  PASTURE  AND  RANGE  FEED  GOOD 

Pasture  and  range  feed  conditions 
in  the  37  States  reporting  on  April  l 
averaged  80  percent  of  normal.  For  the 
30  States  having  comparable  records  for 
last  year  and  the  10 -year  average,  the 
condition  was  78  percent.  This  is  8 
percentage  points  above  April  1,  1971 
and  1  percentage  point  above  the  1961-70 
average  for  the  date.  Temperatures 
were  below  normal  over  most  of  the 
Nation  in  late  March.  Ground  water  and 
moisture  was  generally  good  except  in 
south  and  central  California  and  part 
of  Arizona  where  it  was  extremely  dry 
for  this  time  of  year.  Conditions  in 
Oklahoma  and  Texas  were  greatly  im- 
proved over  last  year  when  drouth  pre- 
vailed . 

Reported  pasture  and  range  feed 
conditions  ranged  from  a  low  of  58 
percent  in  California  to  a  high  of  94 
in  Idaho.  The  reported  condition  in 
California  was  the  lowest  since  1961. 
Conditions  in  the  North  Central  States 
averaged  close  to  a  year  earlier.  Most 
£outh  Atlantic  and  all  south  Central 
states  were  improved  from  last  April  1, 
\vith  the  Texas  average  up  30  percentage 
points  and  Oklahoma  up  14  points. 


DROP  THOSE  EGGS:  USDA  has  recom- 
mended a  2  percent  drop  in  egg  produc- 
tion in  the  last  half  of  1972  to  avoid 
the  depressed  prices  expert enced  by  egg 
producers  in  late  197 1.  This  will  re- 
quire a  grea  ter-  than- 2-percen  t  cut  in 
the  size  of  the    laying  flock. 


MARCH  MILK  PRODUCTION  UP  2  PERCENT 

Milk  produced  on  N.  C-  farms  dur- 
ing March  totaled  134  million  pounds, 
up  2  percent  from  the  132  million 
pounds  produced  during  March  1971. 
Production  per  cow  averaged  740 
pounds--up  from  the  715  pounds  a  year 
earlier.  The  number  of  milk  cows  in 
the  State  continues  to  decline.  There 
were  an  estimated  181,000  cows  on 
N.  C.  farms  during  March  compared  with 
185,000  during  March  1971.  Pasture 
condition  as  of  April  1,  estimated  at 
85  percent  of  normal  is  up  3  percent 
compared  with  a  year  earlier. 

The  Nation's  milk  production  dur- 
ing March  totaled  10,440  million  pounds 
an  increase  of  2. 1  percent  from  the 
previous  March. 


WEATHER  SUMMARY  FOR  MARCH  1972 


March  was  a  topsy-turvy  month,  in 
which  most  of  the  warm  weather  came  in 
the  first  half,  and  the  final  week,  in 
spite  of  the  advancing  season,  was  the 
coldest  but  one.  Temperatures  reached 
the  seventies  on  several  days  from  the 
1st  to  the  16th,  and  the  eighties  on 
one  or  more  days  in  some  areas;  the 
very  highest  reading  came  on  several 
different  days  in  the  different  parts 
of  North  Carolina.  The  lowest  tempera- 
ture of  the  month,  in  the  twenties  at 
most  places  outside  the  Mountains,  also 
came  on  different  days:  on  or  about 
the  6th  at  some  stations,  the  10th  at 
others,  and  as  late  as  the  26th  at  yet 
other  places,  some  Mountain  stations 
dropped  below  10  degrees  on  the  26th. 
With  all  the  ups  and  downs,  tempera- 
tures averaged  over  the  whole  month  of 
March  came  out  close  to  normal. 

March  was  the  driest  month  thus 
far  in  1972,  the  precipitation  averag- 
ing slightly  below  normal  in  most 
areas.  Rain  fell  frequently  enough, 
but  amounts  were  generally  rather  small 
during  the  first  half  of  the  month. 
Then  a  good  rain  on  the  16th  was  fol- 
lowed by  about  average  precipitation 


the  rest  of  March.  In  keeping  with  the 
late  March  cold  weather,  most  of  the 
snow  came  during  the  final  week,  snow 
accumulated  several  inches  deep  in  the 
Mountains  on  the  25th  and  again  the 
3lst;  on  the  25th  there  were  accumula- 
tions of  an  inch  or  more  well  eastward 
into  the  Coastal  Plain,  and  a  few 
flakes  were  seen  all  the  way  to  the 
coast.  There  were  no  unusually  heavy 
rainfalls  in  March;  most  weather  sta- 
tions did  not  receive  as  much  as  an 
inch  in  any  one  day. 

Thunderstorms  occurred  on  three  to 
six  different  days  in  the  various 
areas,  being  most  frequent  in  the 
Mountains  and  near  the  Coast.  There 
were  several  moderately  windy  periods 
during  March,  but  none  extremely 
stormy;  highest  winds  were  generally 
around  30  miles  per  hour,  and  occurred 
in  most  areas  the  16th  or  17th.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  sunshine  during 
most  of  the  month,  but  the  final  week 
was  quite  cloudy.  Fog  occurred  during 
the  early  morning  hours  on  several 
days,  mostly  during  the  last  half  of 
March. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL  AND  WATER  YIELD  OF  MELTED  SNOWFALL,  MARCH  1972 


4"  2"  2" 


Rainfall  data  furnished  by 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce,  National 

Oceanic  &  Atmospheric  Administration. 

Albert  V.  Hardy,  C  limatolog ist 
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FARM  REPORT 


Compiled  by  authority  of 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

Statistical  Reporting  Service 
Barry  C.    Trelogan,  Administrator 

Published  by 
NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
Division  of  Statistics 
James  A.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

Released  semi-monthly  through  the 
Crop  Reporting  Service  at  Raleigh 

Russell  P.  Handy,  Statistician  in  Charge 


Primarily  For  Distribution  To 
CROP  REPORTERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 
Original  Information  Direct  Prom 
Farmers  and  Other  Local  Sources 


Farm  Wage  Rates  Higher 

Farmers  in  N.  C.  paid  higher  wage 
rates  on  April  1,  1972  than  they  did  a 
year  earlier.  The  April  l  average  of 
$10.20  per  day  with  house  is  60  cents 
above  the  $9.60  average  paid  a  year 
ago.  Rates  paid  workers  without  room 
or  board  increased  80  cents  per  day 
from  $11.00  on  April  1,  1971  to  $11.80 
on  April  1,  1972.  The  average  hourly 
rate  of  pay  with  house  at  $1.31  is  up 
12  cents  from  a  year  ago.  The  hourly 
rate  without  house  increased  from  $1.38 
to  $1.50  on  April  1,  1972. 

In  the  south  Atlantic  States  wage 
rates  were  higher.  The  average  wage 
rates  on  April  1,  1972  were  70  cents 
higher  for  daily  rate  with  house  and 
$1.00  higher  per  day  without  board  or 
room.  The  average  cash  rate  per  hour 
with  house  at  $1.35  increased  13  cents 
from  a  year  ago.  The  hourly  rate  with- 
out board  or  room  averaged  $1.48  and  is 
4  cents  above  April  1,  1971. 


FARM  WAGE  RATES: 

N.  C 

and 

South  Atlantic 

States 

Area  and 

April  l 

April  ] 

Classification 

1971 

1972 

Do  1 1  a  rs 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Per  Day: 

With  House 

9.60 

10.20 

Without  Board  or  Room 

11.00 

11.  80 

Per  Hour: 

With  House 

1.  19 

1.31 

Without  Board  or  Room 

1.  38 

1.50 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

Per  Day: 

With  House 

9.90 

10.60 

Without  Board  or  Room 

10.  50 

11.  50 

Per  Hour: 

With  House 

1.  22 

1.  35 

Without  Board  or  Room 

1.44 

1.48 

No.   60  6 


Raleigh,  N.  C, 


May  5,  1972 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PRICES  RECEIVED 
INDEX  DOWN  ONE  POINT 

The  "All  Farm  Products''  index  of 
prices  received  by  Tar  Heel  farmers  at 
local  markets  during  April  is  down  one 
point  to  112-  A  year  ago,  the  index  was 
108  and  on  April  15,  1970,  the  index 
was  HO.  The  decline  from  last  month 
was  caused  by  a  drop  in  the  livestock 
and  livestock  products  index  of  3 
points. 

The  ''All  Crops''  index  held 
steady  at  116  from  last  month.  Prices 
fluctuated  for  individual  items  but 
there  was  no  change  for  the  overall 
index. 

The  116  represents  a  six  point 
increase  from  a  year  ago  and  an  8 
point  jump  from  April  15,  1970. 

The  decline  from  last  month  in 
the  '  'Livestock  and  Livestock  Products* ' 
was  caused  by  a  decrease  of  6  points  in 
(See  N.    C.  Prices,   Page  7) 


N.  C.  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN  AND 
SOYBEANS  HIGHER 

Stocks  of  soybeans  and  other 
grains  in  all  positions  in  North  Caro- 
lina on  April  1,  1972  totaled  57.3  mil- 
lion bushels  --  about  one-third  more 
than  a  year  earlier.  Both  farm  stocks 
and  off-farm  stocks  were  above  a  year 
ago. 

Corn  stocks  in  all  positions  on 
April  1  totaled  38.8  million  bushels  -- 
up  37  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  Soy- 
beans in  storage  on  April  1  amounted  to 
9.9  million  bushels  --  7  percent  above 
the  previous  year.  Stocks  of  wheat, 
oats  and  barley  were  moderately  above  a 
year  earlier. 

Sorghum  grain  stored  on  April  1 
totaled  nearly  2.3  million  bushels, 
more  than  double  those  on  hand  a  year 
earlier.  A  substantial  increase  in 
acreage  harvested  for  grain  occurred 
(See  Grain  Stocks,  Page  4) 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  FARM  PRICES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


March 

April 

April 

April 

April 

INDEX  (1967  =  100) 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1972 

1972 

1971 

1970 

1969 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Prices  Received:    All  Farm  Products 

3/ 

113 

112 

108 

110 

104 

All  Crops  

116 

116 

110 

108 

101 

118 

118 

109 

110 

101 

Cotton  

127 

129 

92 

90 

88 

119 

121 

110 

102 

100 

90 

92 

122 

102 

92 

121 

121 

115 

113 

115 

120 

120 

103 

97 

104 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products  

J/ 

107 

104 

104 

113 

110 

130 

124 

99 

125 

107 

3J 

93 

91 

105 

109 

113 

J/ 

115 

112 

111 

108 

106 

UNITED  STATES 

Prices  Received,  All  Farm  Products. . . . 

120 

120 

3J  111 

111 

106 

Prices  Paid,  Commodities  &  Services  U 

124 

125 

119 

Parity  Ratio  2/  

97 

96 

93 

U  I nc I ud i ng  Interest,  Taxes  and  Farm  Wage.  Rates.  £/  Ratio  of  Index  of  Prices 
Received  by  Farmers   to  Index  of  Prices  Paid.     JJ  Revised. 


GROSS  FARM  INCOME  FROM  P 

Gross  farm  income  received  from 
poultry  and  poultry  products  in  North 
Carolina  totaled  $317,188,000  for  the 
marketing  year  ending  December  l,  1971- 
This  represents  a  decline  of  6.7  per- 
cent from  the  $340,056,000  realized 
from  the  1970  marketing  year.  The  de- 
crease was  due  to  reduced  production 
and  lower  prices  for  eggs  and  broilers. 
Chickens  raised  and  turkeys  raised  both 


rRY  DECREASES  7  PERCENT 

increased  and  partly  offset  the  decline 
in  eggs  and  broilers. 

Gross  income  from  eggs  declined 
13.8  percent  to  $117,202,000;  income 
from  broilers  declined  5.6  percent  to 
$147,630,000;  income  from  chickens  in- 
creased 11.8  percent  to  $10,585,000; 
and  income  from  turkeys  increased  9.2 
percent  to  $41 , 771 , 000. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  POULTRY  PRODUCTION,  DISPOSITION  AND  INCOME,  1  970-  1971  ^ 


1970 

1971 

PERCENT 
PROM 

CHANGE 
1970 

CjUUO  . 

Number  of  layers  (thous. )  2/ . .  . 

16, 736 

16, 216 

_ 

3 

x 

Eggs  per  layer  (number)  

219 

222 

1 

4 

3,  673 

3,  597 

2 

1 

3,  601 

3,  528 

9 

0 

Price  per  dozen  (cents)  

44.4 

39.  1 

_ 

11 

9 

Cash  receipts  (thous.  dollars). 

133,237 

114,954 

- 

13 

7 

rjr"  0  c  c    i  nnnmo    /thnnc       Hnl  1  arc  \ 
UI  Uoo    lllUUhlfc!     y  LIlUUo.     UU1  lal        .  . 

1QC  Qfl1 

ill,  ZvZ 

13 

8 

UniL/IYtMNo  -    ~u _ 

Numhpr  ra i spd  /"thrums 

1Q  OQc: 
1 0 , ZOO 

15 

0 

Number  sold  (thousands) 

12, 030 

14  "31  9 

11. 

9 

Pounds  sold  (thousands). 

74' 586 

88  734 

19. 

0 

Price  per  pound  (cents)  

12.0 

11. 3 

- 

5. 

8 

Cash  receipts  (thous.  dollars). 

8,  950 

10, 027 

12. 

0 

Gross  Income  (thous.  dollars).. 

9,  466 

10, 585 

11. 

8 

COMMERCIAL  BROILERS: 

Number  produced  (thousands) .... 

308, 624 

289, 926 

6. 

1 

Pounds  produced  (thousands).... 

1, 141,909 

1,101,719 

3. 

5 

Price  per  pound  (cents)  

13.7 

13.4 

2. 

2 

Gross  income  (thous.  dollars).. 

156,442 

147,630 

5. 

6 

EGGS,  CHICKENS  AND  BROILERS: 

Cash  receipts  (thous.  dollars). 

298,629 

272,611 

8. 

7 

Gross  income  (thous.  dollars).. 

301,809 

275,417 

8. 

7 

TURKEYS: 

Number  raised  -  total  (thous.). 

9,579 

10,469 

9.3 

Heavy  breeds  (thousands)  

8,  182 

8,918 

9. 

0 

Light  breeds  (thousands)  

1,397 

1,551 

11. 

0 

Pounds  Produced  (thousands).... 

176,254 

183,208 

3. 

9 

Price  per  pound  (cents)  

21.7 

22.8 

5. 

1 

Gross  income  (thous.  dollars).. 

38,247 

41,771 

9. 

2 

EGGS,   CHICKENS,   BROILERS  AND 

TURKEYS: 

Gross  income  (thous.  dollars).. 

340,056 

317, 188 

6. 

7 

_//  Beginning  with   this   report,    all  annual  production,    disposition,    cash  receipts 
and  gross   income  estimates    for  chickens,    eggs,    broilers  and  turkeys  are  published 
on  a  Decembe  r  I    through  November  30  ma  rke  t  i  ng  year  basis.     2J  Average  number  on 
hand  during  year.     JJ  Does  not  include  commercial  broilers. 


MARCH  EGG  PRODUCTION  UP  1  PERCENT 


Eggs  produced  in  N.  C.  during 
March  totaled  311  million,  an  increase 
of  l  percent  from  the  309  million  pro- 
duced a  year  earlier.  Hens  and  pullets 
of  laying  age  averaged  16,058,000  dur- 


ing the  month  compared  with  16,335,000 
a  year  earlier.  Rate  of  lay  per  100 
layers  at  1,934  eggs  was  2  percent 
above  the  1,894  eggs  per  100  layers 
during  March  1971.      (See  Table  on  Page  6> 


PRICES  PAID  BY  NORTH  CAROLINA  FARMERS  FOR  FEED 


Prices  paid  for  feed  by  North 
Carolina  farmers  during  April  were 
mixed  when  compared  to  last  month. 
Some  items  were  up  while  others  de- 
clined. The  total  effect  will  mean 
that  the  prices  held  steady. 

Mixed  dairy  feed,  14%  protein, 
held  at  $78.00,  16%  protein  went  up  a 
dollar  to  $80,  while  18%,  20%  and  32% 
protein  each  went  down  a  dollar  to  $81, 
$85  and  $106  per  ton  respectively. 
The  40%  and  over  protein  feed  went  up 
two  dollars  to  $126.  U.  S.  figures  in 
general  went  up. 

The  poultry  feed  prices  were  mixed 
also.  Chick  starter,  broiler  grower, 
laying  feed  and  turkey  grower  prices 
were  $96,   $92,    $85  and  $91  respec- 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

1 1NJTT 

Mar.  15 

Apr.  15 

Apr 

15 

1972 

1972 

1972 

Dol lars 

Tobacco  

Lb. 

835 

Corn  

Bu. 

1.22 

1.24 

1 

13 

Wheat  

Bu. 

1.39 

1.39 

1 

36 

Oats  

Bu. 

.79 

.80 

635 

Barley  

Bu. 

1.05 

1.06 

990 

Rye  

Bu. 

1.41 

1.40 

829 

Sorghum  Grains. 

Cwt. 

1.95 

1.95 

1 

87 

Soybeans  

Bu. 

3.14 

3.25 

3 

37 

Peanuts  

Lb. 

Cotton  

Lb. 

.310 

.315 

313 

Cottonseed  

Ton 

Wool  

Lb. 

295 

Hogs  

Cwt. 

23.20 

21.60 

22 

50 

Beef  Cattle.. . . 

cwt. 

27.00 

26.50 

31 

90 

Veal  Calves  

Cwt. 

42.80 

42.80 

41 

40 

Milk  Cows  

Hd. 

245.00 

250.00 

383 

00 

Com'l.  Broilers 

Lb. 

.135 

.125 

131 

Turkeys  

Lb. 

.220 

.230 

221 

Eggs  1/  

Doz. 

4/  .300 

.290 

274 

Milk,  Whlse.... 

Cwt. 

^/7.35 

^/7.20 

5 

88 

Potatoes  

Cwt. 

1 

78 

Sweet  Potatoes. 

Cwt. 

6.70 

6.80 

7 

64 

Apples,  Com'i. . 

Lb. 

.070 

.071 

Lespedeza  Seed. 

Cwt. 

20.40 

20 

00 

Korean  

Cwt. 

16.40 

Kobe  

Cwt. 

21.00 

Sericea  

Cwt. 

24.50 

Hay,  All  

Ton 

35.60 

35.50 

28 

00 

Alfalfa  Hay... 

Ton 

37.00 

36.50 

29 

20 

Other  

Ton 

35.50 

35.50 

JJ  Average  of  a  1 1  eggs  sold  by  farmers  in- 
cluding hatching  eggs  and  eggs  sold  at 
retail  by  farmers, 

2J  Revised. 

J/  Pre  I  imi nary. 

4/  Corrected. 


tively.  Broiler  grower  and  turkey 
grower  is  up  a  dollar  from  last  month. 
These  above  prices  still  compare  well 
with  the  prices"  last  year  of  $104, 
$102,  $94  and  $102  respectively  for 
chick  starter,  broiler  grower,  laying 
feed  and  turkey  grower. 

In  the  grain  by-products,  bran  and 
cottonseed  meal  (41%)  was  up  10  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  to  $4.20  and  $5.60 
and  corn  meal  was  down  10  cents  to 
$3.50.  The  rest  remained  unchanged 
from  the  previous  month- -middl ings 
$4.25,  and  soybean  meal  (44%)  $6.10. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

U 

S. 

TYPE  OF  FEED 

March 

April 

March 

April 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1972 

1972 

1972 

1972 

Per  Ton 

-  Ob  liars 

Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

14%  Protein  

78.00 

78.00 

72.00 

73.00 

16%  Protein  

79.00 

80.00 

78.00 

78.00 

18%  Protein  

82.00 

81.00 

81.00 

81.00 

20%  Protein  

86.00 

85.00 

84.00 

85.00 

32%  Protein  

107.00 

106.00 

112.00 

113.00 

40%  &  Over  

124.00 

126.00 

121.00 

122.00 

Poultry  Feeds 

Chick  Starter 

96.00 

96.00 

100.00 

101.00 

Broiler  Grower  

91.00 

92.00 

95.00 

96.00 

Laying  Feed  jj  

85.00 

85.00 

84.00 

85.00 

Turkey  Grower  jj . . 

90.00 

91.00 

93.00 

95.00 

Per 

IOO  Lbs    -  Ob  liars 

Grain  By-Products 

Bran  

4.10 

4.20 

4.00 

4.02 

Middl ings  

4.25 

4.25 

4.06 

4.05 

Corn  Meal  

3.60 

3.50 

3.52 

3.51 

High  Protein  Feeds. . 

Cottonseed  Meal  41% 

5.50 

5.60 

5.63 

5.65 

Soybean  Meal  44%. . 

6.10 

6.10 

5.94 

6.14 

JJ  Complete  ration  feeds  which  are  fed 
without  further  mixing  or  supp fementa- 
tions* 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 
PRICE  RATIO  JJ 

N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

March 

15 
1972 

April 

15 
1972 

March 

15 
1972 

April 

15 
1972 

Egg-Feed 

8.7 

6.8 

7.6 

6.  4 

Broiler-Feed 

3.0 

2.  7 

4.9 

2.7 

Turkey  Feed 

4.9 

5. 1 

4.9 

4.  7 

JJ  Pounds  of  feed  equal    in   value  to 
one  dozen  eggs,    one  pound  broilers 
and  one  pound  turkeys 
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TURKEYS  TESTED 

Heavy  breed  turkeys  tested  in 
N.  C.  for  pullorum  disease  during 
March  1972  totaled  10,134,  down  71 
percent  from  the  35,060  tested  during 
March  1971.  No  light  breed  turkeys 
were  tested  in  North  Carolina  during 
either  period. 

Heavy  breed  turkeys  in  U.  S. 
flocks  tested  during  March  totaled 
48,692,   down  35  percent   from  March 


OFF  SHARPLY 

1971.  Testings  July  through  March 
were  2,630,924,  down  8  percent  from  a 
year  earlier. 

Light  breed  turkeys  in  flocks 
tested  during  March  totaled  46,586, 
compared  with  21,343  during  March  1971. 
The  number  in  flocks  tested  July 
through  March  were  239,608,  an  increase 
of  3  percent  from  the  corresponding 
period  last  year. 


STOCKS  OF  GRAINS  APRIL  1 


CROP 

OFF-FARM  TOTAL  JJ 
April  1 

ON-FARM  TOTAL 
April  1 

TOTAL  ALL  POSITIONS^/ 
April  1 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Thousand  Bushel s 

WORTH   PARHT  TNA 

Corn  for  grain 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Sorghum  Grain 
Soybeans 

7,228 

1,563 

383 

67 
* 

478 

6,563 

11,926 
1,977 
549 
142 
14 
517 
7,  177 

21,000 
851 
1,419 
590 
26 
493 
2,705 

26,858 
1,277 
1,490 
951 
29 
1,740 
2,696 

28,228 
2,414 
1,802 

657 

* 

971 

9,268 

38,784 
3,254 
2,039 
1,093 
43 
2,257 
9,873 

UNITED  STATES 

Corn  for  grain 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Sorghum  Grain 
Soybeans 

670,220 
679,337 
199,540 
115,019 
24, 142 
268,081 
369,063 

897,077 
686,736 
228,428 
118,045 
31,970 
336,365 
333,664 

1,854,444 
384,213 
502,003 
142,055 
10,660 
89,628 
247, 102 

2,446,979 
528, 129 
502,405 
165,074 
17,123 
143,589 
217,207 

2,524,664 
1,063,550 
701,543 
257,074 
34,802 
357, 709 
616, 165 

3,344,056 
1,214,865 
730,833 
283,119 
49,093 
479,954 
550,871 

JJ  Includes  stocks  at  mi  I  Is,    elevators  and  warehouses,    terminals,   processors,  and 
C.C.C.    owned  grain  at  bin  sites.     2J  Off- farm  total  plus   farm  stocks.      *  Unpub- 
lished to  avoid  disclosing  individual  opera  t ions. 


GRAIN    STOCKS    (Cont'd.    From  Page  I J 
last  year. 

Stocks  of  the  four  feed  grains  in 
the  United  States  (corn,  oats,  barley, 
and  sorghum)  on  April  1,  1972  amounted 
to  126  million  tons,  28  percent  above 
the  98  million  tons  on  hand  a  year  ear- 
lier. Corn  and  sorghum  led  the  in- 
crease from  a  year  ago,  with  gains  of 
32  and  34  percent,  respectively.  Hold- 
ings of  barley  and  oats  were  also  above 
a  year  earlier.  Feed  grain  disappear- 
ance during  January-March  amounted  to 
48.8  million  tons,  3  percent  more  than 
for  the  same  quarter  in  1971. 

Wheat  stocks  were  14  percent  higher 
than  a  year  earlier  and  the  largest 
April  l  holdings  since  1963.  Durum 
wheat  stocks  were  also  well  above  last 
year.  Rye  stocks  were  41  percent  above 
a  year  earlier  and  double  the  April  l, 
1970  supplies.     Soybean  stocks  were  11 


percent  below  a  year  earlier. 

All  wheat  in  storage  April  l,  1972 
totaled  1,215  million  bushels,  14  per- 
cent more  than  a  year  earlier  and  the 
largest  April  l  stocks  since  1963. 

Corn  stocks  in  all  storage  posi- 
tions on  April  l,  1972  totaled  3,344 
million  bushels,  up  32  percent  from  a 
year  earlier  and  12  percent  above  April 
1,  1970. 

Oats  stored  in  all  positions  on 
April  1,  1972  totaled  a  record  high  731 
million  bushels,  4  percent  above  last 
year' s  previous  high. 

Soybeans  stored  in  all  positions 
totaled  551  million  bushels  on  April 
1,  1972,  11  percent  less  than  a  year 
earlier  and  the  smallest  for  the  date 
since  1968. 

Sorghum  grain  in  storage  April  1, 
1972  totaled  480  million  bushels. 
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MARCH  HATCHERY  PRODUCTI 

Commercial  hatcheries  in  N.  C. 
produced  30,382,000  straight-run  baby 
chicks  during  March  1972,  down  2  per- 
cent from  a  year  earlier.  The  March 
hatch  consisted  of  29,392,000  broiler- 
type  and  990,000  egg-type  chicks  com- 
pared with  29,677,000  broiler-type  and 
1,206,000  egg-type  chicks  during  March 
last  year. 

Across  the  nation  the  March  hatch 
was  up  6  percent  for  broiler-type 


DOWN  2  PERCENT  IN  N.  C. 

chicks  but  down  17  percent  for  egg-type 
chicks. 

The  number  of  broiler-type  eggs  in 
incubators  on  April  l  was  up  4  percent 
from  the  previous  year  for  the  nation 
and  up  1  percent  for  the  South  Atlantic 
States.  The  number  of  egg-type  eggs 
in  incubators  on  April  1  was  down  18 
percent  for  the  Nation  and  down  23  per- 
cent for  the  South  Atlantic  region. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERIES,  MARCH  1971-1972 


STATE 

BROILER 

-TYPE 

EGG-TYPE 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Thousands 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

29,677 

29,392 

1,206 

990 

South  Carolina 

2, 181 

2,470 

785 

555 

Georgia 

41,068 

41,262 

4,679 

3,634 

Florida 

5,853 

6,702 

4,444 

3,625 

Delaware 

10, 101 

10,970 

U 

JJ 

Maryland 

18,683 

19,801 

1/ 

JJ 

Virginia 

7,322 

7,681 

466 

491 

UNITED  STATES 

280,272 

296,276 

57,785 

47,878 

l_/  U.    S.    total   includes  Delaware  and  Mary  I and  to  avoid  disclosing  individual 
opera tions. 


U.  S.  POULT  PRODUCTION 

Production  of  turkey  poults  of 
all  breeds  by  commercial  hatcheries 
during  March  totaled  19.4  million,  an 
increase  of  7  percent  over  the  18.2 
million  produced  during  March  of  1971. 
The  heavy  breed  hatch  at  18.4  million 
was  6  percent  above  a  year  ago  and  the 


IN  MARCH  UP  7  PERCENT 

light  breed  hatch  of  1.0  million  was 
up  23  percent. 

Total  turkey  eggs  in  incubators 
on  April  1  were  6  percent  above  last 
year.  Heavy  breed  eggs  were  up  4  per- 
cent and  light  breed  eggs  were  up  48 
percent. 


POULTS  HATCHED  DURING  MARCH 


GEOGRAPHIC 

HEAVY  BREEDS  JJ 

LIGHT  BREEDS  Z/ 

ALL 

BREEDS 

DIVISION 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Thou 

sands 

North  Atlantic 

197 

161 

21 

0 

218 

161 

East  North  Central 

2,220 

2,  691 

50 

90 

2,270 

2 

781 

West  North  Central 

6,934 

6,672 

295 

528 

7,229 

1, 

200 

South  Atlantic 

1,814 

2,418 

297 

278 

2,  111 

0 

696 

South  Central 

1,933 

1,956 

30 

74 

1,963 

2, 

030 

West 

4,244 

4,487 

150 

70 

4,394 

4, 

557 

UNITED  STATES 

17,342 

18,385 

843 

1,  040 

18, 185 

19, 

425 

U  Includes  birds    for  which   the  normal  mature  marketing  weight  of  hens    is  12 
pounds  or  over.     £/   Includes  birds    for  which   the  normal  mature  marketing  weight 
of  hens   is   less   than   12  pounds. 
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N.  C.  SLAUGHTER  DOWN  7  PERCENT  IN  MARCH 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  N.  C.  during  March  1972  totaled  50, - 
996,000  pounds  live  weight,  down  7  per- 
cent from  March  of  last  year.  The  de- 
crease resulted  from  an  8  percent  de- 
crease in  hog  slaughter  and  a  5  percent 
decrease  in  cattle  slaughter.  Calf 
slaughter  more  than  doubled  from  the 
comparable  month  last  year.  No  sheep 
or  lambs  were  slaughtered  during  March 
or  either  year. 

Slaughter  on  a  live  weight  poundage 
basis  during  March  1972  and  1971  is  as 
follows:  Cattle,  13,152,000  and  13,- 
782,000;   Calves  326,000  and  126,000; 


and  Hogs  37,518,000  and  40,896,000. 

Commercial  production  of  red  meat 
in  the  48  States  totaled  3,277  million 
pounds  in  March,  down  1  percent  from  a 
year  earlier.  Commercial  meat  produc- 
tion includes  slaughter  in  federally 
inspected  and  other  slaughter  plants, 
but  excludes  animals  slaughtered  on 
farms. 

Beef  production  in  March  was  1,866 
million  pounds,  the  same  as  was  produced 
in  March  1971-  Cattle  killed  totaled 
3,030,300  head,  down  1  percent  from  a 
year  earlier.  Live  weight  per  head  was 
1,043  pourds,  4  pounds  more  than  March 


1971. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  u 


MARCH 

JANUARY  THROUGH  MARCH 

SPECIES 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Slaughtered 

Live  Weight 

Slaughtered 

Live  Weight 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Thous . 

Head 

Thous . 

Lbs. 

Thous . 

Head 

Thous. 

Lbs. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Cattle 

13.  7 

13.7 

13,782 

13,152 

39.3 

38.4 

38,984 

36,851 

Calves 

.5 

1.4 

126 

326 

1.3 

4.3 

325 

1,020 

Sheep  &  Lambs 

.  1 

.  1 

10 

10 

Hogs 

192.0 

169.0 

40,896 

37,518 

533.0 

480.0 

114,211 

106,708 

TOTAL 

206.2 

184.  1 

54,804 

50,996 

573.7 

522.8 

153, 530 

144,589 

Mil  1  ion  Head 

Mil  1  ion  Lbs. 

Mi  II  ion  Head 

Million  Lbs, 

UNITED  STATES 

Cattle 

3.  1 

3.0 

3,  171 

3, 164 

8.6 

8.7 

8,967 

9, 101 

Calves 

.4 

.3 

86 

73 

1.0 

.9 

236 

211 

Sheep  &  Lambs 

1.0 

.9 

102 

103 

2.7 

2.7 

293 

287 

Hogs 

9.0 

8.4 

2, 110 

1,992 

24.3 

22.3 

5,719 

5,264 

TOTAL 

13.5 

12.6 

5,469 

5,332 

36.6 

34.6 

15,215 

14,863 

JJ  Includes   slaughter  in  Federa  1 1  y  mspec  fed  and  other  s  I aughter  plants.  Excludes 
animal  s  slaughtered  on  farms. 


MARCH  EGG  PRODUCTION 


STATE 

LAYERS  ON  HAND 

EGGS  PER 
100  LAYERS 

TOTAL  EGGS 
PRODUCED 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Virginia 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 

Thous  a 

4,665 
16,335 

5,360 
25,222 
11,890 

nds 

4,262 
16,058 

5,609 
25,228 
12,294 

Nun 

1,863 
1,894 
2,018 
1,869 
2,000 

iber 

1,910 
1,934 
2,015 
1,916 
2,018 

Mill 

87 
309 
108 
471 
238 

ions 

81 
311 
113 

483 
248 

UNITED  STATES 

323,922 

302,565 

1,915 

1,961 

6,202 

6,287 

6 


NORTH  CAROLINA  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTION,  DISPOSITION  AND  INCOME,  1970-1971 


1970 


1971 


PERCENT  CHANGE 
FROM  1970 


CATTLE  AND  CALVES: 

Calves  born  

Inshipments  

Marketings  2J  

Cattle  

Calves  

Price  per  hundredweight: 

Cattle  $ 

Calves  $ 

Cash  Receipts  JJ  $ 

Gross  Income  % 

HOGS: 

Pigs  saved  

Inshipments  

Marketings  2J   

Price  per  hundredweight $ 

Cash  Receipts.//  $ 

Gross  Income  $ 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS: 

Lambs  saved  

Inshipments  

Marketings:  ZJ 

Sheep  

Lambs  

Price  per  hundredweight: 

Sheep   $ 

Lambs  $ 

Cash  Receipts  U  $ 

Gross  Income  $ 


ALL  MEAT  ANIMALS: 
Cash  Receipts  JJ 
Gross  Income. . . . 


488, 000 
10,000 

205, 000 
221, 000 

23.30 
35.20 
61,081,000 
65,330,000 


3,496,000 
7,000 
2,699,000 
22.40 
129, 639, 000 
141, 070, 000 


502.000 
9,000 

203,000 
207,000 

24.30 
35.90 
61,999,000 
66, 910, 000 


3,478,000 
4,000 
3, 183, 000 
17.20 
115, 123, 000 
123,575,000 


2.9 
10-0 

1.0 

6.3 

4.3 
2.0 
1.5 
2.4 


42 
17 
23 
11 
12 


14, 000 


3,  000 
7,  000 

6.00 
22.50 
139,000 
167, 000 


190,859,000 
206, 567, 000 


WOOL: 

Sheep  Shorn  

Weight  per  fleece  (lb.)... 

Wool  produced  (lbs.)  

Price  per  pound  3/  $ 

Value  AJ  $ 


16 
109 

48 


000 
6.8 
000 
.44 
000 


12,000 


2,000 
6,000 

6.00 
23.00 
130,000 
158,000 


177,252,000 
190, 643, 000 


14,000 
6.9 

97,000 
•  32 

31, 000 


14.3 


33.3 
14.3 


2.2 
6.  5 
5.4 


7.  1 
7.7 


12.  5 
1.5 
11.0 
27.3 
35.4 


jj  Receipts   from  market  ings  and  sale     of  fa 
s  I  aughter  for  use  on   farms  where  produced  a 
3/  Monthly  price  weighted  by  monthly  sales 
annual  average  price, 


rm  s I aughter ,    _2J  Excludes  custom 
nd  inter  farm  sales  within   the  State, 
of  wool,     AJ  Production  multiplied  by 


U.  S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  UNCHANGED,  PRICES  PAID  INDEX  UP  1  POINT 


The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  remained  unchanged  during  the 
month  ended  April  15,  at  120  percent  of 
the  January-December  1967  average.  The 
most  important  changes  were  lower 
average  prices  for  eggs,  beef  cattle, 
hogs,  and  milk,  and  higher  average 
prices  for  cotton,  lettuce,  soybeans, 
tomatoes,  corn,  and  wheat.  The  index 
was  8  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farm- 
ers for  Commodities  and  Services,  in- 
cluding Interest,  Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage 
Rates,  for  April  15  was  125,  up  1  point 
(%  percent)  from  a  month  earlier. 
Higher  wage  rates  were  the  major  con- 
tributor to  the  '  increase .  Higher 
prices  for  many  farm  production  items 


were  offset  by  lower  prices  for  feeder 
livestock. 

N.    C.    PRICES  (Cont'd.    From  Page  I) 

meat  animals  index  to  124,  a  decrease 
of  2  points  in  poultry  index  to  91  and 
a  decrease  of  3  points  in  dairy  to  112. 

Hog  prices  were  down  $1.60  per 
cwt.  at  $21.60.  Beef  cattle  prices 
were  off  50  cents  at  $26.50  per  cwt. 
while  calf  prices  held  steady  at  $42.80. 
Poultry  prices  were  down  with  broilers 
off  one  cent  at  12.5  cents  per  pound 
and  other  chickens  were  off  one  cent 
at  10.5  cents.  Egg  prices  were  one 
cent  below  last  month  at  29  cents  per 
dozen. 
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FARM  REPORT 


Compiled  by  authority  of 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

Statistical  Reporting  Service 
Barry  C.    Trelogan,  Administrator 

Published  by 
NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Division  of  Statistics 
James  A.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

Released  semi-monthly  through  the 
Crop  Reporting  Service  at  Raleigh 

Russell  P.  Handy,  Statistician  in  Charge 


Primarilj  For  Distribution  To 
CROP  RBPORTBRS  AND  AGRI CULTURAL  WORKERS 
Original  Information  Direct  From 
Farmers  and  Other  Local  Sources 


COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


COMMODITY 


PRICES  RECEIVED 
BY  FARMERS 


Mar.  15 
1972 


Apr.  15 
1972 


PARITY  PRICES 

U 


Mar.  15 
1972 


Apr.  15 
1972 


AVERAGE  PRICES 
AS  PERCENTAGE 
OF  PARITY 


Mar.  15 
1972 


Apr.  15 
1972 


Cotton.  Lb  

Wheat,  Bu  

Corn,  Bu  

Oats,  Bu  

Barley,  Bu  

Rye,  Bu  

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt. . . . 

Hogs,  Cwt  

Lambs,  Cwt  

Eggs,  Doz  

Milk,  Whlse.  ,  Cwt. 


.2780 
1.34 
1.10 
•  638 
.983 
.825 
32.40 
23.30 
28.20 
.320 
JJ  6.01 


Pol lars 

.3134 
1.36 
1.13 
.635 
.990 
.829 
31.90 
22.50 
28. 10 
.274 
AJ  5.88 


Percen t 


.5389 
2.96 
1.95 

.981 
1.54 
1.57 
36.00 
29.90 
37.00 
.546 
7.70 


5440 

98 

97 

991 

56 


1.58 
36.30 
30.  10 
37.30 
.551 

7.77 


3/ 


52 
45 
56 
65 
64 
53 
90 
78 
76 
58 


3/  79 


58 
46 
57 
64 
63 
52 
88 
75 
75 
3/  54 
3/  79 


JJ  Parity  prices  as   computed  cur  rent  I  y  using  base  prices   in  effect  and  indexes  for 
months  indicated. 

2J  Es  1 1  ma  ted  average  price   for   the  month   for  all  milk   sold  at  who  I  esa  I  e   to  plants 

and  dealers. 
J/  Re  vi  s  e  d . 
/£/  Pre  I  im  i  nary. 

3    Percentage  of  seasonally  adjusted  prices   to  parity  prices. 
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North  Carolina  State  Library 
Raleigh 

Dog. 


NO.  607 


Raleigh,  N.  C, 


May  22,  1972 


1971  COTTON  CROP 
SECOND  LARGEST  SINCE  1965 

Production  of  cotton  in  N.  C-  in 
1971  is  estimated  at  135,000  bales  of 
480  pounds  net  weight.  Revised  produc- 
tion --  based  on  Bureau  of  the  census 
final  ginnings  --  is  5,000  bales  above 
the  December  estimate  but  20,000  bales 
below  the  1970  crop.  The  1971  crop  was 
the  second  largest  since  1965  when 
when  221,000  bales  were  produced. 

Acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  1971 
is  estimated  at  194,000  and  compares 
with  173,000  in  1970.  Abandonment  in 
1971  is  estimated  at  19,000  acres  which 
is  10  percent  of  acreage  planted. 

(See  Cotton,   Page  4) 


PEACH  CROP  SMALLEST  SINCE  1964 

Peach  production  in  N.  C.  for  1972 
is  forecast  at  25  million  pounds  or 
521,000  units  of  48  pounds  equivalents. 
Production  this  size  would  be  10  mil- 
lion pounds  below  the  1971  output  and 
the  smallest  crop  since  1964.  The  esti- 
mated production  includes  home  orchards 
and  commercial  crop.  Several  freezes 
during  March  and  April  lowered  produc- 
tion potential.  Below  freezing  temper- 
atures of  relatively  short  duration  on 
April  8  and  9  did  some  damage  to  small 
peaches  and  to  late  blooming  varieties 
in  low  areas. 

NINE  SOUTHERN  STATES  CROP  LARGER 

Production  in  the  nine  southern 
States  is  forecast  at  584.2  million 
pounds,  6  percent  above  last  year  but  5 
percent  less  than  1970.  Late  spring 
freezes  in  N.  C. ,  S.  C ,  Okla. ,  and 
northwestern  Arkansas  reduced  the  1972 
crop  potential.  Ga. ,  Ala.,  Miss.,  La., 
and  Texas  expect  larger  crops  than  last 
year,  more  than  offsetting  the  decline 
in  the  other  States. 


VALUE,  SIZE  '71  TOBACCO  CROP  DOWN 

The  value  of  North  Carolina' s 
flue-cured  crop  in  1971  amounted  to 
$552  mi llion- -down  $19  million  from 
1970.  Bur  ley  brought  $11.5  million 
compared  with  $13.5  million  from  the 

1970  crop. 

Tar  heel  farmers  produced  713  mil- 
lion pounds  of  flue -cured  leaf  in  1971, 
down  10.5  percent  from  1970.  The  yield 
per  acre  averaged  2, 102  pounds,  the 
second  highest  ever.  The  record  high— 
2,282  pounds--was  set  in  1964.  This 
was  before  acreage -poundage  controls 
were  used. 

In  1971,  the  crop  seemed  to  im- 
prove generally  from  transplanting  to 
harvest.  The  crop  was  harvested  from 
339, 00Q  acres,  a  decrease  of  44,800 
acres  from  1970. 

The  U.  S.  flue-cured  production  in 

1971  was  1,078  million  pounds,  down  10 
percent  from  the  previous  year.  The 
1971  production  includes  about  16.6 
million  pounds  carryover  for  sale  next 
season  but  excludes  15.5  million  pounds 
of  1970  leaf  sold  during  the  1971  mar- 
keting season.     Acreage  harvested 

(See   Tobacco,  Page  8) 


WHEAT  CROP  SMALLER 

Wheat  production  in  N.  C.  is  fore- 
cast at  9,675,000  bushels,  down  17  per- 
cent from  the  1971  crop.  Acreage  to  be 
harvested  for  grain  is  estimated  at 
225,000  and  is  17  percent  below  the 
1971  harvested  acreage. 

The  indicated  yield  per  harvested 
acre  is  43  bushels,  the  same  as  was 
produced  in  1971.  As  of  May  1  the  crop 
was  reported  in  mostly  good  condition 
across  the  State.  Heading  of  the  crop 
was  beginning  in  the  Southern  counties 
around  May  l. 

(See   ^heat.    Page  8) 


INCOME  FROM  CATTLE  RISES  SLIGHTLY 


Gross  income  from  production  of 
cattle  and  calves  during  1971  totaled 
$66,910,000,  an  increase  of  2  percent 
from  income  in  1970.  Production  in- 
creased by  7  percent,  to  259,843,000 
pounds.  Prices  received  for  cattle 
averaged  $24.30  per  100  pounds  in  1971, 
compared  with  $23.30  in  1970-  Prices 


received  for  calves  increased  from 
$35.20  per  100  pounds  in  1970  to  $35.90 
in  1971.  Cash  receipts  from  marketings 
increased  2  percent  from  $61,081,000  in 
1970  to  $61,999,000  in  1971.  value  of 
home  consumption  increased  16  percent 
from  $4,249,000  in  1970  to  $4,911,000 
in  1971. 


FARM  PRODUCTION,  DISPOSITION  AND  INCOME 
FROM  CATTLE  AND  CALVES,  1970  AND  1971,  N.C 


ITEM 


Unit 


1970 


1971 


Calves  born  

Inshipments  

Marketings  JJ  Cattle  

Calves  

Farm  slaughter^/  

Deaths  -  Cattle  

Calves  

Production  

Marketings  

Price  per  100  pounds  -  Cattle 

Calves 

Value  of  production  

Cash  receipts  

Value  of  home  consumption.... 
Gross  income  


1. 000  head 
1 


000  head 
1,000  head 
1,000  head 
1,000  head 
1,000  head 
1,000  head 
1,000  pounds 
1,000  pounds 
Dollars 
Dollars 
1,000  dollars 
1,000  dollars 
1,000  dollars 
1,000  dollars 


488 
10 
205 
221 
12 
21 
39 

243,690 
236,847 
23.  30 
35.  20 
63,256 
61,081 
4,249 
65,330 


502 
9 

203 
207 
12 
26 
41 

259,843 
233, 262 
24.  30 
35.  90 
69, 115 
61,999 
4,911 
66,910 


JJ  Excludes  custom  salughter  for  use  on   farms  where  produced  and  inter- farm  sales 
within   the  state. 

2J  Excludes  custom  slaughter  for  farmers  at  commercial  establishments. 


HOG  INCOME  DROPS  SHARPLY 


Gross  income  from  hogs  produced  in 
N.  C  during  1971  totaled  $123,575,000, 
a  decrease  of  12  percent  from  gross  in- 
come in  1970.  An  increase  of  6  percent 
in  production,  but  a  decrease  of  23 
percent  in  price  per  100  pounds  resulted 
in  the  large  decrease  from  last  year. 


Cash  receipts  from  marketings  totaled 
$115,123,000  in  1971  and  $129,639,000 
in  1970,  a  decline  of  11  percent.  Value 
of  home  consumption  dropped  from 
$11,431,000  in  1970  to  $8,452,000  in 
1971. 


FARM  PRODUCTION,  DISPOSITION  AND  INCOME  FROM  HOGS,  1970  %  1971,  N.C 


ITEM 


Unit 


1970 


1971 


December -May  Pig  Crop 
June -November  Pig  Crop 
Inshipments 
Marketings  JJ 
Slaughter  on  Farms  2/ 
Deaths 
Production 
Marketings 

Price  per  100  pounds 
Value  of  production 
Cash  receipts 
Value  of  home  consumption 
Gross  Income 


1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 


000  head 
000  head 


1 , 000  pounds 
1,000  pounds 
Dollars 
1,000  dollars 
1,000  dollars 
1,000  dollars 
1,000  dollars 


2,  105 
1,391 
7 

2,699 
135 
250 
673,431 
578,744 
22.40 
150,849 
129,639 
11,431 
141,070 


2,  294 
1,  184 

4 

3,  183 
130 
250 

715,057 
669,320 

17.  20 
122,990 
115, 123 

8,452 
123,575 


JJ  Excludes  custom  slaughter  for  use  of  farms  where  produced  and  inter-  farm  sales 
wt  th  in   the  state. 

2J  Excludes   custom  slaughter  for  farmers  at  commercial  establishments. 
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COTTON   (Cont'd.    From  Page  I) 

Based  on  175,000  acres  of  cotton 
harvested  in  1971,  yield  per  harvested 
acre  is  estimated  at  371  pounds  of 
lint,  93  pounds  below  the  1970  yield. 
Hurricane  Ginger  and  October  rains 
drastically  reduced  yield  per  acre. 

The  combined  value  of  lint  and 
seed  production  including  price  support 
payments  is  estimated  at  $34,214,000  or 
6  percent  above  the  value  of  the  1970 
crop  of  $32,310,000. 

The  U.  S.  1971  cotton  crop  is 
estimated  at  10,473,000  bales,  --  3 
percent  above  the  1970  crop  of  10,  192,000 
bales  and  5  percent  above  the  1969 
crop.  Cottonseed  production  for  last 
year  is  estimated  at  4,244,000  tons,  4 


percent  above  the  revised  estimate  of 
4,068,000  tons  produced  in  1970. 

Planted  acreage  in  the  U.  S.  for 
1971  is  estimated  at  12,355,000  acres, 
3  percent  more  than  the  11,945,000 
acres  planted  in  1970  and  4  percent 
above  1969.  Abandonment  is  estimated 
at  7.2  percent  of  the  planted  total. 
Harvested  acreage  in  1971  was  11,471,000 
acres,  of  which  11,369,900  were  upland 
cotton  and  101,000  were  Amer ican-Pima. 

The  1971  average  yield  per  har- 
vested acre  is  438  pounds  --  the  same 
as  the  previous  year.  Average  yield 
per  acre  for  upland  cotton  was  down  1 
pounds  but  Amer  i can  -Pima  was  up  97 
pounds. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  FINAL  1971  COTTON  REPORT  WITH  COMPARISONS 


ITEM 

UNIT 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971// 

Cotton  Lint: 

Thous . 

Acres 

200 

184 

173 

194 

Acres  harvested  

Thous. 

Acres 

189 

166 

160 

175 

Lint  yield  per  harvested  acre... 

Pounds 

310 

287 

464 

371 

Production  

Thous. 

Bales  2/ 

123 

99 

155 

135 

Average  price  received  per 

pound  (lint)  

Cents 

23.0 

21.8 

22.5 

29.7 

Value  of  production  (lint)  

Thous . 

Dols. 

14, 126 

10,836 

17,468 

19,306 

Cottonseed  production  

Thous. 

Tons 

51 

41 

65 

49 

Average  price  received  per  ton.. 

Dollars 

49.30 

40.70 

51.00 

48.50 

Value  production  (cottonseed)... 

Thous . 

Dols. 

2,514 

1,669 

3,315 

2,379 

Value  production  (lint  &  seed).. 

Thous . 

Dols. 

16,640 

12, 505 

20,783 

21,683 

Farm  disposition  of  cottonseed: 

Total  sales  to  Oil  Mills  

Thous . 

Tons 

48 

38 

61 

45 

Other  J/   

Thous. 

Tons 

3 

3 

4 

4 

Value  of  sales  to  Oil  Mills  

Thous. 

Do  Is. 

2,366 

1,547 

3,  111 

2,  183 

JJ  Pre  I i  mi  nary .  _2/  480- pound  net  weight  bales.  _3/  Includes  exports,  shrinkage, 
losses,   planting  seed,    some  sales  between   farms  and  other  uses. 


COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLE-WEATHER  MOSTLY  FAVORABLE 


SNAP  BEANS,  LATE  SPRING  (East)  The 
N.  C.  late  spring  snap  bean  acreage  is 
estimated  at  2,900  acres  or  the  same  as 
last  year.  Current  indications  point 
to  a  yield  of  32  cwt.  per  acre  which  is 
2  cwt.  above  last  year  and  a  total  pro- 
duction of  93,000  cwt.  which  is  6,000 
above  1971. 

CABBAGE,  LATE  SPRING  (EAST):  Pro- 
duction of  late  spring  cabbage  in  N.  C. 
is  forecast  at  255,000  cwt.,  compared 
to  161,000  in  1971.  The  current  indi- 
cated yield  of  150  cwt.  per  acre  is  35 
above  last  year. 

CUCUMBERS,  LATE  SPRING:  The  N.  C. 
acreage  of  cucumbers  for  fresh  market 
is  expected  to  be  6,500  or  300  more 
than  last  year.  The  indicated  yield  is 
60  cwt.  per  acre  which  is  the  same  as 
last  year.     Production  is  forecast  at 


390,000  cwt.  which  is  slightly  above 
last  year. 

GREEN  PEPPER,  EARLY  SUMMER:  The 
acreage  of  green  pepper  in  N.  C-  for 
harvest  is  estimated  at  8,500  acres,  up 
400  from  a  year  ago.  Weather  in  April 
was  favorable  for  planting  the  pepper. 
A  small  acreage  had  to  be  reset.  Plant- 
ing is  on  schedule  and  the  early  plant- 
ings are  growing  rapidly. 

WATERMELONS,  EARLY  SUMMER:  N.  C 
watermelon  growers  expected  to  harvest 
7,500  acres  this  year  compared  to  8,200 
acres  last  year.  Most  of  the  commer- 
cial acreage  of  watermelons  was  planted 
between  April  15  and  30.  Showers  have 
been  satisfactory  and  good  stands  are 
expected. 

See  table  on  page  5. 


ACREAGE  &  ESTIMATED  PRODUCTION  REPORTED  TO  DATE,  1972  WITH  COMPARISONS 


ACREAGE 

YIELD  PER 

ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

CROP  AND 

Harvested 

For 

Harvested 

Ind. 

Harvested 

Ind . 

STATE 

TT  1 

Harvest 

1972 

1972 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1970 

1971 

1970 

1971 

SNAP  BEANS 
Late  Spring: 

Acres 

Hun dre dwe i  ght 

/, 

000  Cwt. 

N.  C 

3,  100 

2,900 

2,  900 

30 

30 

32 

93 

87 

93 

N.  J. 

3,400 

3,300 

40 

39 

38 

136 

129 

11/1 
114 

Maryland 

1,500 

1,300 

1,  300 

36 

31 

32 

54 

40 

42 

2,300 

2,  100 

2,  000 

37 

38 

40 

85 

80 

80 

California 

1,200 

1,000 

1,000 

85 

80 

95 

102 

80 

95 

GROUP  TOTAL 

IU , DUU 

10,  200 

A  1 
4 1 

OJ 

4Z 

a  1  a 

424 

CABBAGE 

Late  Spring: 

N.  C. 

1  400 

1  400 

1,700 

90 

115 

150 

126 

161 

255 

Ohio 

360 

'380 

400 

215 

190 

220 

77 

72 

88 

Missouri 

800 

800 

OLMJ 

115 

115 

115 

92 

92 

Q9 

Maryland 

750 

750 

680 

155 

155 

150 

116 

116 

102 

Virginia 

1,200 

1,  100 

1,000 

105 

105 

110 

126 

116 

110 

Tennessee 

900 

950 

970 

260 

275 

230 

234 

261 

223 

PDHTTD  THTAI 

GrtUur  lUlAL 

5,410 

5,  380 

5,  550 

143 

152 

1  r  (-7 

157 

771 

818 

870 

CUCUMBERS 

Late  Spring: 

N.  c. 

6,  100 

6,200 

6,  500 

62 

60 

60 

378 

372 

390 

S.  C- 

4,700 

4,  500 

4'  400 

60 

58 

75 

282 

261 

330 

California 

1,  300 

1,  200 

1,  200 

250 

255 

255 

325 

306 

306 

GKUur  1U1/\L 

12, 100 

11,  900 

12, 100 

01 

/y 

OO 

JO  0 

1,  026 

LETTUCE 

Early  spring: 

N.  C. 

250 

250 

200 

130 

135 

130 

33 

34 

New  Mexico 

3,000 

1,900 

1,  700 

140 

180 

200 

420 

342 

340 

Arizona 

20, 500 

15,700 

15,  700 

165 

195 

180 

3,  383 

3,062 

2  826 

California 

23, 900 

21,  100 

23,  100 

225 

250 

235 

5,  378 

5,  275 

5,'  429 

GROUP  TOTAL 

47,650 

38,950 

40, 700 

1QQ 

iy  0 

99/1 

9,  214 

8,713 

GREEN  PEPPERS// 

Early  summer: 

8,000 

8,  100 

8,  500 

35 

42 

280 

340 

Louisiana 

1,  200 

1,300 

1,600 

60 

50 

72 

65 

June  8 

PDHTTD  TATAI 

uKUUr  1U1AL 

q  onn 
y ,  zuu 

q  /inn 

1  n    1  nn 
1U ,  1  UU 

QQ 
OO 

A  *3 

4:0 

0  c  0 

/in  k 

WATERMELONS 

Early  Summer: 

N.  C. 

8,200 

8,200 

7,  500 

/  O 

508 

615 

s.  c. 

22,000 

22,300 

22,  200 

70 

90 

1,  540 

2,  007 

Georgia 

33, 000 

33, 000 

33! 000 

85 

80 

2,  805 

2,  640 

A labama 

14,000 

13, 500 

14, 500 

87 

85 

1,  218 

1,  148 

Mississippi 

9,500 

10,000 

9,000 

70 

60 

665 

600 

June  8 

Arkansas 

6  800 

6,000 

80 

77 

501 

Louisiana 

3,' 600 

3,300 

3,  300 

80 

70 

288 

231 

Oklahoma 

12, 500 

12,500 

1  q  Qnn 

70 

85 

875 

1,063 

Texas 

75,000 

60,000 

70  000 

80 

87 

6,000 

5,  220 

4,300 

3,  900 

4,'  000 

160 

175 

688 

683 

California 

9,  200 

8,  200 

7,  300 

190 

195 

1,748 

1,  599 

GROUP  1UTAL 

1  r»o  inn 

198, 100 

101     a  r\r\ 

181, 400 

190, 100 

00 

y  u 

lb, 879 

lb,  6\)1 

STRAWBERRIES 

Mid -Spring: 

N.  c. 

1,800 

1,900 

2,  100 

20 

20 

24 

36 

38 

50 

Illinois 

1,  500 

1,  500 

1  400 

24 

24 

24 

36 

36 

34 

Missouri 

600 

600 

'  540 

32 

30 

33 

19 

18 

18 

Maryland 

600 

600 

570 

32 

36 

39 

19 

22 

22 

Virginia 

1,000 

870 

750 

33 

30 

32 

33 

26 

24 

Kentucky 

700 

600 

700 

37 

46 

40 

26 

28 

28 

Tennessee 

900 

860 

860 

27 

37 

29 

24 

32 

25 

Arkansas 

1,  500 

1,400 

1,  300 

28 

25 

28 

42 

35 

36 

Oklahoma 

700 

650 

650 

24 

29 

35 

17 

19 

23 

GROUP  TOTAL 

9,300 

8,980 

8,870 

27 

28 

29 

252 

254 

260 

JJ  Fresh  market  and  processing. 
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WEATHER  SUMMARY  FOR  APRIL  1972 


April  weather  in  North  Carolina 
was  moderately  to  unseasonably  cold 
during  the  first  twelve  days,  then  un- 
seasonable warm  for  eight  days,  then 
moderately  cool  again  the  rest  of  the 
month.  Average  temperatures  for  the 
month  were  very  close  to  normal.  Most 
places  outside  the  Mountains  and  the 
northern  coast  rose  to  around  90  on  the 
warmest  afternoon  at  mid-month.  Ashe- 
ville  Airport,  well  into  the  Mountains, 
had  a  high  of  89  on  the  15th;  yet  Cape 
Hatteras,  surrounded  by  cold  coastal 
waters,  got  no  higher  than  77  during 
the  whole  month.  The  coldest  weather 
in  April  came  on  the  8th,  9th  and  10th, 
when  most  areas  dropped  to  freezing  or 
lower  on  at  least  one  of  the  three 
mornings,  and  some  Mountain  stations 
fell  below  20  degrees.  Wilmington  re- 
ported their  first  April  freeze  since 
1923. 

Rainfall  was  scant  over  much  of 
N.  C-  during  April,  but  in  most  areas 
small  amounts  were  well-distributed 
over  the  month.  None  of  the  principal 
weather  stations  had  as  much  as  an  inch 
in  any  one  day,   yet  most  places  had 


eight  or  ten  days  with  a  measurable 
amount.  Total  amounts  for  the  month 
were  below  normal  in  all  general  areas, 
but  a  few  Mountain  stations  had  more 
than  a  four  inch  total.  Some  light 
snow  flurries  were  noted  in  the  Moun- 
tains during  the  cold  weather  of  early 
April. 

There  were  several  moderately 
windy  days  during  both  the  warm  and  the 
cool  parts  of  April,  but  winds  rarely 
reached  high  enough  speeds  to  cause 
structural  damage.  Windy  spells  did 
damage  some  homes  and  outbuildings  in 
scattered  small  areas  on  the  1 3 th  and 
20th,  and  perhaps  on  other  days.  Thun- 
derstorms occurred  here  and  there  on 
several  days,  but  were  most  widespread 
on  the  24th,  when  they  caused  hail  in 
at  least  five  different  counties. 

Fog  was  seen  in  the  early  morning 
hours  of  about  one  day  out  of  every 
three  in  April.  Skies  averaged  more 
than  half  covered  with  clouds  during 
the  daylight  hours,  but  sunshine  came 
through  about  two-thirds  of  the  time, 
making  April  a  relatively  sunny  month. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL,  APRIL  1972 


Rainfall  data  furnished  by 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce,  National 

Oceanic  &  Atmospheric  Administration. 

Albert  7.  Hardy,  0  limatolog ist 
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FARM  REPORT 


w  ^  G  Compiled  by  authority  of 

£  W  Z  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
>  >  z  l"H 

m          J*  Statistical  Reporting  Service 

q  w  O  O  Barry  C.    Trelogan,    Adninis trator 

-  3   

2,  g  >  ^  Published  by 

zO>  NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

go    "  °  2  m  Division  of  Statistics 
co    to  to  ^  ^ 

•a  jjj  n  M  James  A.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
h->  <  ^— ■ 

^  £  ^  Released  semi-monthly  through  the 

M  G  Crop  Reporting  Service  at  Raleigh 

^  Russell  P.  Handy,  Statistician  in  Charge 


WHEAT    (Cont'd.   From  Page  I) 

NATION'  S  WHEAT  CROP  HURT 

Winter  wheat  production  is  fore- 
cast at  1, 149  million  bushels,  1  per- 
cent below  a  year  earlier  but  3  percent 
above  the  1970  crop.  Prospective  pro- 
duction is  down  11  percent  from  the 
December  1  forecast  chiefly  because  of 
drought  in  the  Southern  Plains,  freeze 
damage  in  Okla.  and  Kan.,  and  the  addi- 
tional set -aside  feature  of  the  wheat 
program. 

The  indicated  yield  per  harvested 
acre  is  33.0  bushels,  2.2  bushels  below 
the  record  high  1971  yield  and  0.3 
bushels  below  1970.  Acreage  expected 
for  grain  harvest  is  34.8  million,  5 
percent  above  both  last  year  and  the 
1970  crop.  Indicated  grain  acreage  is 
82.4  percent  of  the  planted  acreage, 
compared  with  85.4  percent  in  1971  and 
86.8  two  years  ago. 


Primarily  For  Distribution  To 
CROP  REPORTERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 
Original  Information  Direct  Prom 
Farmers  and  Other  Local  Sources 


TOBACCO    (Cont'd.    From  Page  I) 

totaled  525,790  acres,  down  10  percent 
from  the  584,070  acres  in  1970.  Yields 
per  acre  for  types  11-14  averaged  2,050 
per  acre  compared  with  2,042  pounds  in 
1970. 

Burley  production  in  N.  C.  in  1971 
totaled  14.5  million  pounds  compared 
with  18.6  million  pounds  in  1970. 
Growers  averaged  2,065  pounds  per  acre, 
480  pounds  below  that  of  1970  and  505 
pounds  below  the  all-time  high  recorded 
for  1969.  The  burley  crop  was  set  late, 
grew  fast  and  cured  out  light;  excessive 
rainfall  caused  some  damage.  The  crop 
was  harvested  from  7,000  acres,  down 
300  acres  from  1970. 

The  Nation's  burley  production  in 
1971,  at  472.6  million  pounds,  was  16 
percent  below  the  1970  output  of  560.5 
million  pounds  and  was  the  smallest 
crop  produced  since  1958.  Production 
for  1971  includes  about  .6  million 
pounds  of  carryover  for  sale  during  the 
next  marketing  season.  There  were 
213,500  acres  harvested  with  an  average 
yield  of  2, 213  pounds,  down  sharply  from 
the  record  yield  of  2,590  pounds  in  1970. 

See  table  on  page  3. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  PRICES  RECEIVED 
INDEX  UP  TWO  POINTS 

The  ''All  Farm  Products''  index  of 
prices  received  by  Tar  Heel  farmers  at 
local  markets  during  May  increased  two 
points.  The  current  index  is  114  com- 
pared to  112  for  April  and  109  a  year 
ago.  The  meat  animal  index  was  the 
only  one  to  show  a  sizeable  change. 

The  '  'All  Crops' '  index  of  prices 
received  was  up  one  point  at  117- 
Cotton  held  steady  with  no  change  at 
129,  while  oil  bearing  and  grains  were 
both  up  one  point  at  122  and  93,  re- 
spectively. The  fruit  index  was  up  two 
points  at  122  and  commercial  vegetables 
were  down  one  point  at  120.  Prices  re- 
ceived during  May  for  most  crops  held 
about  steady. 

The    1  'Livestock  and  Livestock 
(See  N.    C.  Prices,   Page  2) 

U.S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  UP  4  POINTS 
PRICES  PAID  INDEX  UNCHANGED 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  increased  4  points  (3  percent) 
to  .123  percent  of  the  January-December 
1967  average  during  the  month  ended 
May  15,  1972-  Higher  prices  for  hogs, 
beef  cattle,  cotton,  cantaloupes,  and 
watermelons  contributed  most  to  the  in- 
crease. Lower  prices  for  milk,  lettuce, 
and  sweet  corn  were  only  partially  off- 
setting. The  index  was  10  percent 
above  a  year  earlier. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers 
for  Commodities  and  Services,  including 
Interest,   Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates, 
for  May  15  was  125,   unchanged  from  a 
month  earlier.     Lower  prices  for  motor 
supplies  offset  higher  prices  for 
feeder  livestock,   food  and  tobacco, 
clothing,  and  household  furnishings. 
The  index  was  up  4  percent  from  a  year 
ago. 


NATIONAL  FOOD  SITUATION 

The  rapid  rise  in  food  prices  in 
grocery  stores  is  easing  as  meat  prices 
have  declined  in  recent  weeks.  But 
some  further  rise  may  be  in  store  this 
summer.  Seasonal  factors,  brisk  demand, 
and  some  tightening  in  pork  supplies 
will  account  for  most  of  the  expected 
advance.  By  late  summer  and  fall, 
prices  will  level  off  or  may  even  edge 
downward. 

For  the  year  1972,  the  all-food 
price  index  will  likely  be  up  4  to  4^ 
percent,  primarily  reflecting  the  5 
percent  higher  prices  in  the  first 
quarter.  Food  at  home  will  rise  about 
4  percent,  while  increases  for  food 
away  from  home  likely  will  stay  under 
last  year's  5  percent. 

Advances  for  prices  of  products 
derived  from  livestock  will  account  for 
most  of  1972' s  increase.  Pork  prices 
will  be  sharply  higher  than  last  year' s 
extremely  low  levels,  and  beef  prices 
will  also  average  significantly  higher 
than  last  year.  Poultry  and  eggs,  on 
(See  Food  Situation,  Page  7) 

PRICES  AND  SUPPORT  RATES 
FOR  1972  CROP  WHEAT 

The  national  average  loan  rate  for 
the  1972  crop  wheat  is  $1.25  per  bushel, 
unchanged  from  1971.  The  North  Carolina 
rate  for  1972  crop  was  also  the  same  as 
last  year  at  $1.31  per  bushel. 

Farm  wheat  prices  for  the  nation 
have  averaged  about  ten  cents  above  the 
loan  rate  since  November  reflecting 
slow  movement  out  of  growers'  hands  and 
active  bidding  on  free  supplies. 

Assuming  wheat  yields  for  1972  are 
on  trend,  a  crop  of  1,500  million 
bushels  is  expected.  A  crop  of  this 
size  could  cause  depressed  prices  at 
harvest  time. 


APRIL  N.  C.  EGG  PRODUCTION  DOWN  5  PERCENT 


STATE 

LAYERS  ON  HAND 

EGGS  PER 
100  LAYERS 

TOTAL  EGGS 
PRODUCED 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Virginia 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 

Thous 

4,595 
16,253 

5,595 
25, 153 
11,845 

ands 

4,059 
15,203 

5,615 
24,398 
12,153 

Nunti 

1,830 
1,839 
1,998 
1,836 
1,941 

ber 

1,839 
1,875 
1,  974 
1,854 
1,947 

Mi  1 1 1 

84 
299 
112 
462 
230 

oris 

75 
285 
111 
452 
237 

UNITED  STATES 

320,968 

314, 270 

1,876 

1,917 

6,022 

6,025 

TURKEYS  TESTED 

Heavy  breed  turkeys  tested  for 
pullorum  disease  during  April  1972  in 
N.  C.  totaled  19,904,  up  50  percent 
from  the  13,300  tested  during  April 
1971-  No  light  breed  turkeys  were 
tested  in  N.  C.  during  either  period. 
The  accumulative  testings  from  July  1, 
1971  through  April  1972  was  224,380,  a 
decrease  of  17  percent  from  the  269,- 
953  birds  tested  during  the  comparable 
period  a  year  earlier. 

Heavy  breed  .turkeys  in  U.S.  flocks 
tested  during  April  totaled  48,767, 
down  25  percent  from  April  1971-  Test- 
ings July  through  April  were  2,679,691, 
down  9  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 
Light  breed  turkeys  in  flocks  tested 
July  through  April  were  257,850,  an 
increase  of  5  percent  from  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  year. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  FARM  PRICES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


April 

May 

May 

May 

May 

INDEX  (1967  =  100) 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1972 

1972 

1971 

1970 

1969 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Prices  Received:    All  Farm  Products 

112 

114 

109 

108 

105 

116 

117 

110 

108 

102 

118 

118 

109 

110 

101 

129 

129 

96 

92 

90 

121 

122 

110 

103 

101 

92 

93 

120 

102 

96 

121 

120 

114 

115 

120 

120 

122 

96 

92 

102 

104 

109 

106 

109 

110 

Meat  Animals  

124 

134 

101 

125 

112 

Poultry  

91 

96 

108 

101 

110 

J/  111 

110 

111 

108 

105 

UNITED  STATES 

J/  119 

123 

3J  112 

110 

109 

Prices  Paid,  Commodities  &  Services  //. 

125 

125 

120 

114 

110 

Parity  Ratio  2/  

3J  995 

98 

3/  93 

96 

99 

JJ   I  nc  I  ud  i  ng  I  nte  res  t ,    Taxes  and  Farm  Wage  Rates.     2J  Ratio  of  Index  of  Prices 
Received  by  Farmers   to   Index  of  Prices  Paid.     JJ  Revised. 


N.    C.    PRICES  (Cont'd.    From  Page  I) 

Products''  index  was  up  five  points  at 
109-  Index  for  meat  animals  was  up 
ten  points  at  134  and  the  poultry  was 
up  five  points  at  96-  The  dairy  index 
declined  one  point  to  no. 

Prices  received  for  meat  animals 
advanced  sharply  during  May.  Hogs  were 
up  $2.10  per  hundredweight  at  $23.70, 
beef  cattle  up  $1.80  at  $28-30  and 
calves  up  $1.20  at  $44.00.  Prices  also 
advanced  some  in  the  poultry  group. 
Egg  prices  were  up  one  cent  at  30  cents 
per  dozen,  turkeys  and  broilers  both 
advanced  one  cent  to  24  and  13.5  cents 
respectively.  Wholesale  milk  prices 
were  down  5  cents  per  cwt.  at  $7.05- 
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PRICES  PAID  FOR  MO 

Prices  paid  by  N.  C.  farmers  for 
most  mixed  feed  items  during  May  were 
the  same  as  April.  Dairy  Feed,  14, 
16  and  18%  protein,  was  unchanged  at 
$78.00,  $80.00  and  $81.00,  respec- 
tively. The  20%  protein  feed  was  off 
one  dollar  per  ton  at  $84.00.  In  the 
high  protein  group  the  32%  protein  feed 
was  up  three  dollars  at  $109.00,  while 
the  40%  and  over  protein  feed  held 
steady  at  $126.00. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

TYPE  OF  FEED 

Apr. 

May 

Apr. 

May 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1972 

1972 

197.2 

1972 

Per  Ton  - 

Cb  liars 

Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

78.00 

78.00 

72.00 

73.00 

16%  Protein  

80.00 

80.00 

78.00 

78.00 

18%  Protein  

81.00 

81.00 

81.00 

81.00 

20%  Protein  

85.00 

84.00 

84.00 

84.00 

32%  Protein  

106.00 

109.00 

112.00 

114.00 

40%  &  Over  

126.00 

126.00 

121.00 

123.00 

Poultry  Feeds 

Chick  Starter  

96.00 

96.00 

100.00 

101.00 

Broiler  Grower  

92.00 

91.00 

95.00 

97.00 

Laying  Feed  JJ  

85.00 

87.00 

84.00 

85.00 

Turkey  Grower  J/.. 

91.00 

90.00 

93.00 

95.00 

Per  IOO  Lbs.  -  Dollars 

Grain  By-products 

4.20 

4.30 

4.00 

4.01 

Middlings  

4.25 

4.35 

4.06 

4.02 

Corn  Meal  

3.50 

3.65 

3.52 

3.50 

High  Protein  Feeds 

Cottonseed  Meal  41% 

5.60 

5.50 

5.63 

5.69 

Soybean  Meal  44%. . . 

6.10 

6.20 

5.94 

6.27 

JJ  Complete  ration  feeds  which  are  fed 
without  further  mixing  or  supple- 
men  tat  ions. 


LOCAL  MARKE1 

r  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 

POULTRY  FEED 
PRICE  RATION/ 

N. 

C. 

u. 

S. 

Apr. 

15 
1972 

May 
15 
1972 

Apr. 

15 
1972 

May 
15 
1972 

Egg-Feed  

6.8 

6.9 

6.4 

6.4 

Broiler-Feed. . . 

2.7 

3.0 

2.7 

2.8 

Turkey  Feed. . . . 

5.  1 

5.3 

4.7 

4.5 

JJ  Pounds  of  feed  equal   in  value   to  one 
dozen  eggs,    one  pound  broi lers  and 
one  pound  turkeys. 


FEEDS  HOLD  STEADY 

Poultry  feed  prices  changed  very 
little  during  May.  Chick  starter,  un- 
changed at  $96.00  per  ton,  while  broil- 
er grower  and  turkey  grower  were  both 
down  one  dollar  per  ton  at  $91.00  and 
$90.00,  respectively.  Laying  feed  price 
advanced  two  dollars  per  ton  to  $87.00. 

Grain  by-products  and  high  protein 
feed  prices  advanced  slightly.  Bran 
and  middlings  were  both  up  ten  cents 
at  $4.30  and  $4.35  per  hundredweight, 
respectively.  Corn  meal  was  up  15 
cents  at  $3. 65- 

High  protein  44%  soybean  meal 
price  was  up  ten  cents  per  cwt.  at 
$6.20  and  cottonseed  meal  was  down  ten 
cents  at  $5.50  per  hundredweight. 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


N.  C 

U.  S. 

COMMODITY 

UNIT 

April 

May 

May 

15 

15 

15 

1972 

1972 

1972 

Cb  liars 

Tobacco  

Lb. 

.825 

Corn  

Bu. 

1.24 

1.26 

1.15 

Wheat  

Bu. 

1.39 

1.40 

1.38 

Oats  

Bu. 

.80 

.79 

.638 

Barley  

Bu. 

l.Ofi 

1.08 

1.04 

Rye  

Bu. 

1.40 

.813 

Sorghum  Grains. 

Cwt. 

1.95 

2.00 

1.88 

Soybeans  

Bu. 

3.25 

3.30 

3.35 

Peanuts  

Lb. 

Cotton  

Lb. 

.315 

.315 

.323 

Ton 

Wool  

Lb. 

.320 

.370 

Cwt. 

21.60 

23.70 

24.90 

Beef  Cattle  

Cwt. 

26.50 

28.30 

33.10 

Veal  Calves  

Cwt. 

42.80 

44.00 

42.80 

Milk  Cows  

Hd. 

250.00 

250.00 

388.00 

Com'l.  Broilers 

Lb. 

.125 

.135 

.135 

Turkeys  

Lb. 

.230 

.240 

.215 

Doz. 

.290 

.300 

.274 

Milk,  Whlse.... 

Cwt. 

^7.10 

.J/7.05 

5.71 

Cwt. 

2.01 

Sweet  Potatoes. 

Cwt. 

6.80 

6.50 

8.25 

Apples,  Com'l.. 

Lb. 

7.44 

Lespedeza  Seed. 

Cwt. 

19.50 

Korean  

Cwt. 

Kobe   

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Hay,  All  

Ton 

35.50 

36.10 

31.10 

Alfalfa  Hay... 

Ton 

36.50 

37.50 

32.60 

Other  

Ton 

35.50 

36.00 

27.00 

JJ  Average  of  all  eggs  sold  by  farmers 
including  hatching  eggs  and  eggs  sold 
at  retail  by  farmers. 

2/  Revised. 

_3/  Pre  I  i  mi  nary. 


APRIL  HATCHERY  PRODUCTION  DOWN  1  PERCENT 


Commercial  hatcheries  in  N.  C. 
produced  30,551,000  straight-run  baby 
chicks  during  April  1972,  down  l  per- 
cent from  a  year  earlier.  The  April 
hatch  consisted  of  29,352,000  broiler- 
type  and  1,199,000  egg-type  chicks 
compared  with  29,352,000  broiler-type 
and  1,316,000  egg-type  chicks  during 
April  last  year. 

Across  the  nation  the  April  hatch 
was  up  4  percent  for  broiler-type  chicks 


but  down  19  percent  for  egg-type 
chicks. 

The  number  of  broiler-type  eggs  in 
incubators  on  May  l  was  up  4  percent 
from  the  previous  year  for  the  nation 
and  up  1  percent  for  the  South  Atlantic 
States.  The  number  of  egg- type  eggs  in 
incubators  on  May  l  was  down  17  percent 
for  both  the  Nation  and  the  South 
Atlantic  region. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERIES,  APRIL  1971-1972 


STATE 

BROILER-TYPE 

EGG-TYPE 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

29,401 
2,  152 

41,358 
5,916 

10,511 

18,514 
7,011 

Thousan 

29,352 

2,330 
40,468 

6,494 
10,899 
19, 202 

7,780 

ds 

1,316 
946 

4,522 
4,  154 
JJ 
JJ 
607 

1,  199 
734 
3,594 
3,287 
JJ 
JJ 
543 

UNITED  STATES 

282, 265 

292,805 

64,633 

52,660 

JJ  U.    S.    total   includes  Delaware  and  Maryland  to  avoid  disclosing  individual 
opera  1 1  on s. 


U.  S.  POULT  PRODUCTION  UP  7  PERCENT 


Production  of  turkey  poults  of  all 
breeds  by  commercial  hatcheries  during 
April  totaled  21.5  million,  an  increase 
of  7  percent  over  the  20.1  million  pro- 
duced during  April  a  year  ago.  The 


heavy  breed  hatch  at  20.3  million  was 
up  5  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  The 
light  breed  hatch  of  1.2  million  was  up 
significantly  from  the  relatively  small 
1971  hatch  of  775,000. 


POULTS  HATCHED  DURING  APRIL 


GEOGRAPHIC 

HEAVY  BREEDS  JJ 

LIGHT  BREEDS  2/ 

ALL  BREEDS 

DIVISION 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Thous 

ands 

North  Atlantic 

370 

564 

47 

170 

417 

734 

East  North  Central 

3,050 

3,327 

122 

128 

3,  172 

3,455 

West  North  Central 

6,965 

6,846 

213 

508 

7,  178 

7,354 

South  Atlantic 

2,450 

2,443 

251 

251 

2,  701 

2,  694 

South  Central 

2, 104 

2,267 

10 

40 

2,  114 

2,307 

West 

4,364 

4,  840 

132 

80 

4,496 

4,920 

UNITED  STATES 

19,303 

20, 287 

775 

1, 177 

20, 078 

21,464 

JJ  Includes  birds  for  which  the  normal  mature  market i ng  weight  of  hens  is  12  pounds 
or  over.  JJ  Includes  birds  for  which  the  normal  mature  market ing  weight  of  hens  is 
less   than  12  pounds. 
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FARM  PRODUCTION,  DISPOSITION  AND  INCOME  FROM  MILK,  1970  &  1971,  N.  C. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNIT 

1  Q"7fi 

Revised 

1  nrr  1 
1971 

Preliminary 

in  A  DIM   POfiniTPTTHM  OS1  IWTT  V      MTT  KFAT   AWn  RTTTTTTR' 

Number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  //  

No. 

1  87  flOfl 

iO  %  ,  \J\j\J 

104 , UUU 

Milk  produced  per  milk  cow _2y  

Lbs. 

8  048 

P.  *3d.9 

Lbs. 

302 

Olu 

10 

3.  75 

3  7"S 

Total  milk  produced  on  farms  2/  

Lbs. 

1 , 505, 000, 000 

1  ^3^  000  000 

X     f       W  W    W    J       \J\J\J    y  \J\J\J 

Lbs. 

56, 000, 000 

58, 000, 000 

MILK  USED  AND  MARKETED  BY  FARMERS  AND  CASH 

RETURNS  PER  UNIT  MARKETED' 

Fed  to  calves  

Lbs. 

18  000  000 

X  \J  t    V/  V  V  j  WWW 

18  000  000 

Lbs. 

138, 000, 000 

138, 000, 000 

Lbs. 

156, 000, 000 

156  000  000 

A  <-/ V  »    WWW,  WWW 

MILK  MARKETED  BY  FARMERS: 

Sold  to  plants  and  dealers  as  whole  milk  3/ . . . . 

Lbs. 

1  330  000  000 

X   f    W  W  W  |    WWW,  WWW 

1  3fi0  000  000 

X , www, UUu, WWw 

Retailed  by  farmers  as  milk  &  creamy/  

Lbs. 

19  000  000 

X   KJ   y     W  W  W  ■  WWW 

19  000  000 

Xw,  W W W  j  WWW 

Total  milk  &  cream  marketings  

Lbs. 

1  349  000  000 

X  f  W  i  W  (   WWW,  WWW 

1  379  000  000 

x  f  w   I  W  |  WWW,  www 

AVERAGE  PER  UNIT  CASH  RETURNS  FROM  MILK 

AND  CREAM  MARKETINGS*  5/ 

Per  100  pounds  milk  

Dols. 

7. 11 

7  34 

Per  pound  butterfat  

Dols. 

1.  90 

1  Qfi 

VALUE  OF  MILK    CREAM  AND  BUTTER  USED 

vuliuu    wi      irix  i_ii\  |      v_/i  vUi  i  in    /iiii_/     uw  a  X  i_ji  v  k/Jui/ 

FOR  HOME  CONSUMPTION^/.-  

Dols. 

9  812  000 

\J  j    \J  X          t  WWW 

10  129  000 

XWj    i.  ij  >y  ,  WWW 

GROSS  FARM  INCOME  FROM  DAIRY  PRODUCTS*  U  

Dols. 

105, 742, 000 

111  387  000 

XXXy    WW    1    y  WWW 

FARM  VALUE  OF  MILK  PRODUCED  6/  8J   

Dols. 

107, 005, 000 

112, 669, 000 

MILK  MARKETED  BY  FARMERS : 

MILK  SOLD  TO  PLANTS  AND  DEALERS: 

Lbs. 

1, 330, 000, 000 

1, 360, 000, 000 

Dols. 

7.  04 

7.27 

Dols. 

93,632,000 

98,872,000 

MILK  SOLD  DIRECTLY  TO  CONSUMERS: 

Qts. 

8,837,000 

8,837,000 

Cts. 

26.0 

27.0 

Receipts  from  sales  

Dols. 

2,298,000 

2,386,000 

CASH  RECEIPTS  FROM  MARKETINGS  OF  ALL  MILK  &  CREAM 

Dols. 

95,930,000 

101,258,000 

JJ  Average  number  on   farms  during  year  excluding  heifers  not  yet  fresh.     £J  Excludes 
mi  Ik  sucked  by  calves.    _JJ  Includes  milk  produced  by  dealer's  own  herds.  Sales 
directly  to  con sumers  by  producers  who  sell  only  milk   from  their  own  herds.  Also 
includes  mi  Ik  produced  by  institutional  herds.     3/  Cash  receipts  divided  by  milk  or 
mi  Ik  fat  rep  resen  ted  in  combined  market  ings.     _6/   Valued  at  average  returns  per  100 
pounds  of  milk   in  comb i ned  ma rket i ngs  of  milk  and  cream.     JJ  Cash  rece i pts  from 
marketings  of  milk  and  cream  plus   value  of  milk  used  for  home  consumption  and  farm- 
churned  butter.     8/   Includes   value  of  milk   fed  to  calves. 
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LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  DOWN  16  PERCENT  IN  APRIL 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  North  Carolina  during  April  1972 
totaled  43,220,000  pounds  live  weight, 
down  16  percent  from  April  of  last 
year.  The  decrease  resulted  from  a  16 
percent  decrease  in  hog  slaughter  and  a 
17  percent  decrease  in  cattle  slaughter. 
Calf  slaughter  was  up  58  percent  from 
the  comparable  month  last  year. 

Slaughter  on  a  live  weight  pound- 
age basis  during  April  1972  and  1971  is 
as  follows:  Cattle,  10,638,000  and 
12,805,000;  Calves  160,000  and  101,000; 
Hogs  32,412,000  and  38,664,000;  and 
sheep  and  lambs  10,000  and  none. 

Commercial  production  of  red  meat 
in  the  48  States  totaled  2,923  million 
pounds  in  April,,  down  7  percent  from  a 
year  earlier.  Commercial  meat  produc- 
tion includes  slaughter  in  Federally 
inspected  and  other  slaughter  plants, 
but  excludes  animals  slaughtered  on 
farms. 

Beef  production  was  1,709  million 
pounds,  4  percent  less  than  the  1,771 
million  pounds  produced  in  April  1971- 


A  10  pound  increase  in  the  average 
weight  was  more  than  offset  by  a  4  per- 
cent reduction  in  number  of  head 
slaughtered.  Cattle  killed  totaled 
2,763,400  head,  compared  with  2,888,500 
a  year  earlier.  Live  weight  per  head 
was  1,041  pounds,  10  pounds  more  than 
April  1971,  but  2  pounds  less  than 
March  1972- 

There  were  33  million  pounds  of 
veal  produced  during  April,  down  25 
percent  from  the  44  million  pounds  pro- 
duced in  April  1971-  Calf  slaughter 
was  26  percent  less  than  a  year  ear- 
lier. Live  weight  per  head  was  249 
pounds,  up  7  pounds  from  April  1971- 

Pork  production  totaled  1,138  mil- 
lion pounds,  12  percent  below  a  year 
earlier.  Hog  kill  totaled  7,256,100 
head,  down  14  percent  from  April  1971- 
Live  weight  per  head  was  238  pounds,  1 
pound  more  than  a  year  earlier.  Lard 
rendered  per  100  pounds  of  live  weight 
was  8.0  pounds,  compared  with  8.5  in 
April  1971. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  jj 


APRIL 

JANUARY  THROUGH  APRIL 

SPECIES 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Live  Weight 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Live  Weight 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Thous. 

Head 

Thous.  Lbs. 

Thous, 

Head 

Thous. 

Lbs.- 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Cattle 

13.0 

10.9 

12,805 

10,638 

52.3 

49.3 

51,789 

47,489 

Calves 

.4 

.7 

101 

160 

1.7 

5.0 

426 

1,  180 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.  1 

10 

.  1 

.2 

10 

20 

Hogs 

179.0 

146.0 

38,664 

32,412 

712.0 

626.0 

152,875 

139, 120 

TOTAL 

192.4 

157.  7 

51,570 

43, 220 

766.1 

680.5 

205, 100 

187,809 

UNITED 

STATES 

Million  Head 

Mill  ion  Lbs. 

Million  Head 

Million  Lbs. 

Cattle 

2.9 

2.8 

2,984 

2,880 

11.5 

11.5 

11,951 

11,981 

Calves 

.3 

.2 

78 

59 

1.3 

1.1 

314 

270 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

1.0 

.8 

99 

88 

3.7 

3.5 

392 

374 

Hogs 

8.5 

7.3 

2,009 

1,  725 

32.7 

29.5 

7,729 

6,  989 

TOTAL 

12.  7 

11.  1 

5,  170 

4,752 

49.2 

45.6 

20,386 

19, 614 

J/  Includes   slaughter   in  Federal ly  inspected  and  other  slaughter  plants.      Exc I udes 
animals   s I augh tered  on  farms. 
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U.  S.  LIVESTOCK  &  MEAT  SITUATION 

Output  of  red  meat  in  the  nation 
this  spring  and  summer  will  run  nearly 
the  same  as  a  year  earlier.  Larger 
beef  production  will  be  offset  by 
sharply  reduced  pork  output  and  smaller 
supplies  of  veal  and  lamb  and  mutton. 
Fed  cattle  prices  have  slipped  from 
February  levels  and  likely  will  con- 
tinue drifting  lower  into  summer.  Hog 
prices  will  increase  seasonally  to  a 
midsummer  high  well  above  last  year. 

On  April  1,  feedlots  in  23  major 
States  held  9  percent  more  cattle  than 
on  this  date  in  1971.  Cattle  feeders 
plan  to  boost  spring  marketings  6  per- 
cent over  a  year  earlier. 

Fed  cattle  marketings  in  the 
summer  likely  will  rise  above  spring 
levels  and  remain  moderately  above  a 
year  earlier.  There  were  11  percent 
more  cattle  on  feed  in  weight  groups 
that  usually  supply  the  bulk  of  the 
fed  cattle  marketings  in  the  third 
quarter,  and  spring  placements  on  feed 
are  expected  to  be  large. 

Hog  slaughter  during  the  rest  of 
1972  likely  will  remain  at  least  mod- 
erately smaller  than  a  year  earlier. 
Commercial  slaughter  was  off  8  percent 
during  January-March.  On  March  l  there 
were  6  percent  fewer  market  hogs  on 
Corn  Belt  farms.  These  hogs  will  sup- 
ply most  of  the  slaughter  hogs  this 
spring  and  summer.  Pork  producers  plan 
to  have  7  percent  fewer  sows  farrow 
during  March-May,  providing  fewer  hogs 
for  fall  slaughter. 

Barrows  and  gilts  at  7  markets  in 
late  April  were  $23.25  per  100  pounds, 
$7  above  a  year  earlier.  Prices  rose 
to  nearly  $28  in  late  January,  but 
toppled  as  slaughter  supplies  picked  up 
a  little  in  late  winter.  Prices  will 
rise  this  spring  as  slaughter  declines 
seasonally.  This  year's  summer  price 
peak  will  top  the  1970  summer  high  of 
$25,40.  Price  weakness  is  likely  next 
fall  as  slaughter  rises  seasonally,  but 
the  average  may  be  moderately  above  the 
$20  of  October-December  1971. 

Higher  average  hog  prices  so  far 
in  1972,  coupled  with  lower  corn 
prices,  will  encourage  producers  to 
expand  output.  But  no  real  expansion 
in  farrowings  is  likely  to  develop 
before  early  1973. 


FOOD   SHUAT  ION  (Cont'd.    From  Page  I) 

the  other  hand,  which  were  depressed 
last  year,  will  rise  at  a  more  moderate 
pace.  The  advance  for  fish  may  be  about 
the  same  as  last  year  and  for  dairy 
products  less. 

Retail  prices  of  crop  products  may 
rise  less  than  half  as  much  as  they  did 
in  1971.  Most  items  in  the  index  will 
moderate.  Potato  prices  may  rise 
slightly  compared  with  the  decline  in 
1971-  The  advance  for  fats  and  oils 
may  be  below  last  year' s  record  gain. 
Fruit  prices  may  rise  into  the  summer 
months,  but  less  than  the  rise  last 
year.  Remaining  supplies  of  most  fruit 
items  appear  ample.  Any  gain  in  vege- 
table prices  will  be  tempered  by  the 
-usual  seasonal  increase  in  supplies. 
Vegetable  prices  will  likely  increase 
into  early  summer,  perhaps  by  less 
than  their  rise  a  year  ago.  Beverage 
prices  may  fall  below  last  year,  re- 
flecting lower  coffee  prices.  The 
advances  for  sugar  and  cereal  and 
bakery  products  are  running  much  less 
than  the  large  jumps  of  1971- 

First  quarter  retail  prices  of 
store  bought  food  advanced  2  percent 
above  the  previous  quarter.  Strong 
demand  and  some  seasonal  factors  con- 
tributed to  the  increase.  Farm  prices 
were  up  considerably  from  last  year' s 
depressed  levels  and  the  farm-retail 
spread  regained  the  momentum  it  lost 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1971.  Major 
gains  in  retail  prices  for  beef,  fish, 
and  vegetables  contributed  to  the  very 
large  increase  in  February.  In  March 
the  rate  of  advance  subsided  sharply  as 
lower  vegetable  prices  offset  further 
increases  in  meat  prices. 

Consumer  expenditures  for  food 
totaled  $121.1  billion  (seasonally 
adjusted,  annual  rate)  in  the  January- 
March  quarter,  up  1.3  percent  from 
October-December  1971  and  4  percent 
above  a  year  ago. .  For  1972  food  spend- 
ing may  total  $/2  percent  higher  than  in 
1971. 

Per  capita  food  consumption  in 
1972  is  forecast  to  remain  near  last 
year' s  record  high  level.  Consumption 
of  livestock  food  products  may  decline 
slightly,  but  the  deficit  may  be 
balanced  by  an  increase  for  foods  de- 
rived from  crops.  A  decline  in  the 
consumption  of  pork  and  other  meats 
will  more  than  offset  increased  beef 
supplies. 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


COMMODITY 

PRICES  RECEIVED 
BY  FARMERS 

PARITY  PRICES 

1/ 

AVERAGE  PRICES 
AS  PERCENTAGE 
OF  PARITY 

Apr.  15 
1972 

May  15 
1972 

Apr.  15 
1972 

May  15 
1972 

Apr.  15 
1972 

May  15 
1972 

Dollars 

Percen t 

Cotton,  Lb  

.3134 

.3231 

.5440 

.5453 

58 

59 

Wheat,  Bu  

1.36 

1.38 

2.98 

2.99 

46 

46 

1.13 

1.15 

1.97 

1.97 

57 

58 

Oats,  Bu  

.635 

.638 

.991 

.993 

64 

64 

Barley,  Bu  

.990 

1.04 

1.56 

1.56 

63 

67 

Rye,  Bu  

.829 

.813 

1.58 

1.58 

52 

51 

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt  

31.90 

33,10 

36.30 

36.40 

88 

91 

Hogs,  Cwt  

22.50 

24.90 

30.10 

30.20 

75 

82 

28.10 

29.90 

37.30 

37.40 

75 

80 

.274 

.274 

.551 

.552 

3/  54 

3/  60 

Milk,  Whlse. ,  Cwt.  2J . 

3/  5.84 

4/  5.71 

7.77 

7.79 

3/5/  79 

5/  79 

U  Parity  prices  as  computed  current  I  y  using  base  prices  in  effec 

months  indicated* 
2J  Est  i  ma  ted  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  mi  Ik  sold  at  who 

and.  dealers. 
3/  Revised. 
4/  Pre  I  i  mi  nary. 

5J  Percentage  of  seasonally  adj us  ted  p  r  i ces   to  parity  prices. 
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/  and  indexes  for 
lesale  to  plants 
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PEACH  CROP  SMALLEST  SINCE  1964 

Peach  production  in  N.  C.  for  1972 
is  forecast  at  25  million  pounds,  un- 
changed from  last  month.  If  this  pro- 
duction is  harvested,  it  would  be  10 
million  pounds  below  the  1971  crop  and 
the  lowest  since  1964.  The  estimated 
production  includes  home  orchards  and 
commercial  crop. 

Several  freezes  during  March  and 
April  lowered  production  potential. 
Below  freezing  temperatures  on  April 
8  and  9  did  some  damage  to  small  peaches 
and  to  late  blooming  varieties  in  low 
areas . 

NINE  SOUTHERN  STATES  CROP  LARGER 

Production  in  nine  southern  States 
is  forecast  at  590.7  million  pounds,  8 
percent  above  last  year  but  4  percent 
below  1970.  Prospects  improved  in 
Alabama  and  Texas  during  May.    In  early 

(See  Peaches,  Page  2) 


NORTH  CAROLINA  POTATO  CROP  SMALLER 

The  N.  C.  late  spring  crop  of 
potatoes  is  forecast  at  1,650,000  cwt. 
or  about  76,000  cwt.  below  last  year. 
The  estimated  acreage  for  harvest  is 
11,000  acres,  down  800  acres  from  last 
year. 

Late  spring  potato  production  is 
concentrated  in  8  Northeastern  counties 
with  the  remaining  production  scattered 
throughout  the  Coastal  Plains.  Produc- 
tion in  the  8  Northeastern  counties  is 
expected  to  amount  to  1,364,000  cwt., 
down  76,000  cwt.  from  the  1971  crop. 
The  expected  yield  for  these  eight 
counties  is  155  cwt.  per  acre  compared 
to  150  cwt.   for  1971. 

(See  Potatoes,   Page  2) 


NORTH  CAROLINA  WHEAT  PRODUCTION 
DROPS  SHARPLY 

Wheat  production  in  N.  C.  is  fore- 
cast at  9,450,000  bushels,  down  19 
percent  from  the  1971  crop.  Acreage  to 
be  harvested  for  grain  is  estimated  at 
225,000  and  is  17  percent  below  the 
1971  harvested  acreage. 

Yield  per  harvested  acre  is  esti- 
mated to  be  42  bushels,  down  1  bushel 
from  last  month  and  last  year.  As  of 
June  l  the  crop  was  reported  in  mostly 
good  condition  across  the  State,  com- 
bining was  expected  to  begin  in  the 
Southeastern  counties  during  early 
June.  Moving  westward  across  the 
State,  harvest  will  continue  throughout 
June. 

NATION*  S  WHEAT  CROP  IMPROVES 

Winter  wheat  production  is  fore- 
cast at  1, 192  million  bushels,  2  per- 
cent above  a  year  earlier  and  7  percent 
above  the  1970  crop.  The  June  1  fore- 
cast is  43  million  bushels  above  a 
month  earlier  largely  because  of  im- 
proved prospects  in  the  Plains,  Eastern 
Corn  Belt  and  Montana.  Adequate  mois- 
ture supplies  and  favorable  tempera- 
tures helped  improve  production  pros- 
pects . 

Changes  in  production  forecasts 
between  June  1  and  harvest  have  averaged 
41  million  bushels  for  the  past  decade, 
ranging  from  negligible  to  115  million 
bushels. 

Indicated  yield  per  harvested  acre 
is  34.3  bushels,  compared  with  last 
year's  record  high  yield  of  35.  2  bushels 
and  the  1970  average  of  33.3. 

Timely  early  May  rains  in  Kansas 
and  favorable  temperatures  during  much 
of  the  month  improved  wheat  condition 
except  in  the  east  central  and  south- 
east districts  where  May  moisture  was 

(See  Wheat,   Page  2) 


WHEAT  ( Con  t ' d.   From  Page  I ) 

below  normal.  The  Oklahoma  wheat 
harvest,  underway  in  mid -May  in  south- 
western counties,  was  nearing  comple- 
tion in  that  area  by  June  l,  and  push- 
ing northward.  Wheat  harvest  in  Texas 
had  reached  25  percent  completion  on 
June  2  compared  with  14  percent  a  year 
ago.  In  Nebraska  soil  moisture  condi- 
tions were  much  better  than  a  month  ago 
but  portions  of  the  Panhandle  were 
still  dry.  Colorado' s  winter  wheat 
condition  ranged  from  poor  to  fair  in 
the  Southwest  and  Southeast  to  good  and 
very  good  in  other  areas. 


POTATOES  (Cont'd.    From  Page  I) 

Harvest  of  the  late  spring  com- 
mercial crop  started  the  first  few  days 
of  June  and  is  currently  very  active. 
Harvest  operations  will  continue  to  be 
active,  weather  permitting,  until  the 
end  of  July.  Very  good  yields  have 
been  obtained  and  will  increase  on  the 
later  harvested  acreage. 

The  Nation's  late  spring  potato 
crop  is  estimated  at  17,482,000  cwt . , 
12  percent  less  than  the  19,899,000 
cwt.  produced  last  year.  California's 
crop  of  11,388,000  cwt.  is  down  15 
percent  from  last  year.  Digging  is 
active  in  Kern  county  and  shipments  to 
June  1  were  far  ahead  of  last  year  when 
harvest  was  delayed  several  weeks. 
Harvest  is  expected  to  continue  active 
during  June,  shipments  of  Kennebecs  to 
processing  plants  have  been  active  in 
Arizona.  Alabama  yields  per  acre  and 
and  quality  have  been  exceptionally 
good.  Digging  is  underway  in  the  San 
Antonio  and  Munday  areas  of  Texas  and 
the  Pearsall  area  has  finished  harvest- 
ing. 


PEACHES    (Cont'd.    From  Page  I) 

May  harvest  of  early  varieties  began  in 
Alabama,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 
In  North  Carolina  light  picking  began 
the  first  of  June.  Harvest  was  active 
starting  the  week  of  June  12- 

U.  S.  PEACHES 

The  total  U.  S.  crop  is  forecast 
at  2,553  million  pounds,  12  percent 
less  than  last  year  and  15  percent 
below  1970.  The  fresh  market  peaches 
(excluding  California' s  clingstone  used 
mostly  for  canning)  forecast  is  1,  253 
million  pounds,  22  percent  less  than 
last  season. 


ESTIMATED  PEACH  PRODUCTION  BY  STATES  AS  OF  JUNE  1 


PRODUCTION 

STATE 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Indicated 

Million 

48  Pound 

Million 

48  Pound 

Million 

48  Pound 

Pounds 

Equivalents 

Pounds 

Equivalents 

Pounds 

Equivalents 

/,  OOO  Uni  ts 

/,  OOO  Units 

1,000  Units 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

42.0 

875 

35.0 

729 

25.0 

521 

South  Carolina. 

270.0 

5,625 

290.0 

6,042 

230.0 

4,792 

160.0 

3,333 

120.0 

2,500 

200.0 

4,  167 

A labama  

40.0 

833 

27.0 

563 

35.0 

729 

Mississippi. . . . 

16.0 

333 

15.0 

313 

17.0 

354 

40.0 

833 

43.0 

896 

42.0 

875 

6.5 

135 

6.0 

125 

8.0 

167 

9.0 

188 

8.4 

175 

6.2 

129 

33.0 

688 

5.0 

104 

27.5 

573 

9  STATES  

616.5 

12,843 

549.4 

11,447 

590.7 

12,307 
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IRISH  POTATOES 


ACREAGE 

YIELD  PER 

PRODUCTION 

SEASONAL  GROUP 

HARVESTED  ACRE 

AND  STATE 

Harvested 

For 

1970 

1971 

Indi- 

1970 

1971 

Indi- 

1970 

1971 

Harvest 

1  Q79 

cated 
1972 

cated 
1972 

/ 

,000  / 

\cres 

Hundredwe 

igh  t 

/,  OOO 

Hun  dre  dwe  i  gh  t 

WINTER: 

10.3 

10.9 

10.0 

158 

140 

145 

1,627 

1,  526 

1,  450 

8.5 

7.  1 

5.7 

230 

220 

170 

1,955 

1,  562 

969 

18.8 

18.0 

15.7 

191 

172 

154 

3,582 

3,  088 

2,  419 

EARLY  SPRING 

Florida-Hastings. . . 

24.  5 

23.0 

21.0 

165 

132 

145 

4,043 

3,036 

3,045 

1.  9 

2.  4 

2.0 

140 

125 

135 

266 

300 

270 

Texas  

3.  2 

3.  8 

2.8 

140 

105 

110 

448 

399 

308 

TOTAL  

29.  6 

29.  2 

25.8 

161 

128 

140 

4,757 

3,735 

3,623 

LATE  SPRING: 

North  Carolina 

8  N.  E.  Counties. . 

1U.  u 

y.  o 

O.  o 

145 

150 

155 

1,440 

1,364 

Other  Counties  

2.4 

2.2 

9  9 

Z.  £t 

135 

130 

130 

324 

286 

286 

7.9 

8.7 

9.0 

130 

115 

150 

1,027 

1,001 

1,350 

Mississippi  

2.  5 

2.0 

2.0 

85 

85 

90 

213 

170 

180 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

65 

65 

70 

91 

91 

98 

Louisiana  

2.6 

2.7 

2.9 

75 

70 

80 

195 

189 

232 

4.8 

5.0 

4.8 

120 

100 

105 

576 

500 

504 

11.  3 

10.  1 

8.0 

240 

280 

260 

2,712 

2,828 

2,080 

California  

38.  2 

36.  2 

31.2 

380 

370 

365 

14,516  *  13, 394 

11,388 

TOTAL  

81.  1 

77.  9 

70.3 

260 

255 

249 

21,  104 

19,899 

17,482 

EARLY  SUMMER: 

Missouri  

.  7 

.  7 

a 
.  O 

110 

120 

1  in 

77 

84 

66 

Kansas  

1.2 

I.  3 

1  ft 

100 

95 

120 

124 

95 

Delaware  

7.  2 

7.  0 

D.  O 

210 

200 

9n  n 

1,512 

1,400 

1,360 

Maryland  

I.  0 

1  A 

1.  4 

170 

180 

17ft 

255 

270 

238 

Va.-East.  Shore.... 

28.6 

28.5 

130 

143 

135 

3,718 

4,076 

3,645 

-Other  

2.0 

1.8 

1.  5 

100 

105 

105 

200 

189 

158 

North  Carolina  

2.0 

2.0 

2.  2 

110 

115 

115 

220 

230 

253 

Kentucky  

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

66 

67 

65 

165 

168 

163 

Tennessee  

3.8 

4.  1 

3.9 

95 

95 

85 

361 

390 

332 

9.0 

8.7 

8.0 

125 

93 

120 

1,  125 

809 

960 

18.3 

16.0 

14.3 

195 

180 

190 

3,569 

2,880 

2,717 

California  

5.0 

3.5 

2.  1 

330 

350 

355 

1,650 

1,225 

746 

TOTAL  

81.8 

77.6 

71.3 

159 

153 

151 

12,972 

11,845 

10,733 

*  Does  not  include   1,369,000  hundredwe  i gh  t  not  harvested  because  of  economic 
condi t  ions . 
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COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLE  REPORT,  JUNE  1,  1972 


SNAP  BEANS,  LATE  SPRING  (East): 
Growers  of  the  late  spring  snap  bean 
crops  in  N.  C.  are  busy  harvesting 
2,900  acres.  Acres  for  harvest  remained 
the  same  as  last  year,  current  indi- 
cations point  to  a  yield  of  30  cwt. 
which  gives  a  total  production  of 
87,000  cwt.  This  is  the  same  quantity 
as  harvested  in  1971.  Harvest  of  this 
crop  started  in  late  May  and  will  be 
very  active  the  first  fifteen  days  of 
June. 

The  Nation's  late  spring  crop  is 
forecast  at  404,000  cwt.,  3  percent 
below  the  1971  crop  of  416,000  cwt.  In 
New  Jersey,  cool  weather  slowed  develop- 
ment. In  Maryland,  planting  is  still 
underway  because  of  delays  caused  by 
cool,  wet  weather.  Excessive  rain  de- 
layed planting  in  the  upper  Eastern 
Shore  area  of  Virginia  but  should  be 
completed  in  early  June. 

CABBAGE,  LATE  SPRING  (East):  Pro- 
duction of  late  spring  cabbage  in  N.  C. 
is  forecast  at  221,000  cwt.  compared  to 
161,000  in  1971.  The  current  indicated 
yield  of  130  cwt.  per  acre  is  1,500 
cwt.  above  last  year.  Cool  May  tem- 
peratures retarded  the  development  of 
the  crop  to  some  extent  and  the  active 
harvesting  in  the  major  areas  was  about 
one  week  behind  normal.  The  January 
freeze  destroyed  all  of  the  early 
planted  acreage  and  for  this  reason 
most  of  the  N.  C.  acreage  was  set  in  a 
short  period  of  time.  This  caused 
numerous  marketing  problems  with  the 
South  Carolina,  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  crops  all  being  harvested  at 
the  same  time. 

U.  S.  total  production  of  840,000 
cwt.  is  3  percent  above  last  year's 
harvest  of  818,000  cwt.  In  Maryland, 
harvest  is  expected  to  start  in  early 
June.  In  Virginia,  light  harvest  began 
in  late  May. 

SWEET  CORN,  EARLY  SUMMER:  The  1972 
acreage  of  sweet  corn  for  harvest  in 
N.  C.  is  estimated  at  5,000  acres,  down 
200  acres  from  last  year.  The  yield  is 
currently  forecast  at  60  cwt.  per  acre, 
8  cwt.  below  last  year.  Total  produc- 
tion indicated  for  the  State  is  300,000 
cwt.  or  54,000  .below  1971.  Due  to 
adverse  weather  conditions,  most  of  the 
commercial  acreage  is  a  little  later 
than  usual.  Harvest  from  some  of  the 
early  planted  fields  is  expected  to 
begin  about  June  15. 


Production  in  five  states  growing 
the  early  summer  crop  is  forecast  at 
1,958,000  cwt.,  4  percent  less  than  the 
2,035,000  cwt.  produced  last  year.  In 
New  Jersey,  cool  temperatures  slowed 
early  development,  some  planting  has 
been  delayed.  In  Virginia,  crop  devel- 
opment was  below  normal  as  a  result  of 
excessive  rain  and  below  normal  temper- 
atures through  most  of  May. 

CUCUMBERS,  LATE  SPRING:  N.  C. 
acreage  of  cucumbers  for  fresh  market 
is  estimated  at  6,500  which  is  300 
acres  above  last  year.  Currently  the 
crop  is  in  fair  to  good  condition  and 
the  yield  indicated  is  60  cwt.  per 
acre.  Harvest  was  expected  to  be 
active  by  June  15. 

The  Nation' s  late  spring  crop  is 
forecast  at  960,000  cwt.,  compared  with 
939,000  cwt.  harvested  in  1971.  South 
Carolina' s  crop  is  somewhat  behind 
normal  due  to  cool  temperatures.  Light 
harvest  is  underway  with  peak  harvest 
expected  the  latter  part  of  June. 

GREEN  PEPPERS,  EARLY  SUMMER:  N.  C. 
green  pepper  growers  expect  to  harvest 
8, 500  acres  of  green  peppers  this  year 
compared  to  8, 100  last  year.  The  yield 
is  forecast  at  40  cwt.  per  acre  with 
340,000  cwt.  production.  Cool,  wet 
weather  in  May  retarded  development  of 
the  crop,  but  light  harvest  is  expected 
to  begin  the  last  part  of  June. 

Output  from  the  two  states  growing 
the  early  summer  crop  is  forecast  at 
396,000  cwt.,  down  2  percent  from  1971. 
In  Louisiana,  heavy  shedding  of  blooms 
and  young  fruit  occurred  due  to  heavy 
rains  in  the  Hammond -Ponchatou la  areas. 
Shipments  will  be  light  until  mid-June. 

TOMATOES,  EARLY  SUMMER:  Tar  Heel 
early  summer  tomato  growers  plan  to 
harvest  1,400  acres  this  year  compared 
to  1,500  last  year.  The  production  is 
forecast  at  105,000  cwt.  or  3,000  below 
last  year. 

United  States  first  forecast  of 
1972  early  summer  production  is  5,069,- 
000  cwt.,  8  percent  more  than  the  1971 
crop.  In  New  Jersey,  cool  temperatures 
have  slowed  development.  In  Maryland, 
planting  is  near  completion  but  later 
than  normal  because  of  delays  caused 
by  wet,  cool  weather.  In  Virginia, 
final  planting  is  behind  normal  sched- 
ule in  the  upper  Eastern  Shore  area, 
Northern  Neck  and  Hanover  area. 

(See  Vegetables,   Page  8) 
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ACREAGE  &  ESTIMATED  PRODUCTION  REPORTED  TO  DATE,  1972  WITH  COMPARISONS 


ACREAGE 

YIELD  PER 

ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

CROP  AND 

Harvested 

For 

1970 

1971 

Ind. 

1970 

1971 

Ind. 

STATE 

1970 

1971 

Harvest 
1972 

1972 

1972 

SNAP  BEANS 
Late  Spring: 
N.  C 
N.  J. 
Va. 

3,  100 
3,  400 
2,300 

Acres 

2,900 
3,  300 
2,  100 

2,900 
3,000 
2,000 

Hund '  red we i  gh t 

30       30  30 
40        39  40 
37        38  30 

1,000  Hundredweight 

93           87  87 
136         129  120 
85           80  60 

GROUP  TOTAL** 

11, 500 

10, 600 

10, 200 

41 

39 

40 

470 

416 

404 

CABBAGE 
Late  spring: 
N.  C. 
Missouri 
Maryland 
Virginia 

1,  400 
800 
750 

1,  200 

1,400 
800 
750 

1,  100 

1,700 
800 
680 

1,000 

90 
115 
155 
105 

115 
115 
155 
105 

130 
120 
150 
110 

126 
92 
116 
126 

161 
92 
116 
116 

221 
96 
102 
110 

GROUP  TOTAL** 

5,  410 

5,  380 

5,550 

143 

152 

151 

771 

818 

840 

SWEET  CORN 
Early  Summer: 
N.  C- 
N.  J. 
Missouri 
Virginia 
California 

4,800 
11,  200 
3,700 
2  600 
8',  100 

5,200 
11,  100 
3,000 
2  500 
1,  100 

5,000 
11,300 
2,700 
2,400 
6,900 

62 
80 
76 
72 
60 

68 
70 
110 

73 
55 

60 
75 
80 
75 
60 

298 
896 
281 
187 
486 

354 
777 
330 
183 
391 

300 
848 
216 
180 
414 

GROUP  TOTAL 

30,400 

28,900 

28,300 

71 

70 

69 

2,148 

2,035 

1,958 

CUCUMBERS 
Late  Spring: 
N.  C. 
S.  C. 

California 

6,  100 
4,700 
1 ,  300 

6,  200 
4,  500 
1,  200 

6,  500 
4,400 
1,  200 

62 
60 
250 

60 
58 
255 

60 
60 

255 

378 
282 
325 

372 
261 
306 

390 
264 
306 

GROUP  TOTAL 

12,  100 

11,900 

12,  100 

81 

79 

79 

985 

939 

960 

GREEN  PEPPERS* 
Early  Summer: 
N.  C. 
Louisiana 

8,000 
1,  200 

8,  100 
1,  300 

8,500 
1,600 

35 
60 

42 
50 

40 

35 

280 
72 

340 
65 

340 
56 

GROUP  TOTAL 

9,200 

9,  400 

10, 100 

38 

43 

39 

352 

405 

396 

WATERMELONS 
Early  Summer 
N.  C- 
S.  C. 
Georgia 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


8,200 
22,000 
33,000 
14,000 

9,  500 
12, 500 
75,000 


8,200 
22, 300 
33,000 
13, 500 
10,000 
12,500 
60,000 


7,500 
22, 200 
33,000 
14, 500 
10,000 
13,300 
70,000 


62 
70 
85 
87 
70 
70 
80 


75 
90 
80 
85 
60 
85 
87 


65 
90 
85 
85 
70 
80 
90 


508 
1,540 
2,805 
1,  218 
665 
875 
6,000 


615 
2,007 
2,  640 
1,  148 

600 
1,063 
5,  220 


488 
1,998 
2,805 
1,  233 

700 
1,064 
6,300 


GROUP  TOTAL** 

198, 100 

181,400 

191,600 

85 

90 

91 

16,879 

16, 307 

17,462 

TOMATOES 

Early  summer: 

N.  C- 

1,600 

1,  500 

1,400 

80 

72 

75 

128 

108 

105 

N.  J. 

6,700 

6,500 

6,400 

85 

95 

90 

570 

618 

576 

Maryland 

1,700 

1,700 

1,600 

145 

140 

120 

247 

238 

192 

Virginia 

3,  300 

3,000 

2,900 

100 

115 

95 

330 

345 

276 

Kentucky 

600 

750 

800 

95 

97 

95 

57 

73 

76 

Tennessee 

2,  100 

2,  200 

2,  100 

115 

120 

105 

242 

264 

221 

A labama 

8,  200 

7,400 

8,500 

51 

46 

55 

418 

340 

468 

GROUP  TOTAL** 

43, 150 

38,950 

41,650 

122 

121 

122 

5,249 

4,704 

5.069 

STRAWBERRIES 

Mid -Spring: 

N.  C. 

1,800 

1,900 

2,  100 

20 

20 

12 

36 

38 

25 

Illinois 

1,  500 

1,500 

1,400 

24 

24 

24 

36 

36 

34 

Virginia 

1,000 

870 

750 

33 

30 

23 

33 

26 

17 

Arkansas 

1,  500 

1,400 

1,300 

28 

25 

25 

42 

35 

33 

GROUP  TOTAL** 

9,300 

8,980 

8,870 

27 

28 

25 

252 

254 

222 

*  Fresh  Market  and  Process  i ng .      **   Total  includes  other  states  not  listed, 
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U.  S.  CROP  PROGRESS  MOSTLY  FAVORABLE 


Cotton  planting  is  virtually  com- 
plete in  most  States  except  in  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  where  planting  was  88  and 
75  percent  complete  as  of  June  2.  Hot 
weather  continued  to  aid  the  crop  in 
the  Southwest,  but  cool  temperatures 
slowed  development  in  southeast. 

Tobacco  transplanting  was  well 
advanced  in  most  areas.  Flue -cured  is 
mostly  all  set.  Dry  warm  weather  is 
needed  to  reduce  Blue  Mold  in  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas.  Burley  setting  is 
near  normal. 

Peanut  planting  is  nearing  comple- 
tion in  the  Virginia  -  Carolina  area. 
In  Georgia,  fields  are  mostly  good  but 
thrip  control  has  been  difficult  due  to 
wet  weather.  Plantings  in  the  South- 
west peanut  area  are  progressing  satis- 
factorily. 

Corn  planting  gained  momentum  dur- 
ing the  third  week  of  May  after  a  slow 
start  caused  by  cold,  wet  weather.  In 
the  North  Central  States,  planting  is 
over  90  percent  completed,  compared 
with  about  99  percent  last  year.  Plant- 
ing is  virtually  complete  in  the 
Eastern  Corn  Belt  except  for  a  few 
fields  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan. 
In  the  Western  Corn  Belt  planting  is 
nearing  90  percent  completion.  Pro- 
gress is  behind  last  year  and  normal  in 
Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska  and 
Kansas.  Planting  is  only  66  percent 
complete  in  South  Dakota,  80  percent  in 
Minnesota,  93  percent  in  Nebraska  and 
91  percent  in  Kansas.  In  the  South 
Central  and  South  Atlantic  States, 
planting  is  nearly  complete.  Acreage 
is  emerging  well;  however,  the  ample 
subsoil  moisture  and  warmer  weather 
promoted  week  growth. 

Soybean  planting  started  a  few 
days  later  than  usual  because  of  cold, 
wet  spring  weather.  However,  seeding 
gained  momentum  during  late  May  as  the 
weather  turned  warm  and  dry  from  the 
Deep  South  to  the  Great  Lakes.  By  June 
5.  about  75  percent  of  the  intended 


soybean  acreage  was  seeded  in  the  North 
Central  States  compared  with  about  85 
percent  planted  a  year  earlier.  How- 
ever, in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  the  Nation's 
leading  soybean  producing  States, 
planting  progress  is  about  equal  a  year 
earlier.  Many  southern  growers  began 
planting  soybeans  about  mid -May  as  they 
finished  with  cotton.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  acreage  is  seeded  in  the 
South  Central  States.  Arkansas  growers 
had  70  percent  of  their  acreage  planted, 
compared  with  62  percent  a  year  earlier. 
Mississippi's  progress,  at  66  percent 
complete,  was  10  points  ahead  of  last 
year' s . 

Sorghum  planting  is  on  schedule  in 
Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Colorado  but  behind 
a  year  earlier  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
Texas  growers  have  about  80  percent  of 
their  acreage  seeded,  Oklahoma  50  per- 
cent and  Colorado  69  percent.  Planting 
is  38  percent  completed  in  Kansas  and 
64  percent  in  Nebraska. 

Pasture  and  range  feed  conditions 
in  the  48  States  averaged  84  percent 
of  normal --up  6  points  from  May  1  and  4 
points  more  than  last  June  1.  Pastures 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Nation  are 
in  good  to  excellent  condition.  Graz- 
ing is  good  in  the  East  as  late  month 
warm  temperatures  stimulated  grass 
growth.  Virginia  cattlemen  are  blessed 
with  a  pasture  condition  of  97percent-- 
highest  in  the  Nation. 

Spring  fresh  vegetable  supplies 
(excluding  melons  and  strawberries)  are 
slightly  more  than  last  year  but  2  per- 
cent below  1970.  Larger  crops  than 
last  year  are  expected  for  asparagus, 
broccoli,  cabbage,  sweet  corn,  cucum- 
bers, carrots,  celery,  eggplant  and 
green  peppers.  Smaller  crops  are  ex- 
pected for  cauliflower,  snap  beans, 
lettuce,  onions,  spinach  and  tomatoes. 
Larger  supplies  of  watermelons  and 
cantaloups  are  expected.  Strawberry 
production  is  expected  to  be  below  a 
year  ago. 
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WEATHER  SUMMARY  FOR  MAY  1972 


Upper  level  pressure  and  wind 
patterns  over  the  eastern  United  States 
were  such  as  to  bring  moist  air  flow 
over  North  Carolina  most  of  May. 
Typical  spring  high  pressure  fair 
weather  was  in  control  only  two  or 
three  days  of  the  month.  During  the 
latter  half  of  May  surface  low  pressure 
persisted  over  coastal  waters,  causing 
very  cloudy  weather  with  almost  daily 
showers.  During  the  whole  month,  the 
average  amount  of  sky  covered  with 
clouds  during  daytime  hours  was  three- 
fourths;  the  percentage  of  possible 
sunshine  in  May  was  the  lowest  in  years. 
There  was  some  fog  during  the  morning 
hours  on  more  than  half  the  days. 

Rain  was  reported  from  some  part 
of  North  Carolina  every  day  except  the 
6th;  measurable  rain  fell  in  most  areas 
on  about  half  the  days  of  the  month. 
Total  amounts  for  the  month  were  near 
normal  along  the  south  coast  and  above 
normal  in  all  other  areas;  totals  re- 
ported ranged  about  three  to  sixteen 
inches.  Showery  conditions  often  pre- 
vailed, with  very  heavy  rains  in  some 


areas  while  other  nearby  places  had 
much  less. 

Thunderstorms  were  most  prevalent 
during  a  week-long  period  just  after 
mid-month.  Hail  and  strong  winds 
occurred  at  scattered  places  on  at 
least  six  different  days.  The  heaviest 
reported  hail  damage  to  crops  was  to 
fruit  in  Henderson  County  on  the  18th 
and  2lst;  the  heaviest  wind  damage  to 
property  in  Cabarrus  and  Pitt  counties 
on  the  15th. 

Temperatures  were  consistently 
mild  in  May.  Almost  every  day  averaged 
a  little  below  normal.  Average  tem- 
peratures for  the  month  were  two  to 
four  degrees  below  normal.  The  warmest 
areas  reached  the  low  to  middle  eighties 
on  a  few  days  around  mid-month,  and 
again  at  the  end;  many  weather  stations 
did  not  exceed  the  seventies  at  any 
time.  The  lowest  temperature  occurred 
on  the  morning  of  the  11th  or  12th, 
not  dropping  below  40  except  in  the 
Mountains  and  a  few  cold  pockets 
elsewhere. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL,  MAY  1972 


Rainfal f  data  furnished  by 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  commerce,  National 

Oceanic  &  Atmospheric  Administration. 

Albert  V.  Hardy.    CI  /ma  to  log/ st 
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VEGETABLES  (Cont-d.    From  Page  4) 


WATERMELONS,  EARLY  SUMMER:  Water- 
melon growers  in  N.  c.  expect  to  har- 
vest 7,500  acres  this  year  which  is  700 
below  last  year.  Yield  prospects  at 
65  cwt.  are  below  normal  due  to  adverse 
weather.  The  total  production  ex- 
pected is  488,000  cwt.  compared  to 
615,000  in  1971. 

The  Nation's  first  forecast  for 
summer  watermelons  places  production 
at  17,462,000  cwt.  7  percent  more  than 
1971.  In  South  Carolina,  the  crop  is 
behind  schedule  but  generally  in  good 
condition.  In  Georgia,  harvest  is  ex- 
pected to  start  about  mid-June.  Hail 
damage  was  reported  in  several  areas 
in  south  Georgia. 

STRAWBERRIES,  MID-SPRING:  The 
1972  acreage  of  strawberries  for  har- 
vest in  N.  C.    is  estimated  at  2,100 


acres,  up  200  acres  from  last  year.  The 
yield  is  currently  forecast  at  12  cwt. 
per  acre,  8  cwt.  below  last  year.  Total 
production  indicated  for  the  State  is 
25,000  cwt.  or  13,000  cwt.  below  last 
year.  May  weather  was  too  cool  and  wet 
for  good  crop  development. 

Production  in  the  nine  states 
growing  the  mid-spring  crop  is  forecast 
at  222,000  cwt.,  13  percent  less  than 
last  year.  In  Illinois,  hot  dry  weather 
is  hastening  maturity,  but  the  crop  is 
still  about  a  week  later  than  normal. 
Harvest  peaked  later  than  usual  on 
Maryland's  lower  eastern  shore.  Peak 
harvest  is  expected  about  mid-June  in 
the  central  area.  In  Virginia,  the 
Eastern  Shore  season  was  virtually  over 
by  June  1  with  only  light  harvest  con- 
tinuing into  early  June. 


No.  610 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PRICES  RECEIVED 
INDEX  UP  ONE  POINT 

The  '  'All  Farm  Products'  '  index  of 
prices  received  by  Tar  Heel  farmers  at 
local  markets  during  June  increased  one 
point.  The  current  index  is  115  com- 
pared with  114  in  May  and  109  one  year 
ago. 

The  '  'All  Cruris'  '  index  of  prices 
received  remained  unchanged  from  last 
month  at  117  and  was  up  5  points  from 
last  year.  The  tobacco,  oil  bearing  and 
grains  index  were  unchanged  from  last 
month.  Cotton  and  fruit  indexes  were 
down  two  points  from  last  month  to  127 
and  120  respectively. 

Commercial  vegetables  jumped  11 
points  to  131. 

The  '  'Livestock  and  Livestock  Prod- 
ucts' '  index  was  up  two  points  from  May 
and  5  points  from  last  year.  Meat  ani- 
mals index  was  up  6  points  from  May  and 
37  points  from  last  year.  Meat  animal 
prices  were  responsible  for  most  of  the 
increase  in  '  'Livestock  and  Livestock 
Products'  '  index. 

The  '  'Poultry' '  index  was  up  one 
point  from  last  month  but  down  7  from 
last  year.  Dairy  index  was  down  3  from 
last  month  to  108,  the  same  as  last 
year. 

N.  C.  MILK  PRODUCTION  UP 
2  PERCENT  IN  MAY 

North  Carolina  milk  production  in 
May  1972  totaled  138  million  pounds,  an 
increase  of  2  percent  from  the  135  mil- 
lion pounds  produced  during  May  a  year 
ago.  Milk  produced  per  cow  during  May 
totaled  765  pounds,  5  percent  above  May 
a  year  earlier.  Milk  cows  on  farms  in- 
cluding dry  cows  totaled  180,000  during 
May.  This  represents  a  decline  of 
5,000  cows  or  3  percent  from  the  same 
month  last  year.  (See  Mi  Ik   Table,  Page  5J 


July  7,  1972 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PIG  CROP 
DOWN  10  PERCENT 

Pigs  saved  by  N.  C.  producers  dur- 
ing the  December  1971  through  May  1972 
farrowing  period  totaled  2,022,000  pigs. 
This  output  is  10  percent  less  than  the 

1971  record  high  December-May  pig  crop 
of  2,235,000.  Sows  farrowed  during  De- 
cember-May 1972  totaled  266,000,  a  de- 
crease of  12  percent  from  the  302,000 
that  farrowed  during  the  same  period  of 
1971.  The  average  litter  size  was  7.6 
pigs,  compared  with  7.4  in  December-May 
of  last  year. 

Tar  heel  hog  producers  intend  to 
farrow  144,000  sows  during  June-November' 

1972  --  a  decrease  of  10  percent  from 
the  160,000  sows  that  farrowed  during 

(See  Pig  Crop,  Page  7) 

TURKEYS  IN  FLOCKS  TESTED 
FOR  PULLORUM-TYPHOID 

Heavy  breed  tuiKeys  tested  in  N.  C. 
for  pullorum  disease  during  May  1972 
totaled  22,000,  up  80  percent  from  the 
12,218  tested  during  May  1971.  No  light 
breed  turkeys  were  tested  in  N.  C.  dur- 
ing either  period.  The  accumulative 
testings  from  July  1,  1971  through  May 
1972  was  246,380,  a  decrease  of  13  per- 
cent from  the  282,171  birds  tested  dur- 
ing the  comparable  period  a  year  ear- 
lier. 

Heavy  breed  turkeys  in  U.  S.  flocks 
tested  during  May  totaled  74,279,  up  21 
percent  from  May  1971.  Testings  July 
through  May  were  2,753,970,  down  8  per- 
cent from  a  year  earlier. 

Light  breed  turkeys  in  U*.  S.  flocks 
tested  during  May  totaled  35,145,  a  de- 
crease of  11  percent  from  May  1971.  The 
number  in  flocks  tested  July  through 
May  was  292,995,  an  increase  of  3  per-* 
cent  from  the  corresponding  period  last 
year. 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 


U.S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  UP  2  POINTS 
PRICES  PAID  INDEX  UP  1  POINT 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
farmers  increased  2  points  (Vk  percent) 
to  125  percent  of  the  January-December 
1967  average  during  the  month  ended  June 
15,  1972.  Higher  prices  for  cattle, 
hogs,  lettuce,  potatoes,  and  calves  con- 
tributed most  to  the  increase.  Lower 
prices  for  watermelons,  wheat,  green 
peppers,  milk,  and  cabbage  were  only 
partially  offsetting.  The  index  was  11 
percent  above  a  year  earlier. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers 
for  Commodities  and  Services,  Interest, 
Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates  for  June  15 
was  126,  up  1  percent  from  a  month  ear- 
lier. Higher  prices  for  farm  machinery, 
feeder  livestock,  food  and  tobacco, 
building  and  fencing  materials,  and 
motor  supplies  were  the  major  contribu- 
tors to  the  index  rise.  Compared  with 
a  year  earlier  the  index  was  up  5  per- 
cent. 


IT'S  TIME  TO  ENJOY  ERESH  VEGETABLES 


U.  S.  COTTON  SITUATION 

Farmers  plan  to  boost  upland  cotton 
acreage  10%  this  year  to  13.4  million 
acres.  About  a  fourth  of  this  acreage 
represents  plantings  above  the  enrolled 
allotment.  At  the  same  time,  fewer 
farms  are  going  to  grow  cotton,  judging 
by  a  9%  decline  in  farms  which  have 
signed  up  to  participate  in  the  1972 
program.  Thus,  plantings  per  farm  may 
increase  to  about  50  acres,  up  from  41 
last  year. 

Larger  1972  cotton  acreage  mainly 
reflects  higher  cotton  prices.  Tighten- 
ing supplies  and  relatively  firm  demand 
have  lifted  upland  cotton  prices  to 
farmers  nearly  6  cents  above  last  season 
to  an  average  of  28^  cents  per  pound. 
Spot  market  prices  for  most  qualities  of 
upland  cotton  thus  far  this  season  have 
averaged  about  6  to  7  cents  above  year- 
earlier  levels. . 

If  farmers  plant  significantly  more 
acreage,  as  they  intend,  upland  cotton 
production  should  easily  exceed  1971 
output  and  boost  supplies  for  the  1972/73 
marketing  year.  If  abandonment  and 
yields  remain  near  1968-70  levels,  pro- 
duction would  total  about  12  million 
bales,  nearly  2  million  above  1971.  This 
would  exceed  1972/73  disappearance, 
assuming  it  remains  near  the  current 
level,  and  permit  some  stock  rebuilding. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  FARM  PRICES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


May 

June 

June 

June 

June 

INDEX  (1967  =  100) 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1972 

1972 

1971 

1970 

1969 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Prices  Received:    All  Farm  Products... 

114 

115 

109 

109 

106 

All  Crops  

117 

117 

112 

109 

102 

118 

118 

109 

110 

101 

129 

127 

92 

92 

94 

122 

122 

111 

104 

101 

93 

93 

118 

103 

99 

120 

131 

119 

126 

119 

Fruits  

122 

120 

158 

103 

111 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products  

109 

111 

106 

112 

122 

134 

140 

103 

125 

121 

96 

97 

104 

102 

113 

jy  in 

108 

108 

105 

102 

UNITED  STATES 

Prices  Received,  All  Farm  Products.... 

123 

125 

113 

110 

111 

Prices  Paid,  Commodities  &  Services  JJ 

125 

126 

120 

114 

110 

Parity  Ratio  2J  

98 

99 

94 

96 

101 

'  Including  Interest,  Taxes  and  Farm  Wage  Rates.  J>J  Ratio  of  Index  of  Prices 
^ceived  by  Farmers   to  Index  of  Prices  Paid.     J/  Revised. 
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PRICES  ARE  M 

Prices  paid  by  N.  C.  farmers  were 
varied  during  June.  On  dairy  feed  the 
14%  protein,  18%  protein  and  40  and 
over  percent  protein  all  dropped  one 
dollar  from  last  month  to  $77,  $80  and 
$125  respectively.  The  16%  protein 
dairy  feed  dropped  two  dollars  to  $78 
and  20%  protein  dropped  four  dollars  to 
$80.  The  32%  protein  dairy  feed  in- 
creased one  dollar  to  $110. 

Poultry  feed  prices  were  mixed. 
Chick  starter  was  up  one  dollar  from 
last  month  to  $97  per  ton.  Broiler 
grower  was  down  one  dollar  to  $90  while 
laying  feed  remained  unchanged  at  $87- 
Turkey  grower  was  up  three  dollars  to 
$93  per  ton. 

In  the  grain  by-products,  bran, 
middlings  and  corn  meal  were  down  10 
cents  per  cwt.  to  $4.20,  $4.25  and  $3.55 
respectively. 

High  protein  feeds  increased  10 

PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C 

U.  S. 

COMMODITY 

UNIT 

May 

15 

June  15 

June  15 

1972 

1972 

1972 

Cbl  lars 

Tobacco  

Lb. 

.785 

Corn  

Bu. 

1 

26 

1.28 

1.13 

Wheat  

Bu. 

1 

40 

1.30 

1.33 

Bu. 

79 

.68 

.666 

Barley  

Bu. 

1 

08 

.95 

1.09 

Rye  

Bu. 

1.35 

1.10 

Sorghum  Grains. 

Cwt. 

2 

00 

2.00 

1.90 

Bu. 

3 

30 

3.30 

3.32 

Lb. 

Cotton  

Lb. 

315 

.310 

.320 

Cottonseed  

Ton 

Wool  

Lb. 

320 

.420 

.412 

Hogs  

Cwt. 

23 

70 

24.70 

25.40 

Beef  Cattle.... 

Cwt. 

28 

30 

29.70 

34.20 

Veal  Calves  

Cwt. 

44 

00 

44.60 

43.90 

Milk  Cows  

Hd. 

250 

00 

260.00 

390.00 

Gom'l.  Broilers 

Lb. 

135 

.140 

.143 

Turkeys  

Lb. 

240 

.230 

.214 

Eggs  U  

Ebz. 

300 

.290 

.277 

Milk,  Wnlse.... 

Cwt. 

&  7 

10 

J/  6.95 

5.67 

Out. 

3.46 

2.36 

Sweet  potatoes. 

Cwt. 

6 

50 

11.40 

Apples,  Cbm'l.. 

Lb. 

.081 

Lespedeza  Seed. 

Cwt. 

Korean  

Cwt. 

Kobe  

O/t. 

Sericea  

Cwt. 

Hay,  All  

Ton 

36 

10 

36.00 

30.90 

Alfalfa  Hay... 

Ton 

37 

50 

37.50 

32.60 

Other  

Ton 

36 

00 

38  00 

JJ  Average  of  a  1 1  eggs  sold  by  farmers  in- 
cluding hatching  eggs  and  eggs  sold  at 
retail  by  farmers. 

£/  Revised. 

J/  Pre/ i  mi  nary. 


XED  FOR  FEEDS 

cents  per  cwt.  from  last  month  --  cotton- 
seed meal  jumped  to  $5.60  and  soybean 
meal  to  $6. 30. 

Over  the  U.  S. ,  prices  did  not 
fluctuate  as  much.  Most  dairy  feeds  re- 
mained unchanged  --  14%  protein  was  $73, 
16%  was  $78,  18%  was  $81,  20%  was  $84 
and  32%  protein  was  $114.  The  40%  and 
over  jumped  one  dollar  to  $124. 

Poultry  feeds  were  mixed  over  the 
U.  S.  Chick  starter  and  turkey  grower 
remained  unchanged  at  $101  and  $95  re- 
spectively. Broiler  grower  was  down  one 
dollar  to  $96  and  laying  feed  was  up 
one  to  $86.  Grain  by-products  feeds 
showed  only  a  small  change. 

FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

U.  S. 

TYPE  OF  FEED 

May 

June 

May 

June 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1972 

1972 

1972 

1972 

Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

14%  Protein  

16%  Protein  

18%  Protein  

20%  Protein  

32%  Protein  

40%  &  Over  

Poultry  Feeds 

Chick  Starter  

Broiler  Grower  

Laying  Feed  JJ  

Turkey  Grower^. . . 


Grain  By-Products. 

B:  an...  

Middlings  

Corn  Meal  

High  Protein  Feeds 

Cottonseed  Meal  41% 

Soybean  Meal  44%. . . 


Per  Ton  -  Cbl  lars 

78.00    77.00  73.00  73.00 

80.00    78.00  78.00  78.00 

81.00    80.00  81.00  81.00 

84.00    80.00  84.00  84.00 

109.00  110.00  114.00  114.00 

126.00  125.00  123.00  124.00 


96.00 
91.00 
87.00 
90.00 


97.00 
90.00 
87.00 
93.00 


101.00  101.00 
97.00  96.00 
85.00  86.00 
95.00  95.00 


Per  IOO  Lbs.  -  Cbl  lars 


4.30  4  .  20  4.01  3.96 
4.35  4.25  4.02  3.98 
3.65     3.55     3.50  3.53 


5.50 
6.20 


5.60 
6.30 


5.69 
6.27 


5.71 
6.32 


JJ  Complete  ration  feeds  which  are  fed  with- 
out further  mixing  or  supplementations. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 
PRICE  RATIO  JJ 

N.  C. 

u.  s. 

May 
15 
1972 

June 

15 
1972 

May 
15 
1972 

June 

15 
1972 

Egg-Feed  

Broiler  Feed. . 
Turkey  Feed. . . 

6.9      6.7       6.4  6.4 
3.0      3.1       2.8  3.0 
5.3      4.9       4.5  4.5 

JJ  Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  broilers  and 
one  pound  turkeys. 


MAY  1972  N.  C.  HATCHERY 

Commercial  hatcheries  in  North 
Carolina  produced  31,173,000  straight- 
run  baby  chicks  during  May  1972,  up  1 
percent  from  a  year  earlier.  The  May 
hatch  consisted  of  30,151,000  broiler- 
type  and  1,022,000  egg-type  chicks  com- 
pared with  29,673,000  broiler-type  and 
1,181,000  egg-type  chicks  during  May 
last  year. 

Across  the  nation  the  May  hatch 


PRODUCTION  ABOVE  1971 

was  up  4  percent  for  broiler-type  chicks 
but  down  15  percent  for  egg-type  chicks. 

The  number  of  broiler-type  eggs  in 
incubators  on  June  1  was  up  6  percent 
from  the  previous  year  for  the  nation 
and  up  11  percent  for  the  South  Atlantic 
States.  The  number  of  egg-type  eggs  in 
incubators  on  June  1  was  down  17  percent 
for  the  nation  and  down  15  percent  in 
the  South  Atlantic  region. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERIES,  MAY  1971-72 


STATE 

BROILER-TYPE 

EGG- 

TYPE 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Thou 

sands 

North  Carolina 

29,673 

30, 151 

1,181 

1,022 

South  Carolina 

2,172 

2,352 

590 

937 

Georgia  

42,312 

41,403 

5,474 

3,703 

5,751 

6,912 

3,775 

3,687 

10,312 

11,113 

U 

JJ 

19,082 

19,804 

JJ 

JJ 

Virginia  

7,047 

7,623 

638 

619 

UNITED  STATES. 

289,324 

301,714 

60,227 

51,302 

JJ  U.    S.    total   includes  Delaware  and  Maryland  to  avoid  disclosing  individual 
operations. 


POULT  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  U.  S.  UP  6  PERCENT 


Production  of  turkey  poults  of  all 
breeds  by  commercial  hatcheries  during 
May  totaled  21.7  million,  an  increase  of 
6  percent  over  the  20.5  million  pro- 
duced during  May  a  year  ago.  The  heavy 
breed  hatch  at  20.4  million  was  up  5 
percent  from  a  year  earlier.    The  light 


breed  hatch  of  1.3  million  was  up  16 
percent  from  the  l.l  million  hatched 
during  May  1971. 

Turkey  eggs  in  incubators  on  June  l 
totaled  29.8  million,  2  percent  above 
the  previous  year.  Heavy  breed  eggs 
were  up  3  percent  but  light  breed  eggs 
were  down  1  percent. 


POULTS  HATCHED  DURING  MAY 


GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISION 

HEAVY  BREEDS  JJ 

LIGHT  BREEDS  2J 

ALL  BREEDS 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Thousands 

North  Atlantic  

437 

510 

71 

36 

508 

546 

East  North  Central 

2,971 

3,237 

197 

103 

3,168 

3,340 

West  North  Central 

6,937 

7,028 

338 

641 

7,275 

7,669 

South  Atlantic. . . . 

2,389 

2,590 

343 

290 

2,732 

2,880 

South  Central  

2,153 

2,305 

30 

126 

2,183 

2,431 

West  

4,471 

4,732 

134 

93 

4,605 

4,825 

UNITED  STATES  

19,358 

20,402 

1,113 

1,289 

20,471 

21,691 

U  Includes  birds   for  which  the  normal  mature  marketing  weight  of  hens  is  12  pounds 
or  over.     2J  Includes  birds   for  which  the  normal  mature  marketing  weight  of  hens 
is   less   than   12  lbs. 
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HAY  1972  MILK  COWS  AND  MILK  PRODUCTION 


MILK  COWS  ON  FARMS  JJ 

MILK 

PER  COW  2/ 

MILK  PRODUCTION  £/ 

1972 

STATE 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1970 

1971 

1972 

As  %  Of 

1971 

Thousands 

Pounds 

Mi  /(ion  Pounds 

Per c en t 

Md. 

167 

166 

164 

810 

845 

850 

135 

140 

139 

99 

222 

219 

213 

750 

775 

805 

167 

170 

171 

lOl 

N.  C. 

187 

185 

180 

700 

730 

765 

131 

135 

138 

102 

Ga. 

146 

147 

146 

700 

705 

725 

102 

104 

106 

102 

Fla. 

191 

193 

196 

755 

815 

830 

144 

157 

163 

104 

u.  s. 

12,496 

12,360 

12,236 

886 

905 

924 

11,071 

11, 189 

11,307 

lOl 

JJ  Includes  dry  cows, 
calves. 


Excludes  heifers  not  yet  fresh.     2J  Exc I udes  milk  sucked  by 


N.  C.  MAY  EGG  PRODUCTION  DOWN  6  PERCENT 


Eggs  produced  in  North  Carolina 
during  May  totaled  291  million,  a  de- 
crease of  6  percent  from  the  308  mil- 
lion produced  a  year  earlier.  Hens  and 
pullets  of  laying  age  averaged  14,958,- 


000  during  the  month  compared  with 
15,978,000  a  year  earlier.  Rate  of  lay 
per  100  layers  at  1,947  eggs  was  l  per- 
cent above  the  1,928  eggs  per  100  layers 
during  May  1971. 


MAY  EGG  PRODUCTION 


STATE 

LAYERS 

ON  HAND 

EGGS  PER 
100  LAYERS 

TOTAL  EGGS 
PRODUCED 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Thous 

ands 

Number 

Mil  f  i 

ons 

Virginia  

4,553 

3,905 

1,950 

1,928 

89 

75 

North  Carolina 

15,978 

14,958 

1,928 

1,947 

308 

291 

South  Carolina 

5,703 

5,575 

2,093 

2,043 

119 

114 

24,540 

23,855 

1,941 

1,879 

476 

448 

Florida  

11,627 

11,873 

1,987 

2,024 

231 

240 

UNITED  STATES. 

317,548 

308,305 

1,950 

1,975 

6, 192 

6,088 

WOOL:    Average  Price  Per  Pound  Received  By  Farmers,  By  States, 
By  Months,  and  Annual  Average,  1971  u 


STATE  & 
DIVISION 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Annual 
Average 

Cents 

Delaware 

29 

29 

Maryland 

34 

29 

29 

26 

30 

29 

Virginia 

35 

35 

31 

30 

29 

35 

W.  Va. 

31 

34 

27 

20 

22 

25 

33 

N.  C. 

34 

34 

32 

35 

36 

32 

S.  C. 

21 

27 

26 

31 

32 

33 

32 

28 

Georgia 

24 

24 

24 

25 

24 

Florida 

26 

25 

25 

29 

28 

30 

20 

26 

S.  Atl. 

26.1 

32.4 

34.0 

27.6 

28.9 

28.0 

29.3 

20.0 

33.5 

U.  S. 

25.3 

24.6 

23.3 

22.9 

21.2 

21.3 

18.7 

17.9 

18.9 

17.0 

17.9 

16.8 

19.4 

U  Average  local  market  price  for  wool  sold;   does  not  include  incentive  payment. 
Regional  and  U.   S.  prices  computed  by  we  i  ght  i  ng  State  prices  by  es  t  i  ma  ted 
sales  of  shorn  wool. 
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N.  C.  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  UP  3  PERCENT  IN  MAY 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  N.  C.  during  May  1972  totaled  49,- 
496,000  pounds  live  weight,  up  3  percent 
from  May  of  last  year.  The  increase  re- 
sulted from  a  4  percent  increase  in  hog 
slaughter,  a  1  percent  increase  in  cattle 
slaughter  and  a  64  percent  increase  in 
calf  slaughter.  Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter 
only  totaled  9,000  pounds  but  was  down 
10  percent  from  last  year. 

Slaughter  on  a  live  weight  poundage 
basis  during  May  1972  and  1971  is  as 
follows:  Cattle,  12,544,000  and  12,389,- 
000;  Calves  169,000  and  103,000;  Hogs 
36,774,000  and  35,475,000;  and  sheep  and 
lambs  9,000  and  10,000  pounds. 

Commercial  production  of  red  meat 
in  the  48  States  totaled  3,174  million 
pounds  in  -May,  5  percent  above  a  year 
earlier.  Commercial  meat  production 
includes  slaughter  in  Federally  in- 
spected and  other  slaughter  plants,  but 
excludes  animals  slaughtered  on  farms. 

Beef  production  was  1,936  million 


pounds,  10  percent  more  than  the  1,761 
million  pounds  produced  in  May  1971. 
Cattle  killed  totaled  3,118,700  head, 
an  increase  of  9  percent  from  the  2, ~ 
873,200  head  slaughtered  a  year  earlier. 
Live  weight  per  head  was  1,033  pounds,  4 
pounds  more  than  May  1971,  but  8  pounds 
below  April  1972- 

There  were  35  million  pounds  of 
veal  produced  during  May,  down  17  per- 
cent from  the  42  million  pounds  pro- 
duced in  May  1971.  Calf  slaughter  was 
16  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier. 
Live  weight  per  head  was  266  pounds,  l 
pound  less  than  May  1971- 

Pork  production  totaled  1,159  mil- 
lion pounds,  2. percent  less  than  a  year 
earlier.  Hog  kill  totaled  7,318,800 
head,  down  3  percent  from  May  1971.  Live 
weight  per  head  was  unchanged  from  last 
year  but  3  pounds  above  last  month' s 
level.  Lard  rendered  per  100  pounds  of 
live  weight  was  8.3  pounds,  compared 
with  8.5  in  May  1971- 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER 


MAY 

JANUARY 

THROUGH  MAY 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

SPECIES 

Slaughtered 

Live  Weight 

Slaughtered 

Live  Weight 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Tho  us . 

Head 

Tho  us . 

Lbs. 

Thous. 

Head 

Thous, 

Lbs. 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

Cattle 

13.0 

12.8 

12,389 

12,544 

65.3 

62.1 

64,178 

60,033 

Calves 

.4 

.7 

103 

169 

2.1 

5.7 

529 

1,349 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.1 

.1 

10 

9 

.2 

.3 

20 

29 

Hogs 

165.0 

162.0 

35,475 

36,774 

877.0 

788.0 

188,350 

175,894 

TOTAL 

178.5 

175.6 

47,977 

49,496 

944.6 

856.1 

253,077 

237,305 

Mil  1  ion  Head 

Mill  ion  Lbs. 

Mi  1 1  ion  Head 

Mill  ion  Lbs. 

UNITED  STATES 

Cattle 

2.9 

3.1 

2,962 

3,225 

14.4 

14.6 

14,913 

15,206 

Calves 

.3 

.2 

75 

63 

1.6 

1.4 

389 

333 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.8 

.8 

85 

89 

4.5 

4.3 

476 

464 

Hogs 

7.6 

7.3 

1,821 

1,765 

40.3 

36.8 

9,549 

8,754 

TOTAL 

11.6 

11.4 

4,943 

5,142 

60.8 

57.  1 

25,327 

24,757 

JJ  Includes  slaughter  in  Federa  1 1  y  inspected  and  other  s  I  aughter  plants.  Excludes 
animals  s I aughtered  on  farms. 
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PIG  CROP  (Cont'd.    From  Page  I) 

June-November  last  year.  If  these  in- 
tentions materialize,  and  assuming  an 
average  number  of  pigs  per  litter,  the 
fall  pig  crop  will  total  about  1,066,000 
head.  The  combined  annual  pig  crop 
would  then  total  3,088,000  head,  which 
would  be  10  percent  less  than  1971. 

All  hogs" and  pigs  on  farms  June  l 
totaled  2,290,000  head,  12  percent  less 
than  June  1,  1971.  The  total  consisted 
of  375,000  head  or  16.4  percent  for 
breeding  and  1,915,000  head  for  market. 
Breeding  hogs  are  12  percent  below  the 
426,000  on  hand  a  year  earlier. 

Hogs  and  pigs  on  farms  in  the  United 
States  on  June  1,  1972  are  estimated  at 
61.6  million  head,  7  percent  less  than  a 
year  earlier.  Hogs  and  pigs  kept  for 
breeding  are  estimated  at  9.3  million 


head,  down  6  percent  from  a  year  ago. 
Market  hogs  and  pigs,  at  52.3  million, 
are  down  7  percent. 

The  December-May" 1972  pig  crop  is 
estimated  at  48.3  milLion  head,  8  per- 
cent less  than  during  the  same  period 
in  1971.  A  total  of  6.6  million  sows 
farrowed  during  this  period,  9  percent 
less  than  a  year  earlier.  Pigs  per 
litter  averaged  7.33  compared  with  7.19 
last  year. 

Hog  producers  intend  to  farrow  6.0 
million  sows  during  June-November  this 
year,  5  percent  less  than  last  year.  If 
intentions  are  realized  and  projected 
pigs  per  litter  are  reached,  the  pig 
crop  will  be  44.1  million  head,  down  4 
percent  from  1971. 


HOGS  AND  PIGS  ON  FARMS  JUNE  1,  SOWS  FARROWING  AND  PIG  CROP 
NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES,  1970-1972 


ITEM 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

UNITED  SPATES 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1972  As 
%  1971 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1972  As 
%  1971 

Thousand  Head 

Thousand  Head 

NUMBER  ON  FARMS  -  JUNE  1 

All  Hogs  and  Pigs  

2,278 

2,597 

2,290 

88 

64,824 

65,918 

61,556 

93 

Kept  for  Breeding  

456 

426 

375 

88 

10,725 

9,828 

9,252 

94 

For  Market   

1,822 

2,171 

1,915 

88 

54,099 

56,090 

52,304 

93 

855 

923 

864 

94 

27,245 

26,526 

24,961 

94 

60-119  pounds  

483 

653 

519 

79 

12,989 

13,869 

12,881 

93 

302 

363 

333 

92 

8,053 

8,775 

8,175 

93 

180-219  pounds  

137 

167 

157 

94 

4,374 

5,280 

4,837 

92 

220  pounds  and  over. 

45 

65 

42 

65 

1,438 

1,640 

1,450 

88 

SOWS  FARROWING 

December  U  -  May  

277 

302 

266 

88 

7,171 

7,258 

6,585 

91 

188 

160 

^2/144 

90 

6,898 

6,298 

^2/6,005 

95 

PIG  CROP 

December  JJ  -  May  

2,105 

2,235 

2,022 

90 

52,551 

52,205 

48,278 

92 

1,391 

1, 184 

49,719 

45,924 

PIGS  PER  LITTER 

December  JJ  -  May  

7.6 

7.4 

7.6 

103 

7.33 

7.19 

7.33 

102 

7.4 

7.4 

7.21 

7.29 

U  December  preceding  year.     _£/  In  tent  ions. 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


COMMODITY 

PRICES  RECEIVED 
BY  FARMERS 

PARITY  PRICES 

1/ 

AVERAGE  PRICES 
AS  PERCENTAGE 
OF  PARITY 

May  15 
1972 

June  15 
1972 

May  15 
1972 

June  15 
1972 

May  15 
1972 

June  15 
1972 

Do  1 1  ars 


Percen t 


Cotton,  Lb  

Wheat,  Bu  

Corn,  Bu  

Oats,  Bu  

Barley,  Bu  

Rye,  Bu  

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt  

Hogs,  Cwt  

Lambs ,  Cwt  

Eggs,  Doz  

Milk,  Whlse. ,  Cwt.  2J 


3231 

3195 

5453 

5504 

59 

58 

1 

38 

1 

33 

2. 

99 

3 

02 

46 

44 

1 

15 

1 

13 

1. 

97 

1 

99 

58 

57 

638 

666 

993 

1 

00 

64 

67 

1 

04 

1 

09 

r 

56 

1 

58 

67 

69 

813 

1 

10 

i. 

58 

1 

60 

51 

69 

33 

10 

34 

20 

36. 

40 

36 

80 

91 

93 

24 

90 

25 

40 

30. 

20 

30 

50 

82 

83 

29 

90 

30 

40 

37. 

40 

37 

80 

80 

80 

274 

277 

552 

557 

60 

59 

JJ  5 

76 

AJ  5 

67 

i. 

79 

7 

86 

3/ 

79 

78 

JJ  Parity  prices  as  computed  currently  using  base  prices   in  effect  and  indexes  for 
months  indicated, 

2J  Est  i  ma  ted  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  milk  sold  at  who  I  esa  I  e   to  plants 

and  dealers. 
2J  Revised. 
4J  Pre  1 1  m  i  nary. 

3/  Percentage  of  seasonally  adjustedprices   to  parity  prices. 
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SOYBEAN  ACREAGE  INCREASES 

i 

Based  on  June  reports  from  Tar  Hee  1  farmers 
the  acreage  of  soybeans  planted  alone  for 
all  purposes  is  estimated  at  1,239,000  acres, 
up  17  percent  from  the  1,059,000  acres  last 
year  and  the  largest  since  1967.  The  acreage 
of  soybeans  to  be  harvested  for  beans  is 
1,095,000  compared  with  936,000  acres  in 
1971. 

The  first  state  forecast  of  production  will 
be  made  as  of  August  1  and  released  August 
10. 

Larger  U.  S.  Crop 

Soybeans  planted  alone  for  all  purposes 
are  estimated  at  a  record  46.4  million  acres 
for  1972,  the  thirteenth  consecutive  annual 
increase.  Planted  acreage  is  2  percent  above 
the  March  intentions  report  and  8  percent  a- 
bove  both  1971  and  1970.  Producers  plan  to 
harvest  45.6  million  acres  for  beans,  over  98 
percent  of  acreage  planted.  If  yields  are 
average  allowing  for  trend,  1972  production 
would  be  about  1,277  million  bushels,  corn- 
compared  with  1,169  million  bushels  last 
year  and  1,124  million  bushels  in  1970. 


CORN  PLANTED  DtlWN  12  PERCENT 

N.  C.  growers  indicated  they  planted  1 ,520, 
000  acres  of  corn— 12  percent  less  than  1971. 
Of  this  about  1 ,340,000  acres  will  be  harvested 
for  grain— 12  percent  less  than  last  season— for 
the  smallest  acreage  in  three  years .  Plantings 
showed  a  slight  decrease  from  intentions  in- 
dicated in  March. 

The  potential  for  corn  is  very  good  and 
has  gotten  progressively  better  the  past  2  or 
3  weeks.  Southern  Corn  Leaf  Blight  does  not 
(See  Corn,   Page  6) 


STATE'S  FLUE-CURED  CROP 
DOWN  8  PERCENT 

Based  on  conditions  around  July  1,  the 
production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  for  sale  by 
North  Carolina  growers  is  forecast  at  657  mil- 
lion pounds.  This  is  55  million  short  of  last 
year's  production. 

The  acreage  of  all  flue-cured  tobacco  in 
the  State  is  estimated  at  332  thousand  acres, 
which  is  2  percent  less  than  in  1971  and  the 
lowest  since  1916.  An  average  yield  of  1,980 
pounds  per  acre  is  indicated,  well  below  last 
year's  average  of  2,102  pounds.  Indicated 
production  is  the  second  smallest  since  the 
acreage-poundage  program  started  in  1965. 

Plants  were  very  early  this  year,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  crop  was  transplanted  too 
early.  Then  cool,  wet  weather  during  May 
retarded  growth  and  caused  plants  to  become 
somewhat  spindly.  Many  fields  bloomed  un- 
usually low  and  the  average  number  of  leaves 
(See  Tobacco,   Page  2) 


WHEAT  YIELD  DOWN 

Tarheel  wheat  production,  set  at  8,330,000 
bushels,  is  the  smallest  since  1968  and  is 
28  percent  below  last  year's  output.  Acreage 
to  be  harvested  for  grain  is  estimated  at  238,- 
000  and  is  12  percent  less  than  was  harvested 
in  1971.  The  indicated  yield  of  35  bushels 
per  harvested  acre  is  8  bushels  ' below  the 
record  set  in  1970  and  equaled  in  1971.  This 
decline  is  mainly  attributed  to  the  wind  and 
rain  brought  about -by  Hurricane  Agnes  which 
hit  the  hardest  in  our  major  wheat  producing 
areas.  The  storm  hit  the  crop  at  a  very  criti- 
cal stage,  right  at  maturity,  causing  it  to  fall 
and  lodge  badly.  Also  combining  was  inter- 
rupted for  about  a  week  in  many  areas. 

(See  Wheat,   Page  2) 


TOBACCO  (Cont'd.  From  Page  1) 


PEACH  CROP  DOWN  SHARPL\ 


per  plant  appears  to  be  a  little  below  normal. 
Harvest  is  underway  in  all  producinq  areas. 

Acreage,  yield,  and  production  for  N.  C. 
by  types  as  compared  with  1971  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Type  11-  (Middle  and  Old  Belts):  Produc- 
tion of  239,400,000  pounds  from  133,000  acres 
with  a  yield  of  1,800  pounds.  The  1971  pro- 
duction was  260,440,000  pounds  on  136,000 
acres,  yielding  an  average  of  1,915  pounds. 

Type  12-  (Eastern  Belt):  Production  of 
329,700,000  pounds  from  157,000  acres  with 
a  yield  of  2,100  pounds  per  acre.  In  1971  a 
production  of  354,570,000  pounds  was  har- 
vested from  159,000  acres  with  an  average 
yield  of  2,230  pounds  per  acre. 

Type  13-  (Border  Belt):  Production  of 
88,200,000  pounds  from 42,000  acres  yielding 
2,100  pounds  per  acre,  compared  with  the 
1971  crop  of  97,680,000  pounds  harvested 
from  44,000  acres  for  an  average  yield  of 
2,220  pounds  per  acre. 

The  Nation's  flue-cured  crop  is  forecast 
at  1,019  million  pounds,  5  percent  less  than 
the  1,078  million  produced  in  1971.  U.S. 
bur  ley  production  is  projected  at  571 ,250,000 
pounds,  based  on  average  yield  adjusted  for 
trend,  up  from  the  472,576,000  pounds  pro- 
duced last  year. 


HAY  ACREAGE  CONTINUES  DECLINE 

Tarheel  farmers  expect  to  cut  350 , 000 
acres  for  hay  in  1972,  25,000  less  than  in 
1971.  Some  11,000  acres  of  alfalfa  and  alfalfa 
mixtures  are  expected  to  be  cut.  The  acreage 
of  all  other  hay  to  be  harvested  is  estimated 
at  339,000. 

The  National  acreage  of  all  kinds  of  hay 
is  estimated  to  be  62.5  million  acres,  1  per- 
cent less  than  both  1971  and  1970.  If  yields 
are  average  and  allowing  for  trend,  1972  pro- 
duction would  be  about  the  same  as  last  year's 
131.0  million  tons  and  compare  with  the  1970 
total  of  127.5  million  tons. 

Harvested  acreage  of  alfalfa  and  alfalfa 
mixtures  is  placed  at  27.5  million  acres, 
slightly  less  than  a  year  ago  but  1  percent 
more  than  1970. 

Acreage  of  all  other  hay  for  harvest  is 
expected  to  total  35.1  million  acres,  2  per- 
cent less  than  both  1971  and  1970. 


Peach  production  for  1972  in  N.  C.  is 
forecast  at  25  million  pounds— down  29  per- 
cent from  last  year's  35  million  pounds.  This 
is  the  smallest  crop  since  1964.  Yield  per 
tree  has  been  somewhat  below  earlier  expec- 
tations. 

The  Nation's  peach  crop  is  forecast  at 
2,555  million  pounds  as  of  July  1.  This  is 
12  percent  less  than  sales  and  utilization  in 
1971  and  15  percent  less  than  the  1970  crop. 
Excluding  California's  Clingstones,  which 
are  used  mostly  for  canning,  the  U.  S.  crop 
may  total  1,255  million  pounds,  22  percent 
less  than  last  season. 

Production  in  the  nine  southern  States  is 
estimated  at  587.2  million  pounds,  7  percent 
above  the  1971  crop  but  5  percent  below  the 
1970  crop.  The  current  estimate  for  the  9 
States  is  slightly  above  the  June  forecast. 


PEACHES  JULY  1 


PRODUCTION 

State 

1970 

1971 

Indicated 

1972 

Million  Pounds 

N.  C. 

42.0 

35.0 

25.0 

S.  C. 

270.0 

290.0 

230.0 

Ga. 

160.0 

120.0 

190.0 

Ala. 

40.0 

27.0 

40.0 

Miss. 

16.0 

15.  0 

17.0 

Ark. 

40.0 

43.  0 

42.0 

La. 

6.5 

6.0 

8.0 

Ok  la. 

9.0 

8.4 

6.2 

Texas 

33.0 

5.0 

29.0 

TOTAL  9 

STATES 

616.5 

549.4 

587.2 

U.  S. 

3016.0 

2888.9 

2555. 1 

WHEAT  (Cont'd.   From  Page  1) 

A  U.  S.  winter  wheat  crop  of  1,195  million 
bushels  is  now  forecast,  3  percent  above 
year's  crop  and  8  percent  above  2  years  earlier 
Acreage  for  harvest  as  grain,  at  35.4  million 
acres,  is  7  percent  above  last  year  and  6  per- 
cent above  the  1970  acreage.  Acreage  for 
harvest  is  nearly  2  percent  higher  than  esti- 
mated earlier  this  year;  however,  this  increase 
was  nearly  offset  by  a  decrease  in  yield  per 
acre.  The  U.  S.'  yield  per  acre  is  indicated 
at  33.8  bushels,  compared  with  35.2  bushels 
last  year  and  33.3  bushels  in  1970. 


SORGHUM  ACREAGE  DOWN 


Farmers  in  the  State  planted  about  115,000 
acres  of  sorghum  for  all  purposes  this  spring. 
This  is  30  percent  less  than  last  year's  re- 
cord high  but  still  49  percent  greater  than 
1970.  Some  110,000  acres  are  expected  to  be 
harvested  for  all  purposes. 

The  first  state  forecast  of  production  will 
be  made  as  of  August  1  and  released  August 
10. 

The  Nation's  sorghums  for  all  purposes 
were  planted  on  17.4  million  acres,  18  per- 
cent less  than  last  year  but  1  percent  more 
than  1970  acreage.  Actual  plantings  were  5 
percent  less  than  intentions  last  March.  In 


1971  farmers  planted  sorghum  as  insurance 
against  Southern  Corn  Leaf  Blight.  The  fear 
of  blight  is  over  and  sorghum  acreage  declined 
as  farmers  return  to  pre-1971  acreage  levels. 

Producers  expect  to  harvest  17.0  million 
acres  of  sorghum  for  grain,  silage,  and  forage 
this  year.  This  compares  with  20.5  million 
acres  harvested  for  all  purposes  last  year. 
If  the  proportion  for  grain  harvest  is  about 
the  same  as  in  recent  years,  1972  production 
would  be  about  765  million  bushels,  assuming 
an  average  yield  allowing  for  trend.  Produc- 
tion last  year  was  895  million  bushels  and 
in  1970  totaled  696  million  bushels. 


N.  C.  COTTON  ACREAGE  UP  13  PERCENT 


Cotton  planted  in  N.  C.  is  estimated  at 
220,000  acres.  This  is  26,000  acres  above 
last  year  and  the  largest  since  1966. 

The  current  condition  of  the  crop  is  mostly 
poor  to  fair.  Unfavorable  conditions  during 
the  early  planting  season  adversely  affected 
stands  in  some  localities  and  much  of  the 
acreage  is  late.  Considerable  acreage  has 
been  abandoned  in  some  sections.  Older 
plants  are  fruiting  well  and  there  are  some 
blooming  in  the   southern  Coastal  Plains. 

Planted  acreage  of  cotton  in  the  Nation 
this  year  is  estimated  at  13.8  million  acres, 
12  percent  above  the  12.4  million  acres  planted 
in  1971.  Upland  cotton  plantinqs  are  up  1.5 
million  acres  from  a  year  earlier,  but  American- 


Pima  acreage  is  down  slightly  from  1971. 

The  national  acreage  allotment  from  up- 
land cotton  is  11.5  million  acres,  the  same 
as  last  year.  Upland  cotton  producers  may 
exceed  allotments  and  still  obtain  program 
benefits  as  provided  by  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1970. 

In  the  Southeast  growers  planted  1 ,705,000 
acres,  8  percent  more  than  in  1971.  Cool, 
wet  weather  early  in  the  planting  season 
caused  difficulty  in  obtaining  adequate  stands. 
This  was  followed  by  dry  weather  until  rains 
associated  with  tropical  storm  Agnes  relieved 
the  situation.  The  initial  1972  production 
forecast  will  be  released  August  10. 


Cotton  Acreage  As  Of  July  1,  1972 


State 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Planted 

Harvested 

Planted 

Harvested 

Planted 

Percent 
Of  1971 

1 

,  000  Acres 

Percen t 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

173 

160 

194 

175 

220 

113 

South  Carolina 

346 

290 

381 

320 

430 

113 

Georgia 

408 

380 

426 

385 

450 

106 

Tennessee 

425 

390 

447 

425 

495 

111 

Alabama 

565 

538 

579 

558 

605 

104 

Missouri 

310 

250 

343 

313 

420 

122 

Mississippi 

1,235 

1,  190 

1,355 

1,325 

1,720 

127 

Arkansas 

1,  120 

1,070 

1,  180 

1,  140 

1,450 

123 

Louisiana 

465 

450 

510 

500 

645 

126 

Oklahoma 

525 

450 

445 

396 

520 

117 

Texas 

New  Mexico 
Arizona 
California 
Other  States 


5,251.8 
154.5 
276.  1 
665.5 
25.3 


4,896.0 
141.3 
273.8 
662.4 
18.5 


5,  265.7 
156.5 
286.  5 
760.6 
25.6 


4,735.4 
150.6 
285.4 
741.6 
20.9 


5,485 
159 
326 

880.7 
25.9 


104 
102 
114 
116 
101 


UNITED  STATES 


11,869.3 


11,085.5  12,252.6 


11,369.9  13,730.9 
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BARLEY  PRODUCTION  DOWN 


OAT  PRODUCTION  DOWN  SHARPLY 


Barley  production  is  estimated  at  2,795,000 
bushels,  32  percent  below  last  year's  record 
high.  Acreage  intended  for  harvest  is  65,000 
acres,  down  from  the  78,000  harvested  last 
year.  Indicated  yield  per  acre  at  43  bushels 
is  the  lowest  since  1967. 

Conditions  throughout  the  spring  were  not 
altogether  favorable  and  tropical  despression 
Agnes  struck  just  as  farmers  were  trying  to 
get  into  the  field  to  harvest.  Rains  were  the 
most  destructive  in  the  Piedmont  where  most 
most  of  the  small  grains  are  located. 

U.  S.  barley  production  may  total  408  million 
bushels  in  1972,  down  12  percent  from  the 
unusually  good  1971  crop.  Declines  in  both 
acreage  and  yield  contributed  to  the  shorter 
production  prospects.  All  areas  experienced 
declines  with  the  important  producing  Western 
and  North  Central  Regions  recording  reduc- 
tions of  17  and  3  percent,  respectively. 

Acres  for  harvest,  at  9.6  million,  are  off 
5  percent  from  a  year  ago  but  up  slightly  from 
the  1970  level.  State  yields  are  expected  to 
give  a  national  average  of  42.3  bushels,  down 
3.3  bushels  from  the  record  yield  last  year. 


Production  of  oats  is  estimated  at  3,825,000 
bushels,  down  49  percent  from  1971  and  the 
lowest  since  1933.  The  current  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  be  harvested  from  85,000  acres, 
down  48,000  from  last  year.  An  indicated 
yield  per  acre  of  45  bushels  is  11  bushels 
below  the  record  high  set  in  1971  and  the 
lowest  since  1965. 

U.  S.  production  of  oats  is  forecast  at  712 
million  bushels,  19  percent  less  than  1971 
and  22  percent  below  1970.  Yield  per  har- 
vested acre  is  forecast  at  50.0  bushels.  This 
compares  with  the  1971  record  high  yield  of 
55.7  bushels  and  the  1 970  yield  of  49.1  bushels 
Changes  in  production  between  the  July  1 
forecast  and  the  final  estimate  have  averaged 
36  million  bushels  for  the  past  10  years, 
ranging  from  no  change  to  96  million  bushels. 

The  20.5  million  acres  seeded  to  oats  last 
fall  and  this  spring  is  7  percent  below  1971 
and  16  percent  less  than  1970.  Acreage  ex- 
pected to  be  harvested  for  grain  in  1972  is 
estimated  at  14.3  million  acres,  9  percent 
less  than  1971  and  23  percent  below  1970. 


N.  C.  SWEET  POTATO  PRODUCTION 
FORECAST  DOWN  6  PERCENT 

Sweet  potatoes  are  forecast  at  3,120,000 
cwt.  A  crop  this  size  would  be  6  percent 
below  the  1971  revised  production  of  3,335,000 
cwt.  The  crop  is  expected  to  be  harvested 
from  24,000  acres,  which  is  1,000  more  than 
1971.  Based  on  July  1  conditions,  the  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  is  forecast  at  130  cwt. 
compared  to  a  yield  of  145  cwt.  in  1971. 

Conditions  were  generally  favorable  dur- 
ing late  May  and  early  June  for  transplanting 
and  early  crop  growth.  Soil  moisture  condi- 
tions remained  satisfactory  during  the  latter 
half  of  June  and  the  crop  is  now  in  mostly 
good  condition. 

Nation's  Prospects  Down  Slightly 

Production  of  sweet  potatoes  for  1972  is 
forecast  at  11,692,000  cwt.,  slightly  less 
than  the  1971  crop  of  11,718,000  cwt.  Acres 
for  harvest  are  estimated  at  116,300,  com- 
pared with  11 3, 600  acres  last  year  and  127,800 
acres  in  1970. 


CORN  (Cont'd.   From  Page  1) 

appear  to  be  a  factor  in  corn  production  this 
year.  There  appears  to  be  no  shortage  of  re- 
sistant variety  seeds. 

U.  S.  Acreage  Down  10  Percent 

Corn  planted  for  all  purposes  is  estimated 
at  66.8  million  acres,  down  2  percent  from 
March  intentions,  10  percent  less  than  1971, 
and  slightly  below  the  67.0  million  acres  in 
1970.  Growers  in  all  regions  of  the  country 
reduced  plantings  from  last  year. 

Of  the  total  planted  acreage  57.3  million 
acres  is  intended  for  grain,  10  percent  less 
than  last  season  but  slightly  above  the  57.2 
million  acres  in  1970.  Acreage  for  grain  is 
down  10  percent  in  the  North  Central  and  South 
South  Atlantic  regions,  15  percent  in  the  South 
Central  States,  3  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic 
region,  and  11  percent  in  the  Western  States. 

If  growers  harvest  their  intended  acreage 
for  grain,  the  production  would  total  about 
5.0  billion  bushels  in  1972  assuming  an  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  adjusted  for  trend.  The 
1971  crop  totaled  5.5  billion  bushels  and  in 
1970  the  harvest  was  4.1  billion  bushels. 


WEATHER  SUMMARY  FOR  JUNE  1972 


June  weather  was  often  quite  cool  in  North 
Carolina;  it  was  the  coolest  June  on  record 
for  many  weather  stations,  averaging  three  to 
six  degrees  below  normal.  The  lowest  tem- 
peratures—new record  lows  for  June  in  some 
areas— occurred  on  the  mornings  of  the  11th 
and  12th,  when  readings  in  the  forties  were 
common  over  the  State  and  a  few  Mountain 
stations  fell  below  thirty.  There  was  con- 
siderable damage  from  cold  and  frost  affect- 
ing garden  vegetables  and  other  delicate  veg- 
etation in  some  northwestern  counties.  On 
the  warm  side,  temperatures  reached  the  mid- 
dle eighties  over  wide  areas  on  several  dif- 
ferent afternoons  beginning  with  the  4th  of 
the  month;  readings  as  high  as  the  lower 
nineties  occurred  at  a  few  places  on  the  6th 
and  each  afternoon  after  the  24th. 

The  first  half  of  June  was  quite  dry,  and 
it  stayed  dry  near  the  northern  coast  and  in 
scattered  inland  areas  throughout  the  month. 
In  most   Mountain  and  Piedmont  areas  very 


heavy  rains  occurred  in  connection  with  tro- 
pical storm  Agnes,  which  approached  the  Gulf 
Coast  June  19  and  crossed  North  Carolina 
the  21st.  Amounts  reached  as  high  as  six 
inches  in  a  single  day  and  as  high  as  ten 
inches  for  the  storm.  Destructive  flooding 
occurred  on  many  Mountain  streams,  and  on 
the  Yadkin  and  Dan  Rivers.  In  some  limited 
areas  the  flooding  was  the  worst  in  many 
years. 

In  general,  winds  from  storm  Agnes  were 
not  of  destructive  force  in  North  Carolina, 
but  local  wind  squalls  and  gustiness  blew 
over  a  few  mobile  homes  and  buildings  of 
light  construction.  Thunderstorms  in  June 
were  less  frequent  than  usual,  but  did  occur 
on  several  different  days;  in  some  areas  the 
highest  winds  of  the  month  occurred  with  one 
of  these  rather  than  with  Agnes.  Cloudiness 
and  sunny  weather  occurred  in  about  the  usual 
proportions  for  the  time  of  year;  there  were 
several  mornings  when  fog  affected  consider- 
able areas. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL,  JUNE  1972 


Rain! a  1 1  data  furni shed  by 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce,  National 

Oceanic  &  Atmospheric  Administration. 

Albert  V.  Hardy,  Cfimatofogist 
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N.  C.  LATE  SPRING  POTATO 
CROP  BELOW  1971 

Production  of  all  late  spring  potatoes  in 
N.  C.  is  forecast  at  1,606' cwt.  or  7  percent 
below  last  year.  All  of  the  decrease  is  in 
the  8  Northeastern  counties  where  this  year's 
production  is  1,320,000  cwt.  compared  to 
1,440,000  cwt.  in  1971.  The  acreage  for  har- 
vest at  8,800  is  down  800  from  last  year. 
Yield  per  acre  at  150  cwt.  is  the  same  as 
1971. 

Movement  of  the  crop  has  been  slower  than 
usual  for  the  area.  Harvest  of  the  commercial 
crop  is  usually  completed  by  late  July. 

Production  of  early  summer  potatoes  is 
forecast  at  253,000  cwt.  which  is  23,000 
above  1971.  The  indicated  production  of  late 
summer  potatoes  is  104,000  cwt.,  or  the  same 
as  last  year. 


FARM  REPORT 
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N.  C.  APPLE  CROP 
HIGHEST  ON  RECORD 

Commercial  apple  production  in  N.  C.  is 
estimated  at  230  million  pounds.  This  pro- 
duction, if  realized,  will  be  7  million  pounds 
above  the  1970  record  high  crop  of  223  mil- 
lion pounds.  Most  orchards  have  nearly  a  full 
set  of  fruit.  A  few  locations  had  some  cold 
damage  and  some  varieties  have  a  light  crop. 
The  Hendersonville  area  has  nearly  a  full 
crop  this  year  compared  to  less  than  half  a 
crop  in  1971.  Growers  have  generally  been 
able  to  keep  disease  and  insect  problems 
under  control.  A  few  orchards  have  had  a 
little  hail  damage. 

The  Nation's  1972  commercial  apple  crop 
is  expected  to  be  2  percent  above  the  quan- 
tity utilized  last  year  and  1  percent  below  the 
1970  crop.  The  July  1  prospects  are  for  6.2 
billion  pounds  available  for  harvest  this  sum- 
mer and  fall. 

Production  from  Eastern  States  is  forecast 
at  2.93  billion  pounds  compared  to  2.91  in 
1971.  The  production  in  N.  C.  is  expected 
to  be  45  million  pounds  above  last  year  while 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia 
are  all  below  last  year. 


«™  Carolina  State  Library 
"  Sleigh 


No.  612 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 


August  7,  1972 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PRICES  RECEIVED 
INDEX  UP  THREE  POINTS 

The  '  'All  Farm  Products'  *  index  of 
prices  received  by  Tar  Heel  farmers  at 
local  markets  during  July  increased 
three  points.  The  current  index  is  118 
compared  with  115  in  June  and  109  a  year 
earlier. 

The  "All  Crops"  index  of  prices 
received  advanced  one  point  to  118.  The 
grain  index  was  unchanged  at  93.  Cotton 
was  up  two  points  at  129,  while  the  oil 
bearing  crops  index  declined  two  points 
to  120.  The  fruit  index  jumped  from  120 
to  153  due  mainly  to  the  high  prices 
received  for  early  ripening  peaches. 

The  1  'Livestock  and  Livestock  Prod- 
ucts' '  index  increased  seven  points  to 
118.  The  meat  animals  and  poultry  in- 
(See  N.   C.  hrices,  Page  4  J 

U.S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  UP  2  POINTS 
PRICES  PAID  INDEX  UP  1  POINT 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  increased  2  points  (l&  percent) 
to  127  percent  of  the  January-December 
1967  average  during  the  month  ended  July 
15,  1972.  Higher  prices  for  hogs, 
potatoes,  eggs,  cattle,  milk,  and  onions 
contributed  most  to  the  increase.  Lower 
prices  for  peaches,  cotton,  lettuce, 
grapefruit,  hay,  tomatoes,  and  oranges 
were  only  partially  offsetting.  The 
index  was  13  percent  above  a  year  ear- 
lier. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers 
for  Commodities  and  Services,  Interest, 
Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates  for  July  15 
was  127,  up  1  percent  from  a  month  ear- 
lier. Higher  prices  paid  for  family 
living  items,  feed,  building  and  fencing 
materials,  and  feeder  livestock  more 
than  offset  declines  in  farm  wage  rates. 
The  Index  was  6  percent  above  July  1971- 


N.  C.  1972  CALF  CROP  UP  4  PERCENT 

The  N.  C.  1972  calf  crop  is  expected 
to  total  520,000  headk  4  percent  more 
than  the  502,000  born  during  1971.  If 
realized,  this  would  be  the  largest 
N.  C.  calf  crop  on  record,  ^exceeding  the 
previous  record  set  last  year.  The  esti- 
mate includes  calves  born  January 
through  May  and  the  expected  births  for 
June  through  December  from  both  beef 
and  dairy  cows. 

The  July  1,  1972  inventory  of  cows 
and  heifers  that  have  calved  totaled 
570,000  --  the  same  as  last  year.  Beef 
cows  and  heifers  that  have  calved 
totaled  391,000,  a  l  percent  increase 
over  the  386,000  head  on  hand  July  1, 
1971.  Dairy  cows  and  heifers  that  have 
calved,  on  hand  July  1,  totaled  179,00$), 
a  decline  of  5,000  head  from  1971. 

The  1972  calf  crop  for  the  U.  S.  is 
expected  to  total  48,445,000  head.  This 
is  3  percent  more  than  the  46,974,000 
(See  Cal  f  Crop,  Page  4) 

N.  C.  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN  HIGHER 

Stocks  of  soybeans  and  other  grains 
in  all  positions  in  N.  C.  on  July  l, 
1972  totaled  27.6  million  bushels  -- 
about  80  percent  more  than  a  year  ear- 
lier. Both  farm  stocks  and  off-farm 
stocks  were  above  a  year  ago. 

Corn  stocks  in  all  positions  on 
July  1  totaled  18.9  million  bushels  -- 
up  100  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 
Soybeans  in  storage  on  July  1  amounted 
to  5.1  million  bushels  --  24  percent 
above  the  previous  year.  Stocks  of 
small  grains  were  well  above  last  year, 
wheat  up  24  percent,  oats  up  46  percent, 
ana*  barley  up  196  percent. 

Sorghum  grain  stored  on  July  l 
totaled  nearly  l.l  million  bushels 
(See  Grain  Stocks,  Page  4) 


HATCHERY  PRODUCTION 

Commercial  hatcheries  in  North 
Carolina  produced  30,088,000  straight- 
run  baby  chicks  during  June  1972,  up  3 
percent  from  a  year  earlier.  The  June 
hatch  consisted  of  29,449,000  broiler- 
type  and  639,000  egg-type  chicks  com- 
pared with  28,270,000  broiler-type  and 
957,000  egg-type  chicks  during  June  last 
year. 

Across  the  nation  the  June  hatch 


UP  3  PERCENT  IN  JUNE 

was  up  2  percent  for  broiler-type  chicks 
but  down  12  percent  for  egg-type  chicks. 

The  number  of  broiler-type  eggs  in 
incubators  on  July  1  was  up  slightly 
from  the  previous  year  for  the  nation 
but  down  2  percent  for  the  South  Atlantic 
States.  The  number  of  egg-type  eggs  in 
incubators  on  July  1  was  down  9  percent 
for  the  Nation  and  down  2  percent  in  the 
South  Atlantic  region. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERIES,  JUNE  1971-72 


STATE 

BROILER-TYPE 

EGG-TYPE 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Thousands 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

28,270 
1,617 

42,001 
5,581 

10,414 

18,233 
7,100 

29,449 
2,364 

39,837 
6,405 

10,472 

18,992 
7,746 

957 
496 
4,420 
3,069 

JJ 
JJ 
355 

639 
971 

3,206 
3,  142 
JJ 
JJ 
418 

UNITED  STATES 

279,984 

285,618 

49,293 

43,315 

JJ  U.  total   includes  Delaware  and  Maryland  to  avoid  disclosing  i  nd  i  v  i  dua  I 

opera  t ions. 


POULT  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  U.  S.  INCREASING 


Production  of  turkey  poults  of  all 
breeds  by  commercial  hatcheries  during 
June  totaled  18.9  million,  an  increase 
of  9  percent  over  the  17.3  million  pro- 
duced during  June  a  year  ago.  The 
heavy  breed  hatch  at  17.5  million  was  up 
9  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  The 
light  breed  hatch  of  1.3  million  was 


up  6  percent  from  the  hatch  during  June 
1971. 

Turkey  eggs  in  incubators  on  July  1 
totaled  21.6  million,  7  percent  above 
the  previous  year.  Heavy  breed  eggs 
were  up  8  percent  but  light  breed  eggs 
were  down  1  percent. 


POULTS  HATCHED  DURING  JUNE 


GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISION 

HEAVY  BREEDS  JJ 

LIGHT  BREEDS  2J 

ALL  BREEDS 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Thousands 

North  Atlantic 

432 

458 

86 

55 

518 

513 

East  North  Central 

2,823 

3,053 

107 

17 

2,930 

3,070 

West  North  Central 

5,128 

5,713 

610 

803 

5,738 

6,516 

South  Atlantic 

2,111 

2,476 

283 

295 

2,394 

2,771 

South  Central 

1,685 

1,833 

38 

71 

1,723 

1,904 

West 

3,866 

3,985 

149 

103 

4,015 

4,088 

UNITED  STATES 

16,045 

17,518 

1,273 

1,344 

17,318 

18,862 

U  Includes  birds  for  which  the  normal  mature  market  i  ng  weight  of  hens  is  12  pounds 
or  over.  £/  Includes  birds  for  which  the  normal  mature  market i ng  weight  of  hens  is 
less  than  12  lbs. 
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PRICES  INCREASE 

Prices  paid  by  N.  C.  farmers  for 
most  mixed  feed  items  during  June  in- 
creased from  one  to  three  dollars  per 
ton.  The  18%  protein  feed  increased  one 
dollar  to  $81  per  ton.  A  two  dollar  per 
ton  increase  in  the  20%  and  32%  protein 
groups  resulted  in  a  price  of  $86  and 
$112,  respectively.  The  40%  and  over 
protein  feed  registered  a  $3  increase  to 
$128  per  ton.  The  14%  and  16%  protein 
dairy  feeds  at  $77  and  $78  per  ton  did 
not  change  from  the  month  of  June. 

Poultry  feeds  increased  two  or 
three  dollars  per  ton  from  last  month. 
Broiler  grower  and  laying  feed  were  up 
two  dollars  per  ton  to  $92  and  $89. 
Chick  starter  and  turkey  grower  increased 
three  dollars  per  ton  to  $100  and  $96, 
respectively. 

In  the  grain  by-products,  bran  and 
middlings  were  up  five  cents  per  cwt.  to 
$4.25  and  $4.30,  while  corn  meal  re- 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


CDMM0DI1Y 

IN  IT 

N. 

C. 

u.  s. 

June  15 

July  15 

July  15 

1972 

1972 

1972 

Do  I  lars 

Lb. 

.815 

.821 

Corn..  

Bu. 

1.28 

1.28 

1.14 

Wheat  

Bu. 

1.30 

1.25 

1.32 

Oats  

Bu. 

.68 

.68 

.655 

Barley  

Bu. 

.95 

.93 

1.04 

Rye  

Bu. 

1.35 

1.35 

.964 

Sorghum  Grains.. 

Cwt. 

2.00 

2.00 

1.98 

Soybeans  

BU. 

3.30 

3.17 

3.34 

Lb. 

Cotton  

Lb. 

.310 

.315 

.310 

Ton 

Wool  

Lb. 

.420 

.420 

.411 

Cwt. 

24.70 

27.00 

27.50 

Beef  Cattle  

Cwt. 

29.70 

28.40 

34.60 

Veal  Calves  

Owt. 

44.60 

45.00 

45.10 

Milk  Cows  

Hd. 

260.00 

265.00 

394.00 

Oom'l.  Broilers. 

Lb. 

.140 

.155 

.157 

Lb. 

.230 

.220 

.213 

Eggsi/  

Doz. 

.290 

.330 

.306 

Milk,  Whlse 

Cwt. 

2/7.10 

J/7.10 

5: 66 

Potatoes  

Cwt. 

3.46 

3.67 

3.60 

Sweet  Potatoes.. 

Ovt. 

8.95 

Apples,  Cbm'l... 

Lb. 

8.30 

7.85 

Lespedeza  Seed. . 

Cwt. 

Korean  

Cwt. 

Kobe  

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Hay,  All  

Ton 

36.00 

37.50 

28.50 

Alfalfa  Hay  

Ton 

37.50 

38.00 

30.50 

Other  

Ton 

38.00 

37.50 

1/  Average  of  all  eggs  sold  by  farmers  in- 
cluding hatching  eggs  and  eggs  sold  at 
retail  by  farmers. 

21  Revised. 

3J  Preliminary. 


FOR  MOST  FEEDS 

mained  unchanged  at  $3.55  per  cwt. 

High  protein  cottonseed  meal  price 
held  steady  at  $5.60  per  cwt,  while  soy- 
bean meal  jumped  30  cents  per  cwt.  to 
$6.60. 

Across  the  U.  S.  prices  did  not 
fluctuate  as  much.  All  dairy  feeds  re- 
mained unchanged  except  the  40%  and  over 
group  which  registered  a  two  dollar  per 
ton  increase  to  $126. 

Poultry  feeds  over  the  U.  S.  were 
mixed.  Broiler  grower  remained  unchanged 
at  $96  per  ton,  while  laying  feed  in- 
creased one  dollar  to  $87  per  ton.  Chick 
starter  and  turkey  grower  both  increased 
two  dollars  to  $103  and  $97  per  ton. 
Grain  by-products  feeds  showed  only 
mixed  small  change. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


N.  C 

U. 

S. 

TYPE  OF  FEED 

June 

July 

June 

July 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1972 

1972 

1972 

1972 

Per  Ton  ■ 

-  Dollars 

Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

77.00 

77.00 

73.00 

73.00 

78.00 

78.00 

78.00 

78.00 

80.00 

81.00 

81.00 

81.00 

20%  Protein  

1/84.00 

86.00 

84.00 

84.00 

32%  Protein  

110.00 

112.00 

114.00 

114.00 

40%  &  Over  

125.00 

128.00 

124.00 

126.00 

Poultry  Feeds 

97.00 

100.00 

101.00 

103.00 

90.00 

92.00 

96.00 

96.00 

Laying  Feed  JJ  

87.00 

89.00 

86.00 

87.00 

Turkey  Grower  JJ . . . 

93.00 

96.00 

95.00 

97.00 

Per  100  Lbs 

-  Dollars 

Grain  By-Products 

4.20 

4.25 

3.96 

3.94 

4.25 

4.30 

3.98 

3.96 

3.55 

3.55 

3.53 

3.55 

High  Protein  Feeds 

Cottonseed  ^eal  41%. 

5.60 

5.60 

5.71 

5.74 

Soybean  Meal  44%. . . 

6.30 

6.60 

6.32 

6.53 

U  Complete  ration  feeds  which  are  fed  with- 
out further  mixing  or  supplementations . 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 
PRICE  RATIO  JJ 

N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

June 

15 
1972 

July 

15 
1972 

June 

15 
1972 

July 

15 
1972 

Egg-Feed  

6.7 

7.4 

6.4 

7.0 

Broiler  Feed. . 

3.1 

3.4 

3.0 

3.3 

Turkey  Feed. . . 

4.9 

4.6 

4.5 

4.4 

JJ  Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  broilers  and 
one  pound  turkeys. 


N.    C.    PRICES  (Cont'd.    From  Page  I) 

dexes  increased  six  and  nine  points  to 
146  and  106,  respectively.  The  dairy 
index  was  steady  at  111. 

The  higher  meat  animal  index  was 
caused  by  hog  prices  jumping  from  $24.70 
to  $27.00. 

Beef  cattle  helped  to  hold  the  in- 
dex down  as  cattle  prices  declined  from 
$29.70  to  $28.40.  Prices  for  calves 
were  up  40  cents  at  $45.00  per  cwt. 
The  poultry  index  increase  was  caused  by 
eggs  moving  from  29  to  33  cents  per 
dozen  and  broilers  from  14.0  to  15.5 
cents.  Turkey  prices  were  down  one 
cent  at  22  cents  per  pound  live  weight. 
Wholesale  milk  price  held  steady  at 
$7. 10  per  cwt. 


GRAIN  STOCKS  (Cont'd.   From  Page  I) 

nearly  5  times  that  on  hand  a  year  ear- 
lier. A  substantial  increase  in  acreage 
harvested  for  grain  occurred  last  year. 

NATION'S  GRAIN  STOCKS  UP;  SOYBEANS  DOWN 

Stocks  of  grains  on  July  l,  1972 
were  above  a  year  earlier  except  for 
soybeans  and  flaxseed.  Large  increases 
were  noted  in  corn,  sorghum  grain,  wheat 
and  rye.  Stocks  of  the  four  feed  grains 
(corn,  oats,  barley,  and  sorghum) 
totaled  81.7  million  tons,  35  percent 
more  than  July  1,  1971.  Peed  grain  dis- 
appearance during  April-June  totaled 
44.0  million  tons,  17  percent  more  than 
for  the  same  quarter  in  1971. 


head  produced  in  1971.  Texas,  the  lead- 
ing cattle  State,  expects  to  produce 
5,444,000  calves,  3  percent  more  than  in 
1971.  Missouri  with  2,375,000  head,  up 
6  percent  from  a  year  earlier,  ranks 
second  in  calves  expected.  Oklahoma 
with  a  calf  crop  of  2,240,000,  up  2  per- 
cent from  1971,  is  the  third  leading 
State. 

All  cows  and  heifers  that  have 
calved  on  U.  S.  farms  and  ranches 
totaled  52,131,000  head  July  1,  1972. 


This  is  3  percent  more  than  on  farms 
July  1,  1971.    Beef  cows,  at  39,921,000 
head,  were  4  percent  more  than  a  year 
earlier.    Milk  cows,  at  12,210,000  head 
declined  1  percent  from  last  year. 
Texas,  Missouri  and  Oklahoma  rank  as  the 
top  three  States  in  cow  inventory.  Texas 
had  a  cow  inventory  of  6,080,000  head, 
practically  unchanged  from  a  year  ago. 
Missouri  with  2,500,000  head  showed  a  6 
percent  increase,  while  Oklahoma  slipped 
to  third  place  with  2,400,000  head,  a  l 
percent  increase. 


COW  INVENTORY  NUMBERS  AND  CALVES  BORN  -.1971-1972,  SELECTED  STATES 


STATE 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS  THAT  HAVE  CALVED  JULY  1 

CALVES  BORN 

All  Cows 

Beef  Cows 

Milk  Cows 

1971 

1972 

JJ 

1972 
As  % 
1971 

1971 

1972 

1972 
As  % 
1971 

1971 

1972 

1972 
As  % 
1971 

1971 

1972 

1972 
As  % 
1971 

Thousand 

Per- 

Thousand 

Per- 

Thousand 

Per- 

Thousand 

Per- 

Head 

cen  t 

Head 

cen  t 

Head 

cent 

Head 

cent 

Iowa 

2,096 

2,300 

110 

1,624 

1,842 

113 

472 

458 

97 

2,036 

2,230 

110 

Mo. 

2.360 

2,500 

106 

2,019 

2,165 

107 

341 

335 

98 

2,240 

2,375 

106 

S.  Dak. 

1,980 

2,099 

106 

1,805 

1,927 

107 

175 

172 

98 

1,889 

1,994 

106 

Nebr. 

2,210 

2,300 

104 

2,023 

2,116 

105 

187 

184 

98 

2,079 

2,160 

104 

Va. 

717 

731 

102 

499 

519 

104 

218 

212 

97 

660 

680 

103 

N.  C 

570 

570 

100 

386 

391 

101 

184 

179 

97 

502 

520 

104 

Ga. 

1,002 

1,012 

101 

855 

867 

101 

147 

145 

99 

893 

901 

101 

Fla. 

1,201 

1,277 

106 

1,008 

1,079 

107 

193 

198 

103 

932 

1,047 

112 

Okla. 

2,365 

2,400 

101 

2,220 

2,258 

102 

145 

142 

98 

2,194 

2,240 

102 

Texas 

6,084 

6,080 

100 

5,729 

5,725 

100 

355 

355 

100 

5,286 

5,444 

103 

U.  S. 

50,856 

52, 131 

103 

38,516  39,921 

104 

12,340 

12,210 

99  46,974  48,445 

103 

JJ  Calves  born  before  June  I  plus   the  number  expected  to  be  born  after  June  I. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  FARM  PRICES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


June 

July 

July 

July 

July 

INDEX  C1967  -  100^ 

15 

15 

1  ^ 

1  r 

1 D 

1 

1972 

1972 

1971 

1970 

1969 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Prices  Received:    All  Farm  Products... 

115 

118 

109 

110 

109 

117 

118 

111 

108 

102 

118 

118 

109 

109 

102 

127 

129 

92 

90 

94 

122 

120 

113 

107 

101 

93 

93 

118 

104 

98 

131 

133 

122 

113 

114 

120 

153 

112 

98 

85 

111 
ill 

lift 
1  lo 

1  nc 

1  1  o 
LIZ 

122 

140 

146 

109 

125 

126 

97 

106 

105 

107 

125 

J/  111 

111 

105 

106 

105 

UNITED  STATES 

Prices  Received,  All  Farm  Products  

125 

127 

112 

112 

111 

Prices  Paid,  Commodities  &  Services  U 

126 

127 

120 

114 

109 

Parity  Ratio  2J  

99 

100 

93 

98 

101 

JJ  Including  Interest,    Taxes  and  Farm  Wage  Rates. 

£/  Ratio  of  Index  of  Prices  Received  by  Farmers  to  Index  of  Prices  Paid. 
J/  Revised. 


U.  S.  LAMB  CROP 

The  1972  U.  S.   lamb  crop  is  esti 
mated  at  12,442,000  head,  down  4  percent 
from  the  1971  crop  of  12,929,000  head. 

The  January  i,  1972  number  of 
breeding  ewes  1  year  old  and  older 
totaled  12,854,000,  a  decrease  of  6  per- 
cent from  a  year  earlier,  while  ewe 
lambs  under  1  year  were  down  14  percent. 

The  lambing  percentage  for  1972 
(number  of  lambs  saved  per  100  ewes  l 
year  old  and  older  on  hand  January  1), 
at  97,  is  2  points  above  1971. 

Wool  shorn  and  to  be  shorn  in  the 
United  States  during  1972  is  estimated 
at  152,513,000  pounds,  grease  basis. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  4  percent  from  the 
1971  production  of  159,084,000  pounds. 
The  1972  production  is  equivalent  to 
72,749,000  pounds,  clean  basis,  compared 


DOWN  4  PERCENT 

with  75,883,000  in  1971  based  on  a  con- 
version factor  of  47.7  percent. 

The  number  of  sheep  shorn  and  to 
be  shorn,  estimated  at  18,135,000,  de- 
clined 4  percent  from  the  18,944,000 
shorn  in  1971.  The  1972  average  fleece 
weight  is  8.41  pounds,  compared  with 
8.40  pounds  last  year. 


JUNE  EGG  PRODUCTION  DOWN  2  PERCENT 

Eggs  produced  in  North  Carolina 
during  June  totaled  287  million,  a  de- 
crease of  2  percent  from  the  292  million 
produced  a  year  earlier.  Hens  and 
pullets  of  laying  age  averaged  15,139,- 
000  during  the  month  compared  with  15, - 
658,000  a  year  earlier. 


JUNE  EGG  PRODUCTION 


LAYERS 

ON  HAND 

EGGS 

PER 

TOTAL 

EGGS 

STATE 

100  LAYERS 

PRODUCED 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Thousands 

Number 

Mill 

ions 

Virginia  

4,548 

3,902 

1,860 

1,878 

85 

73 

North  Carolina 

15,658 

15, 139 

1,866 

1,893 

292 

287 

South  Carolina 

5,688 

5,400 

1,989 

1,995 

113 

108 

Georgia  

23,926 

23,561 

1,878 

1,827 

449 

430 

11,733 

11,596 

1,881 

1,953 

221 

226 

UNITED  STATES. 

314,459 

305,127 

1,880 

1,899 

5,911 

5,794 

5 


LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  DOWN  11  PERCENT  IN  JUNE 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  N.  C.  during  June  1972  totaled  45,- 
896,000  pounds  live  weight,  down  11  per- 
cent from  June  of  last  year.  The  de- 
crease resulted  from  a  12  percent  de- 
crease in  hog  slaughter  and  a  10  percent 
decrease  in  cattle  slaughter,  which  more 
than  offset  a  124  percent  increase  in 
calf  slaughter,  Sheep  and  lamb  slaugh- 
ter remained  unchanged  at  10,000  pounds 
during  June  of  1971  and  1972. 

Slaughter  on  a  live  weight  poundage 
basis  during  June  1972  and  1971  is  as 
follows:  Cattle,  12,038,000  and  13,- 
344,000;  Calves  188,000  and  84,000;  Hogs 


33,660,000  and  38,409,000;  and  sheep  and 
lambs  unchanged  at  10,000  pounds. 

Commercial  production  of  red  meat 
in  the  48  States  totaled  3,078  million 
pounds  in  June,  4  percent  below  a  year 
earlier.  Commercial  meat  production  in- 
cludes slaughter  in  Federally  inspected 
and  other  slaughter  plants,  but  excludes 
animals  slaughtered  on  farms. 

Beef  production  was  1,914  million 
pounds,  unchanged  from  June  1971-  Cattle 
killed  totaled  3,143,800  head,  compared 
with  3,155,000  head  slaughtered  a  year 
earlier. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  jj 


JUNE 

JANUARY  THROUGH  JUNE 

SPECIES 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Live  Weight 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Live  Weight 

1971  1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971      |  1972 

Thous.  Head 

Thous. 

Lbs. 

Thous. 

Head 

Thous.  Lbs. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 
Lambs 
Hogs 

13.9  12.5 
.4  .7 

.1  .1 
177.0  153.0 

13,344 
84 

10 

38,409 

12,038 
188 

10 

33,660 

79.2 
2.5 

.3 

1054.0 

74.6 
6.4 

.4 
941.0 

77,522  72,071 
613  1,537 

30  39 
226,759  209,554 

TOTAL 

191.4  166.3 

51,847 

45,896 

1136.0 

1022.4 

304,924  283,201 

Mi  1 1  ion  Head 

Mi  if  ion  Lbs. 

Mill  ion  Head 

Mil  1  ion  Lbs. 

UNITED  STATES 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 
Lambs 
Hogs 

3.2  3.1 
.3  .2 

.9  .8 
7.6  6.8 

3,229 
77 

87 
1,861 

3,210 
63 

86 
1,663 

17.5 
1.9 

5.4 
47.9 

17.8 
1.6 

5.2 
43.7 

18,142  18,415 
466  396 

563  549 
11,410  10,418 

TOTAL 

12.0  10.9 

5,254 

5,022 

72.7 

68.3 

30,581  29,778 

JJ  Includes 
an i ma  I s 


slaughter  in  Federa  1 1  y  inspec  fed  and  other  slaughter  plants.  Excludes 
slaughtered  on  farms. 


U.  S.  TURK 

In  North  Carolina  heavy  breed  tur- 
keys tested  for  pullorum  disease  during 
June  1972  totaled  4,005,  down  75  percent 
from  the  16,093  tested  during  June  1971. 
No  light  breed  turkeys  were  tested  in 
North  Carolina  during  either  period. 
The  accumulative -testings  from  July  1, 
1971  through  June  1972  was  250,385,  a 
decrease  of  16  percent  from  the  298,264 
birds  tested  during  the  comparable 
period  a  year  earlier. 

Heavy  breed  turkeys  in  U.  S.  flocks 


IS  TESTED 

tested  during  June  totaled  95,702,  up  2 
percent  from  June  1971.  Testings  July 
through  June  were  2,849,672,  down  8  per- 
cent from  a  year  earlier. 

Light  breed  turkeys  in  flocks 
tested  during  June  totaled  27,777,  a  de- 
crease of  5  percent  from  June  1971.  The 
number  in  flocks  tested  July  through 
June  was  320,772,  an  increase  of  2  per- 
cent from  the  corresponding  period  last 
year. 


N.  C.  PRODUCTION  OF  MANUFACTURED  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Manufactured  dairy  products  uti-  content,  was  297  million  pounds,  down  1 

lized  19  percent  of  the  1971  N.  C.  milk  percent  from  1970.    North  Carolina  ranks 

production.     Net  manufacturing  use  in  12th  in  the  nation  in  total  production 

whole  milk  equivalent  based  on  milkfat  of  frozen  dairy  products. 


Year 

Ice  Cream 

Sherbet 
Milk 

Ice 
Milk 

Water 
Ices 

Ice 
Cream 
Mix 

All 
Other 
Mix 

Creamery 
Butter 

Cottage 
Cheese 
Curd 

Cottage 
Cheese 
Creamed 

/,  OOO  Gal  Ions 

/, 

OOO  Pounds 

1955 

13,817 

681 

4,891 

1,627 

6,240 

3,025 

1,949 

2,856 

3,591 

1956 

12,995 

751 

5,291 

1,943 

6,025 

3,421 

2,296 

3,477 

4,518 

1957 

12, 825 

756 

5,803 

1,578 

5,831 

3,371 

2,  630 

3,934 

4,895 

1958 

13,155 

800 

5,851 

1,750 

5,820 

3,662 

1,360 

3,801 

4,945 

1959 

14,096 

815 

7,349 

2,017 

6,518 

5,202 

915 

4,378 

5,805 

1960 

13,669 

780 

7,986 

2,138 

6,290 

5,091 

858 

4,598 

6,045 

1961 

13  697 

801 

9,076 

1,930 

6  277 

5  512 

703 

4,590 

5,895 

1962 

14,' 687 

864 

10,042 

1,730 

6^748 

5,890 

287 

4,510 

5,781 

1963 

14,806 

1,003 

11,591 

1,748 

6,788 

6,813 

16 

4,557 

6,151 

1964 

15,048 

1,036 

12,751 

1,914 

7,017 

7,255 

9 

4,864 

6,656 

1965 

16,099 

1,067 

13,477 

2,066 

7,333 

7,736 

2/ 

5,393 

7,286 

1966 

17,126 

992 

13,382 

2,303 

7,363 

7,786 

2/ 

5,535 

7,587 

1967 

17,563 

1,043 

13,291 

2,257 

7,629 

7,651 

2/ 

5,221 

7,498 

1968 

18,224 

1,272 

13,409 

2,303 

7,455 

7,353 

2/ 

5,459 

7,451 

1969 

18,920 

1,293 

11, 842 

1,902 

7,602 

7,064 

2J 

5,476 

7,659 

1970 

18,546 

1,593 

11,307 

2,073 

7,454 

7,661 

2J 

6,482 

9,214 

1971Z/ 

19,016 

1,486 

10,907 

2,290 

7,459 

6,701 

2J 

8,277 

11,623 

JJ  Pre/ imi nary.  2J  Produc  f  i  on  not  shown  when  less  than  3  plants  reported  or 
individual  operations  might  be  di  sc  losed. 


STOCKS  OF  GRAINS  JULY  1 


CROP 

OFF-FARM  TOTAL  JJ 
July  1 

ON-FARM  TOTAL 
July  1 

TOTAL  ALL  POSITIONS  2/ 
July  1 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Thousand  Bushel  s 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Corn  for  grain 

Wheat  

Oats  

Barley  

Rye  

Sorghum  Grain. 

3,146 
717 
158 
19 
* 

111 

3,747 

6,742 
687 
277 
107 
6 

316 
4,153 

6,300 
213 
516 
115 
8 

117 
312 

12,130 
464 
708 
289 
23 
780 
899 

9,446 

930 

674 

134 
* 

228 
4,059 

18,872 
1,151 
985 
396 
29 
1,096 
5,052 

UNITED  STATES 

Corn  for  grain 

Wheat  

Oats  

Barley  

Rye  

Sorghum  Grain. 

393,556 
491,202 
200,822 
74,845 
25,548 
141,300 
190,832 

608,619 
508,712 
216,455 
67,687 
33,697 
208,449 
173,810 

1,166,743 
239,029 
310,748 
81,398 
2,433 
36,259 
90,890 

1,567,872 
356,625 
332,575 
106,521 
11,418 
68,216 
57,967 

1,560,299 
730,231 
511,570 
156,243 
27,981 
177,559 
281,722 

2,176,491 
865,337 
549,030 
174,208 
45,115 
276,665 
231,777 

JJ  Includes  stocks  at  mills,    elevators  and  warehouses,    terminal s,  processors ,  and 
C.    C.    C.   owned  grain  at  bin  sites.    2/  Off- farm  total  plus  farm  stocks.    *  Unpub- 
lished to  avoid  disclosing  individual  operations. 
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FARM  REPORT 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

Statistical  Reporting  Service 
Barry  C.    Trelogan,  Administrator 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
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James  A.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

Released  semi-monthly  through  the 
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Russell  P.  Handy,  Statistician  in  Charge 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


PRICES 

RECEIVED 

PARITY 

PRICES 

AVERAGE 

PRICES 

BY  FARMERS 

JJ 

AS  PRRCENTAGE 

COMMODITY 

OF  PARITY 

June  15 

July  15 

June  15 

July  15 

June  15 

July  15 

1972 

1972 

1972 

1972 

1972 

1972 

Do/ Jars 

Percent 

.3195 

.3099 

.5504 

.5516 

58 

56 

Wheat,  Bu  

1.33 

1.32 

3.02 

3.03 

44 

44 

Corn,  Bu  

1.13 

1.14 

1.99 

2.00 

57 

57 

Oats,  Bu  

.666 

.655 

1.00 

1.00 

67 

66 

1.09 

1.04 

1.58 

1.58 

69 

66 

Rye,  Bu  

1.10 

.964 

1.60 

1.60 

69 

60 

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt  

34.20 

34.60 

36.80 

36.80 

93 

94 

Hogs,  Cwt  

25.40 

27.50 

30.50 

30.60 

83 

90 

30.40 

31.10 

37.80 

37.80 

80 

82 

.277 

.306 

.557 

.559 

59 

57 

Milk,  Whlse. ,  Cwt.  Z/ 

JJ  5.66 

A/  5.77 

7.86 

7.88 

5/  77 

76 

JJ  Parity  prices  as  computed  current  I y  using  base  prices  in  effect  and  indexes 
for  months  indicated. 

£J  Est  imated  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  milk  sold  at  who  I  esa  I  e  to  plants 

and  dealers. 
JJ  Pevised. 
A/  Preliminary. 

Percentage  of  seasonally  ad j  us  ted  p  r  i  ces   to  parity  prices. 
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RECORD  CORN  YIELD  FORECAST 

Tar  Heel  corn  production  is  expected  to 
total  103,180,000  bushels  based  on  August  1 
conditions,  exceeding  all  previous  crops  ex- 
cept the  104,956,000  bushels  produced  in  1967. 
It  would  exceed  by  19  percent  last  years  pro- 
duction of  86,640,000  bushels. 

Corn  for  grain  is  expected  to  be  harvested 
from  1,340,000  acres— 12  percent  less  than  a 
year  ago. 

A  record  average  of  77  bushels  per  acre  is 
forecast, topping  last  years  yield  by  20.0  bush- 
els. The  previous  record  high  of  76  bushels 
was  set  in  1967. 

NATION'S  CROP  DOWN 

Production  of  corn  for  grain  in  the  U.  S.  is 
forecast  at  4,948  million  bushels.  This  is  11 
percent  less  than  last  year  but  21  percent  more 
than  the  blight  stricken  crop  of  1970.  Acreage 
for  grain  is  down  10  percent  from  last  year 
but  about  the  same  as  1970. 


PEANUT  CROP  SECOND  LARGEST 

Peanut  production  in  N.  C.  for  1972  is  fore- 
cast at  434,200,000  pounds.  Such  production 
would  be  33  percent  larger  than  last,  year's  and 
second  only  to  the  445,890,000  pounds  pro- 
duced in  1970. 

The  expected  yield  of  2,600  pounds  per 
acre  is  500  pounds  above  last  year's  poor  out- 
turn and  only  70  pounds  shoa  of  the  1970  re- 
cord. 

U.  S.  peanut  production  is  expected  to  total 
a  record  high  3,211  million  pounds,  up  7  per- 
cent from  the  1971  record.  Indicated  yield  is 
2,155  pounds  per  acre,  88  pounds  more  than 
the  1971  record  of  2,067  pounds. 


August  22,  1972 


TYPE  11  FLUE-CURED 
PROSPECTS  DOWN 

Flue-cured  tobacco  in  N.  C.  is  forecast  at 
651  million  pounds  based  on  conditions  around 
August  1—233  million  pounds  of  type  11.  330 
million  of  type  12  and  88  million  of  type  13. 
Prospects  in  the  Eastern  and  Border  belts 
were  about  the  same  as  a  month  earlier  but 
they  dropped  about  7  million  in  the  Middle 
and  Old  belts. 

Overall,  the  State's  flue-cured  crop  is 
estimated  about  62  million  pounds  short  of 
(See  Tobacco,   Page  2) 

RECORD  SOYBEAN  CROP  FORECAST 

North  Carolina  soybean  production  is  fore- 
cast at  27,375,000  bushels,  up  22  percent  from 
1971.  This  surpasses,  but  barely,  the  pre- 
vious production  record,  set  in  1967.  A  17 
percent  increase  in  acreage  from  1971,  and  a 
25.0  bushels  yield  are  forecast.  Timely  rains 
during  July  promoted  good  growth  but  brought 
on  a  weed  problem  in  some  areas.  Stands  are 
generally  good  in  all  areas. 

LARGEST  U.  S.  SOYBEAN  CROP 

The  1972  soybean  crop  is  expected  to  be  a 
record  high  1,270  million  bushels.  The  first 
forecast  for  this  year  is  9  percent  above  the 
1971  crop.  Conditions  as  of  August  1  indi- 
cated a  prospective  yield  of  27.7  bushels  per 
acre,  0.1  bushel  above  last  year's  record  27.6 
bushels.  Acres  for  harvest  for  beans  is  placed 
at  a  record 45.8  million  acres,  8  percent  above 
1971.  Changes  between  the  August  1  forecast 
and  the  final  estimate  have  averaged  39  mil- 
lion bushels  during  the  past  decade,  ranging 
from  10  million  to  68  million  bushels. 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 


TOBACCO  (Cont'd.   From  Page  1) 

last  year's  outturn.  Prospects  are  down  in 
all  belts.  Indicated  production  is  the  second 
smallest  since  the  acreage-poundage  program 
started  in  1965  and  acreage  for  harvest  is  the 
smallest  since  1916.  About  332,000  acres 
will  be  harvested~2  percent  less  than  in  1971. 

An  average  yield  of  1,960  pounds  per  acre 
is  indicated  for  the  N.  C.  crop,  well  below 
last  year's  average  of  2,102  pounds. 

For  the  entire  U.  S.  flue-cured  belt,  pro- 
duction prospects  are  put  as  1,021  million 
pounds,  about  5  percent  less  than  last  season. 

LARGER  BURLEY  CROP 

The  August  forecast  (first  of  the  season) 
places  the  N.  C.  type  31  crop  at  17.3  million 
pounds,  nearly  3  million  above  last  year's 
poor  showing.  An  estimated  7,700  acres  will 
be  harvested  this  season,  yielding  an  average 
of  about  2,250  pounds. 

The  U.  S.  bur  ley  crop  is  forecast  at  547 
million  pounds-74  million  higher  than  pro- 
duced in  1971.    (See  crops  tables,  pages  4 
and  5). 


NUMBER  ONE  IN  SWEET  POTATOES 

North  Carolina,  the  Nation's  leading  sweet 
potato  state,  expects  a  crop  of  3,360,000  cwt.— 
25,000  cwt.  above  1971.  This  year's  crop  is 
expected  to  yield  140  cwt.  per  acre— also  the 
highest  in  the  U.  S.--5  cwt.  below  1971  and 
15  cwt.  under  the  1970  record  yield.  Growers 
expect  to  dig  24,000  acres  compared  to  23,000 
acres  in  1971.  Moisture  supplies  have  been 
favorable  for  normal  growth  and  development 
in  commercial  areas. 

NATIONAL  CROP  UP  4  PERCENT 

U.  S.  sweet  potato  production  is  forecast 
at  12,170,000  cwt.,  4  percent  more  than  both 
the  July  1  estimate  and  the  1971  production  of 
11,718,000  cwt.  Harvesting  is  underway  in 
the  early  areas  of  the  southern  states.  Dig- 
ing  was  becoming  common  in  Louisiana  by 
August  1  and  is  expected  to  be  in  full  swing 
by  mid-August. 


WHEAT  CROP  DdWN  34  PERCENT 

Wheat  production  in  N.  C.  is  estimated  at 
7,616,000  bushels,  34  percent  below  1971. 
The  average  yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at  32 
bushels,  11  bushels  below  the  previous  1970-71 
OATS  PRODUCTION  OFF  SHARPLY        hi9h-      Harvested  acreage  is   estimated  at 

238,000  compared  to  270,000  in  1971.  It  is 
Production  of  oats  in  N.  C.  this  year  is  estimated  that  winds  and  rain  associated  with 
estimated  at  3,995,000  bushels.  This  is  a  46  tropical  depression  Agnes  in  late  June  reduced 
percent  decrease  from  last  year's  production  the  average  yield  about  10  bushels  per  acre, 
of  7,448,000  bushels.  Acreage  for  harvest  is 
down  sharply  from  133,000  acres  in  1971  to 
85,000  acres  this  year.  The  indicated  average 

yield  is  47  bushels  per  acre,  down  9  bushels        GRAIN  SORGHUM  PROSPECTS  DOWN 
from  1971.     Rains  associated  with  tropical 

depression  Agnes  in  June  cut  yields  severely.  Grain  sorghum  production  for  N.  C.  as  of 
U.  S.  production  of  oats  is  forecast  at  737  August  1  is  forecast  at  4,400,000  bushels, 
million  bushels,  down  ^16  percent  from  876  mil-  This  is  27  percent  below  the  record  6,000,000 
lion  bushels  in  1971  and  909  million  in  1970.  bushels  harvested  in  1971.  The  average  yield 
The  decline  in  production  resulted  from  a  10  per  acre  is  estimated  at  a  near  record  55.0 
percent  cutback  in  harvested  acreage.  bushels  per  acre  surpassed  only  by  the  56.0 

The  indicated  U.  S.  yield  per  harvested     bushel  yield  in  1969. 
acre  is  52.0  bushels  compared  to  55.7  bushels         It  is  expected  that  N.  C.  farmers  will  har- 
in  1971  and  49.1  in  1970.    Lower  yield  and     vest  80,000  acres  of  sorghum  for  grain  this 
reduced  acreage  are  resulting  in  a  smaller     Fall,  a  rather  sharp  decline  from  the  record 
U.  S.  oats  crop  for  1972.  120,000  acres  harvested  last  year. 


STATE  COTTON  CROP  SMALL 


The  N.  C.  cotton  crop  rates  mostly  fair  and 
production  is  expected  to  be  less  than  in  1971. 

Current  production  is  forecast  at  125,000 
bales  based  on  conditions  around  August  1. 
Thus  prospects  are  10,000  bales  less  than 
produced  in  1971  and  30,000  less  than  pro- 
duced in  1970. 

Despite  a  13-percent  increase  in  plantings, 
cotton  acreage  for  harvest  is  estimated  at  only 
175,000  acres,  or  about  the  same  as  harvested 
in  1971. 

An  average  yield  of  343  pounds  of  lint  per 
harvested  acre  is  indicated— 28  pounds  below 
last  season  and  121  pounds  below  1970. 

Cotton  made  fairly  good  progress  during 
July  as  a  result  of  mostly  adeguate  rains  and 
warm  temperatures.  Unfavorable  conditions 
during  the  early  planting  season,  however,  re- 
sulted in  poor  stands  and  a  late  crop  in  many 
areas.  Considerable  acreage  has  been  aban- 
doned. While  boll  weevil  infestation  is  serious 
in  some  fields,  the  overall  problem  is  generally 
under  control. 

U.  S.  production  of  cotton  (Upland  and 
American-Pima)  is  forecast  at  13,343,100  bales. 
A  crop  this  size  would  be  27  percent  above 


the  1971  crop  of  10,473,000  bales.  Acreage 
for  harvest  in  the  U.  S.  is  estimated  at  13,161, 
100—15  percent  more  than  harvested  last  year. 
Lint  yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at  487  pounds 
per  acre  compared  to  458  last  year. 


COTTON  REPORT  AS  OF  AUGUST  1,  1972 


ACREAGE 

LINT  YIELD  PER 

PRODUCTION  It 

State 

Harvested 

For 

HARVESTED  ACRE 

480 -LB.  NET  WEIGHT  BALES 

1970 

Harvest 

1972 

1972 

1971 

1970 

1971 

Indi- 

1970 

1971 

Indi- 

1972 

cated 

cated 

1, 

000  Acres 

Pounds 

1, 

000  Bales 

N.  C 

160 

175 

175 

464 

371 

343 

155 

135 

125 

S.  C. 

290 

320 

360 

349 

412 

373 

211 

275 

280 

Ga. 

380 

385 

420 

368 

466 

457 

292 

374 

400 

Tenn. 

390 

425 

480 

483 

597 

600 

392 

528 

600 

Ala. 

538 

558 

590 

453 

551 

549 

507 

640 

675 

Mo. 

250 

313 

410 

431 

614 

575 

224 

401 

491 

Miss. 

1.  190 

1,325 

1,622 

658 

613 

651 

1,631 

1,693 

2,200 

Ark. 

1,070 

1,  140 

1,415 

470 

520 

543 

1,048 

1,236 

1,600 

La. 

450 

500 

670 

555 

576 

609 

521 

600 

850 

Okla. 

450 

396 

486 

206 

215 

250 

193 

177 

254 

Texas,  All 

4,896 

4,735 

5,  160 

315 

265 

338 

3,  209 

2,614 

3,631 

N.  M.,  All 

141 

151 

149 

486 

490 

509 

143 

153 

158 

Ariz.,  All 

274 

285 

326 

859 

854 

879 

490 

508 

597 

Calif., All 

662 

742 

874 

841 

723 

802 

1,  160 

1,  118 

1,460 

Others  _2/ 

19 

21 

22 

404 

480 

480 

16 

21 

22 

ALL  COTTON 

11,  160 

11,471 

13, 161 

438 

438 

487 

10, 192 

10,473 

13,343 

JJ  Production  ginned  and  to  be  ginned.  _£/  Virginia ,  Florida.  I llinois ,  Kentucky 
and  Nevada. 
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FRESH  MARKET  COM* 

SNAP  BEANS  (Summer):  North  Carolina's 
snap  bean  production  is  forecast  at  168,000 
cwt.,  64,000  cwt.  below  the  estimated  produc- 
tion in  1970  and  1971. 

Production  for  all  states  growing  the  sum- 
mer crop  is  forecast  at  731,000  cwt.,  17  per- 
cent below  a  year  earlier.  Peak  harvest  for 
this  crop  covers  the  period  July  15  until  late 
August.  Although  the  weather  has  had  some 
effect  on  the  Northern  snap  bean  crop,  good 
yields  still  appear  in  the  offing. 

CABBAGE  (Late  Summer):  Late  summer 
cabbage  production  in  N.  C.  is  forecast  at 
704,000  cwt.  or  7  percent  below  1971.  Har- 
vest is  now  underway  in  the  Mountain  counties 
and  will  be  active  until  mid-October. 

Production  in  the  seven  late  summer  cab- 
bage producing  states  is  placed  at  2,899,000 
cwt.,  down  2  percent  from  1971.  A  continuous 
supply  of  cabbage  is  expected  to  be  available 
through  most  of  August  and  September. 

SWEET  CORN  (Early  Summer):  Output  of 
the  State's  early  summer  sweet  corn  crop  is 
estimated  at  400,000  cwt.,  13  percent  more 
than  the  1971  crop. 

The  five  states  producing  early  summer 
sweet  corn  expect  a  production  of  1,933,000 
cwt.,  5  percent  lower  than  1971.    Harvest  is 


ERCIAL  VEGETABLES 

past  peak,  but  a  moderate  volume  is  expected 
to  continue  through  mid-August  with  some 
light  supplies  through  early  September. 

TOMATOES:  (Early  Summer):  Production 
of  the  State's  early  summer  tomato  crop  is 
estimated  at  70,000  cwt.,  or  38,000  cwt.  below 
last  year. 

All  states  growing  early  summer  tomatoes 
will  produce  about  5,378,000  cwt.,  up  14  per- 
cent from  1971. 

TOMATOES  (Late  Summer):  The  late  sum- 
mer tomato  crop  in  N.  C.  is  expected  to  pro- 
duce 276,000,000  cwt.,  up  3,000  cwt.  from 
1971. 

The  states  growing  the  late  summer  crop 
are  expected  to  have  2,125,000  cwt.,  11  per- 
cent less  than  a  year  ago. 

WATERMELONS  (Early  Summer):  Tar  Heel 
watermelon  growers  expect  a  production  of 
375,000  cwt.  compared  to  615,000  cwt.  last 
year.  Adverse  weather  conditions  have  re- 
duced the  size  and  number  of  melons. 

All  states  growing  early  summer  water- 
melons are  estimated  to  produce  15,664,000 
cwt.,  a  4  percent  decline  from  a  year  earlier. 
Peak  harvest  started  in  late  July  in  some  areas 
and  will  continue  through  August  for  this  sea- 
sonal group. 


RECORD  APPLE  CROP  FORECAST 


The  commercial  apple  crop  in  N.  C.  is 
estimated  at  250  million  pounds.  This  pro- 
duction comprises  113.0  million  pounds  of 
Delicious,  47.5  million  pounds  of  Golden 
Delicious,  50.0  million  pounds  of  Rome  Beauty, 
25.0  million  pounds  of  Staymans,  2.0  million 
pounds  of  Winesap,  and  12.5  million  pounds 
of  other  varieties.  Total  estimated  production, 
if  realized,  will  be  27  million  pounds  above 
the  1970  crop  of  223  million  pounds—the  pre- 
vious high— and  65  million  pounds  above  last 
year's  crop.   Most  orchards  have  a  nearly  full 


set  of  fruit.  A  few  locations  had  some  freeze 
damage.  Also  some  hail  damage  has  been 
reported. 

Harvest  of  early  summer  varieties  is  now 
underway  with  some  movement  of  Red  Delicious 
expected  to  begin  around  August  21. 

Nationwide  it  is  estimated  that  626  billion 
pounds  will  be  harvested— a  2  percent  increase 
over  last  year.  Of  the  total,  2.92  billion  pounds 
are  in  the  Eastern  States;  1.24  billion  pounds 
in  the  Central  States;  and  2.10  billion  pounds 
in  the  Western  States. 


WEATHER  SUMMARY  FOR  JULY  1972 


The  most  unusual  and  persistent  feature  of 
July  weather  in  North  Carolina  was  the  hazy 
condition  of  the  air;  there  was  also  some  morn- 
ing fog,  and  a  little  more  cloudiness  than  in  a 
strictly  average  July.  Rainfall  was  irregular, 
as  it  often  is  in  summer;  some  places  had  less 
than  a  two  inch  total  for  the  month,  while  some 
other  places  had  four  or  more  inches  in  a 
single  day.  There  were  no  very  long  periods 
entirely  without  rain,  but  most  of  the  Piedmont 
area  had  a  total  for  the  month  somewhat  less 
than  normal.  Hail  fell  over  limited  areas  on 
several  different  days,  but  damage  was  small 
except  in  a  few  cases. 

The  first  half  of  July  was  rather  cool  and 
the  last  half  rather  warm,  averaging  out  near 
normal.  The  coolest  mornings  were  the  7th 
and  8th,  dropping  to  the  forties  over  the  Moun- 
tains and  the  fifties  generally  elsewhere  over 
the  State.  Some  places  reported  new  record 
lows  for  one  or  both  of  these  dates.  The  cool- 
est entire  day  was  the  6th,  when  some  places 


failed  to  reach  70  all  day.  The  hottest  weather 
came  ahout  the  23rd  or  24th,  reaching  90  de- 
grees in  Mountain  areas  up  to  2000  feet  alti- 
tude, and  the  middle  to  upper  nineties  over 
much  of  the  Piedmont  and  Coastal  Plain.  The 
temperature  climb  stopped  short  of  100  in  prac- 
tically all  areas,  but  highest  readings  reached 
were  the  hottest  thus  far  this  summer,  and 
higher  than  any  reported  in  1971 .  Ninety  degree 
weather  was  recorded  somewhere  in  North 
Carolina  every  day  after  the  12th. 

Winds  were  about  as  usual  during  July, 
averaging  six  to  eiaht  miles  per  hour  in  most 
inland  areas,  but  briefly  reaching  30  miles  per 
hour  one  or  more  times  with  a  passing  thunder- 
storm. High  winds  occasionally  affected  a  few 
limited  local  areas  for  brief  periods,  causing 
scattered  cases  of  damage.  In  general,  storms 
causing  these  higher  winds  were  of  inland 
origin.  Coastal  weather  was  rather  quiet  dur- 
ing the  month,  even  when  heavy  rain  fell. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL,  JULY  1972 
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N.  C  MILK  PRODUCTION  UP 
IN  JULY 

N.  C.  milk  production  in  July  1972  totaled 
134  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  5  percent 
from  the  128  million  pounds  produced  during 
July  a  year  ago.  Milk  produced  per  cow  dur- 
ing July  totaled  750  pounds,  8  percent  above 
July  a  year  earlier.  Milk  cows  on  farms  in 
eluding  dry  cows  totaled  179,000  during  July, 
a  decline  of  3  percent  from  the  same  month 
last  year. 

U.  S.  milk  production  in  July  is  estimated 
at  10,503  million  pounds,  2  percent  more  than 
a  year  earlier. 


HAY  CRbP  DOWN 

Production  of  all  hay  in  N.  C.  is  estimated 
at  553,000  tons,  39,000  tons  below  last  year's 
production.  The  acreage  for  harvest  this  year 
is  350,000,  down  25,000  from  1971.  The  yield 
per  acre  is  forecast  at  1.58  tons,  the  same  as 
realized  last  year. 

The  estimated  harvested  acreage  of  alfalfa 
increased  1,000  acres  to  11,000  for  1972.  The 
indicated  yield  is  2.50  tons  per  acre  compared 
to  2.60  tons  last  year.  Indicated  production 
for  1972  is  28,000  tons  compared  to  26,000 
tons  for  1971. 


No.  614 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PRICES  RECEIVED 
INDEX  UP  FIVE  POINTS 

The  "All  Farm  Products"  index  of  prices 
received  by  N.  C.  farmers  at  local  markets 
during  August  was  up  five  points.  The  cur- 
rent index  is  123  compared  to  118  in  July  and 
109  in  August  1972. 

The  "All  Crops"  index  was  up  nine  points 
at  127.  Tobacco  at  132  and  vegetables  at  137 
were  up  14  and  4  points  respectively.  These 
gains  were  offset  some  by  a  two  point  decline 
for  grains  and  11  points  for  fruits.  Cotton  and 
oil  bearing  crops  both  held  steady  at  129  and 
120  respectively. 

The  "Livestock  and  Livestock  Products" 
index  was  down  two  points  at  116.  The  meat 
animals  and  dairy  index  were  both  up  one 
point  at  147  and  112  respectively.  A  decline 
(See  N.    C.  Prices,  Page  2) 


September  7,  1972 

1971  N,  C„  CASH  FARM  RECEIPTS 
RECORD  HIGH 

Cash  receipts  from  marketings  of  crops, 
livestock   and   livestock  products   in  N.  C. 
during  calendar  1971  was  $1,526  million  — 
$743  thousand  above  1970. 

Receipts  from  livestock  and  livestock 
products  were  $602  million,  while  those  from 
crops  amounted  to  $92J  million.  North  Caro- 
lina ranked  eleventh  in  the  nation  in  total 
cash  receipts  from  crops  in  1971.  The  State 
also  ranked  high  in  receipts  from  sales  of 
many  individual  commodities:  first  in  tobacco, 
third  in  peanuts,  turkeys  and  eggs,  fourth  in 
broilers,  ninth  in  apples  and  tenth  in  corn  and 
grapes. 

Of  the  total  cash  receipts  from  livestock 
and  livestock  products,  meat  animals  accounted 

(See  Cash  Farm  Rece  i p  ts ,  Page  6) 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  FARM  PRICES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

1  Aug. 

Aug. 

INDEX  (1967  =  100) 

15 

15 

15 

1  15 

15 

1972 

1972 

1971 

1970 

1969 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Prices  Received:    All  Farm  Products 

118 

123 

109 

108 

110 

118 

127 

113 

109 

105 

118 

132 

112 

111 

107 

129 

129 

92 

90 

94 

120 

120 

115 

106 

101 

93 

91 

105 

106 

99 

133 

137 

136 

119 

120 

153 

142 

114 

90 

89 

118 

116 

104 

107 

118 

146 

147 

108 

115 

127 

106 

101 

102 

103 

119 

111 

112 

105 

106 

103 

UNITED  STATES 

Prices  Received,  All  Farm  Products  

127 

128 

113 

109 

109 

Prices  Paid,  Commodities  &  Services  ±/ 

127 

127 

120 

114 

109 

100 

101 

94 

96 

100 

U  Including  Interest,  Taxes  and  Farm  Wage  Rates.  2J  Ratio  of  Index  of  Prices 
Received  by  Farmers     to  Index  of  Prices  Paid. 


LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  DOWN 
19  PERCENT  IN  JULY 

Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock  in  N.  C. 
during  July  1972  totaled  38,665,000  pounds 
live  weight,  down  19  percent  from  July  of  last 
year.  Decreases  were  noted  in  all  species. 
The  largest  decrease  occurred  in  calf  slaugh- 
ter, which  was  33  percent  less  than  last  year. 
Hog  slaughter  was  down  21  percent,  cattle 
slaughter  decreased  13  percent. 

Slaughter  on  a  live  weight  poundage  basis 
during  July  1972  and  1971  is  as  follows: 
Cattle,  10,718,000  and  12,389,000;  Calves 
92,000  and  138,000;  Hogs  27,846,000  and 
35,358,000;  and  Sheep  and  Lambs  9,000  and 
10,000. 

Commercial  production  of  red  meat  in  the 
48  States  totaled  2,660  million  pounds  in  July 
11  percent  below  a  year  earlier  and  14  percent 
below  June  1972.  Commercial  meat  produc- 
tion includes  slaughter  in  Federally  inspected 
and  other  slaughter  plants,  but  excludes  ani- 
mals slaughtered  on  farms. 

Beef  production  was  1,688  million  pounds, 
9  percent  less  than  July  1971.  Cattle  killed 
totaled  2,753,400  head,  compared  with  3,067,- 
600  head  slaughtered  a  year  earlier. 


N.    C.    PRI  CES  (Cont'd.    From  Page  I) 

of  five  points  was  registered  for  the  poultry 
index. 

Prices  received  for  beef  cattle  at  $29.00 
was  up  60  cents  and  this  was  responsible  for 
the  index  change  since  hogs  held  steady  at 
$27.00  and  calves  at  $45.00  was  unchanged. 
Broilers  were  off  two  cents  at  13.5  cents  and 
eggs  were  up  three  cents  at  36  cents  per 
dozen.  Turkey  prices  held  steady  at  22  cents 
while  wholesale  milk  price  advanced  10  cents 
to  $7.20  per  cwt. 


EGG  PRODUCTION  DOWN  3  PERCENT 

Eggs  produced  in  N.  C.  during  July  totaled 
289  million,  a  decrease  of  3  percent  from  the 
298  million  produced  a  year  earlier.  Hens  and 
pullets  of  laying  age  averaged  15,211,000  dur- 
ing the  month  compared  with  15,695,000  a  year 
earlier.  Rate  of  lay  per  100  layers  at  1,900 
eggs  was  the  same  as  during  July  1971. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  u 


JULY 

JANUARY  THROUGH  JULY 

SPECIES 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Live  Weight 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Live  Weight 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Thous 

.  Head 

Thous. 

Lbs. 

Thous, 

Head 

Thous.  Lbs. 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 

Lambs 
Hogs 

13.0 
.5 

.1 
166.0 

11.2 
.3 

.  1 
126.0 

12,389 
138 

10 

35,358 

10,718 
92 

9 

27,846 

92.2 
3.0 

.4 

1,220.0 

85.8 
6.7 

.5 

1,067.0 

89,911 
751 

40 

262,117 

82, 789 
1,629 

48 

237,400 

TOTAL 

179.6 

137.6 

47,895 

38,665 

1,315.6 

1, 160.0 

352,819 

321,866 

Million  Head 

Mil  1  ion  Lbs. 

Mil  lion  Head 

Mil  lion  Lbs. 

UNITED  STATES 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 

Lambs 
Hogs 

3. 1 
.3 

.9 
6.8 

2.8 
.2 

.8 
5.7 

3,  117 
75 

86 
1,631 

2,825 
59 

77 
1,362 

20.6 
2.2 

6.2 
54.7 

20.5 
1.8 

5.9 
49.3 

21,259 
541 

649 
13,041 

21,241 
454 

626 
11,780 

TOTAL 

11.1 

9.5 

4,909 

4,323 

83.7 

77.5 

35,490 

34, 101 

]_/   Includes    slaughter  under  Federal   inspection  and  other  comme  rc  i  a  T  slaughter, 
excludes    farm  slaughter. 


PRICES  PAID  FOR  FEE 

Prices  paid  by  N.  C.  farmers  for  most 
mixed  feed  items  during  August  advanced 
slightly.  The  18%  protein  feed  advanced 
one  dollar  to  $82.00  per  ton.  In  the  higher 
protein  group  32%  was  up  one  dollar  at  $113.00 
while  the  40%  and  over  was  up  three  dollars 
at  $131.00  per  ton.  Prices  paid  for  16%  and 
20%  mixed  feed  held  steady  at  $78.00  and 
$86.00  per  ton  respectively. 

In  the  poultry  feed  group  there  was  also  a 
slight  upward  price  trend.  Chick  starter  at 
$102.00  was  up  two  dollars.  Turkey  grower 
was  also  up  two  dollars  at  $98.00.  Broiler 
grower  and  laying  feed  both  held  steady  at 
$92.00  and  $89.00  per  ton  respectively. 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


COMMODITY 

UNIT 

N. 

C. 

u.  s. 

July  15 
1972 

Aug.  15 

1972 

Aug.  15 
1972 

Cb/lars 

Tobacco  

Lb. 

.815 

.  000 

.863 

Corn  

Bu. 

1.28 

1 

OR 
.  ZD 

1.15 

Wheat  

Bu. 

1.25 

1 

31 

1.51 

Oats  

Bu. 

.68 

.74 

.62 

Bu. 

.93 

95 

.956 

Rye  

Bu. 

1.35 

1 

35 

.809 

Sorghum  Grains. 

Cwt. 

2.00 

2 

00 

2.05 

Soybeans  

Bu. 

3.17 

3 

27 

3.36 

Lb. 

.130 

Cotton  

Lb. 

.315 

315 

.310 

Cottonseed  

Ton 

45.00 

Wool  

Lb. 

.420 

420 

.430 

Hogs  

Cwt. 

27.00 

27 

00 

28.00 

Beef  Cattle  

Cwt. 

28.40 

29 

00 

33.50 

Veal  Calves  

Cwt. 

45.00 

45 

00 

45.00 

Milk  Cows 

Hd. 

265.00 

265 

00 

396.00 

Com'l.  Broilers 

Lb. 

.155 

135 

.146 

Turkeys  

Lb. 

.220 

220 

.217 

Efegs  JJ  

Doz. 

.330 

360 

.298 

Milk,  Whlse.... 

Cwt. 

2/1. 10 

J/1 

20 

5.93 

Potatoes  

Cwt. 

3.67 

3 

20 

.  3.55 

Sweet  Potatoes. 

Cwt. 

8 

50 

5.73 

Apples,  Com'l.. 

Lb. 

.083 

083 

.087 

Lespedeza  Seed. 

Cwt. 

Korean  

Cwt. 

Kobe  

Cwt. 

Sericea  

Cwt. 

Hay,  All  

Ton 

37.50 

34 

10 

29.30 

Alfalfa  Hay... 

Ton 

38.00 

36 

00 

30.80 

Other..  

Ton 

37.50 

34. 

00 

JU  Average  of  a  1 1  eggs  sold  by  farmers  in- 
cluding hatching  eggs  and  eggs  sold  at 
retail  by  farmers. 

Z/  Revised. 

J/  Pre  I  i  mi  nary. 


>  ADVANCE  SLIGHTLY 

Price  changes  for  grain  by-products  were 
mixed.  Both  bran  and  middlings  were  off 
five  cents  at  $4.20  and  $4.25  per  hundred- 
weight. Corn  meal  for  feed  was  up  15  cents 
at  $3.70  per  cwt. 

The  high  protein  cottonseed  meal  price 
was  up  10  cents  at  $5.70  per  cwt.  Prices 
paid  for  soybean  meal  44%  held  steady  at 
$6.60  per  cwt. 

The  U.  S.  average  prices  paid  for  most  of 
these  feed  followed  about  the  same  pattern 
as  changes  experienced  by  N.  C.  farmers.  In 
the  poultry  group  the  N.  C.  prices  were  below 
the  U.  S.  averages  for  chick  starter  and 
broiler  grower. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C 

U. 

S. 

TYPE  OF  FEED 

July 

Aug. 

July 

Aug. 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1972 

1972 

1972 

1972 

Per  Ton 

-  Dollars 

Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

14%  Protein  

77.00 

76.00 

73.00 

73.00 

16%  Protein  

78.00 

78.00 

78.00 

79.00 

18%  Protein  

81.00 

82.00 

81.00 

82.00 

20%  Protein  

86.00 

86.00 

84.00 

86.00 

32%  Protein  

112.00 

113.00 

114.00 

116.00 

40%  &  Over  

128.00 

131.00 

126.00 

126.00 

Poultry  Feeds 

Chick  Starter  

100.00 

102.00 

103.00 

103.00 

Broiler  Grower  

92.00 

92.00 

96.00 

98.00 

Laying  Feed  JJ  

89.00 

89.00 

87.00 

87.00 

Turkey  Grower  JJ . . . 

96.00 

98.00 

97.00 

98.00 

Per  IOO  Lbs 

.  -  Cbt 

lars 

Grain  By-products 

Bran  

4.25 

4.20 

3.94 

3.99 

Middlings  

4.30 

4.25 

3.96 

4.01 

Corn  Meal  

3.55 

3.70 

3.55 

3.58 

High  Protein  Feeds 

Cottonseed  Meal  41% 

5.60 

5.70 

5.74 

5.83 

Soybean  Meal  44%. . . 

6.60 

6.60 

6.53 

6.65 

U  Complete  ration 

feeds 

which 

are  fed 

without  further  mixing  or  supp  I  ementa- 
tions. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 
PRICE  RATIO  JJ 

N.  C 

U.  s. 

July 

15 
1972 

Aug. 

15 
1972 

July 

15 
1972 

Aug. 

15 
1972 

Egg-Feed  

Broiler-Feed.  . 
Turkey  Feed. . . 

7.4      8.1      7.0  6.9 
3.4      2.9      3.3  3.0 
4.6      4.5      4.4  4.4 

JJ  Pounds  of  feed  equal   in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,    one  pound  broilers  and 
one  pound  turkeys. 


CASH  RECEIPTS  FROM  NORTH  CAROLINA  FARM  MARKETINGS 


COMMODITIES 


RECEIPTS 


PERCENTAGE  OP 
ALL  COMMODITIES 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 


1.000  Dollars 


Percen t 


ALL  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES:  X/ 

Crops  

Livestock  &  Livestock  Products 
INDIVIDUAL  CROPS: 

Food  Grains  

Wheat  

Rye  

Feed  Grains  

Corn  

Hay  

Oats  

Sorghum  Grain  

Barley  

Cotton  

Cotton  Lint  

Cottonseed  

Tobacco  

Oil  Crops  

Peanuts  

Soybeans  

Vegetables  

Potatoes  

Sweet  Potatoes  

Cucumbers  2/  

Beans,  Snap  

Cabbage  

Tomatoes  2J  

Peppers  

Corn,  Sweet  

Watermelons  

Cantaloups  

Lettuce  

Miscellaneous  Vegetables. . . . 
Fruits  &  Nuts  

Apples  

Peaches  

Strawberries  

Pecans  

Grapes  

Other  Fruits  &  Nuts  JJ  

All  Other  Crops  

Forest  Products  

Greenhouse  Nursery  

Lespedeza  Seed  

Miscellaneous  Crops  A/  

LIVESTOCK  AND  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTS 
Meat  Animals  

Hogs  

Cattle  and  Calves  

Sheep  &  Lambs  

Dairy  Products  

Milk  Wholesale  

Milk  Retail  

Poultry  &  Eggs  

Broilers  

Eggs  

Turkeys  

Chickens,  Farm  

Miscellaneous  Poultry  ... . 
Miscellaneous  Livestock  

Honey  

Beeswax  

Wool  

Other  Misc.  Livestock _£/... . 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  TO  RAISE  0\ 

Turkeys  raised  during  1972  in  N.  C.  are  ex- 
pected to  total  12,375,000  birds  -  22  percent 
above  the  previous  record  crop  of  10,168,000 
raised  during  1971.  The  N.  C.  Crop  Reporting 
Service  reports  that  heavy  breeds  will  account 
for  87  percent  of  the  total  or  10,725,000  tur- 
keys, an  increase  of  20  percent  from  last  year. 
Light  breeds  are  estimated  to  total  1,650,000 
birds  —  up  32  percent  from  the  1,250,000  pro- 
duced during  1971. 

Turkeys  raised  in  1972  are  expected  to 
total  128.4  million  birds,  7  percent  above 
1971.  Minnesota,  the  leading  State  in  1972, 
expects  to  raise  20.7  million  birds  compared 
with  18.4  million  a  year  ago,  an  increase  of  12 
percent.  California  expects  to  raise  4  percent 
more  turkeys  while  N.  C.  expects  to  raise  22 


ER  12,000,000  TURKEYS  IN  1972 

percent  more  than  last  year. 

Heavy  breed  turkeys  raised  in  1972  are  ex- 
pected to  total  113.8  million  compared  with 
106.6  million  in  1971,  an  increase  of  7  per- 
cent. Light  breed  turkeys  raised  during  1972 
are  estimated  at  14.6  million,  a  9  percent  in- 
crease from  the  13.4  million  produced  a  year 
earlier. 

Turkey  poults  hatched  during  the  period 
September  1971  through  July  1972  are  8  per- 
cent above  the  corresponding  period  a  year 
ago.  Compared  with  the  previous  period,  in- 
creases occurred  in  all  months  except  Decem- 
ber 1971  and  January  1972.  Turkey  eggs  in 
incubators  August  1(  1972  were  up  21  percent 
from  last  year. 


CASH  RECEIPTS  (Cont'd.  From  Page  I) 
for  $179  million.  Among  meat  animals,  hogs 
were  the  largest  contributor  at  $117  million, 
followed  by  cattle  and  calves  at  $62  million. 
Cash  receipts  from  poultry  and  eggs  totaled 
$318  million.  Broilers  made  up  $148  million 
of  the  total,  while  chicken  eggs  accounted  for 
$114  million.  Cash  receipts  from  dairy  prod- 
ucts were  $101  million,  of  which  wholesale 
milk  constituted  $99  million. 

Cash  receipts  from  crops  in  1971  were  up 
3  percent  from  1970.  Receipts  from  feed 
crops  reached  $83  million,  slightly  higher 
than  1970. 

Food  grains  at  $11  million  were  up  be- 
cause of  higher  returns  from  wheat. 

TURKEYS  TESTED 

Heavy  breed  turkeys  tested  in  N.  C.  for 
pullorum  disease  during  July  1972  totaled 
34,191,  up  65  percent  from  the  20,725  tested 
during  July  1971.  No  light  breed  turkeys  were 
tested  in  N.  C.  during  either  period. 


U.S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  UP  1  POINT 
PRICES  PAID  INDEX  UNCHANGED 

During  the  month  ended  August  15,  the  in- 
dex of  Prices  Received  by  Farmers  advanced 
1  point  (1  percent)  to  128  percent  of  the  Janu- 
ary-December 1967  average.  Contributing 
most  to  the  increase  were  higher  prices  for 
wheat,  milk,  hogs,  lettuce,  and  grapefruit. 
Partially  offsetting  were  lower  prices  for 
cattle,  broilers,  celery,  eggs,  sweetpotatoes, 
strawberries,  and  oranges.  The  index  was  13 
percent  above  mid-August  1971. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  for 
Commodities  and  Services,  Interest,  Taxes, 
and  Farm  Wage  Rates  for  August  15  was  127, 
unchanged  from  mid-July.  Prices  paid  for 
feeder  livestock  and  clothing  averaged  lower, 
while  building  materials  for  the  home  were 
higher.  The  index  was  6  percent  above  a 
year  earlier. 


U  Except  for  forest  products  and  greenhouse  and  nursery  p  roduc  t  s ,    cash  receipts  are 
shown  only  for   those  commod 7 1 1  e  s   for  which   the  Department  publishes  est  i  ma  tes  of  the 
value  or  p  roduc  1 1 on.      All  other  estimates,    while  included  in  commodity  group   total , 
are  combined  as  appropriate   in   the   "Other  Livestock,"  "Miscellaneous  Vegetables," 
"Other  Berries,  "  "Other  Fruits  and  Nuts,  "  or   "Other  Crops"  i  terns.     2J  Process  i  ng 
included.     _J/  Cherries,    figs,   plums  and  prunes,    walnuts,    chestnuts,  blackberries, 
bl  ueber  r  i  es ,    raspberr i es  and  other.     4/  Popcorn,    other  grains,    crimson  clover  seed, 
ladino  clover  seed,    red  clover  seed,    fescue  seed,    o  rchardgrass  seed,    redtop  seed, 
ryegrass  seed,    vetch  seed,   mil  let,    other  seeds  and  other  field  crops.     fj>  Includes 
Turkey  eggs  and  other  poultry.     £J   Includes  horses  and  mules  and  other  miscellane- 
ous  livestock.      *Less   than  0.05  percent.     Percents  may  not  be  accurate   to  O.I  in 
last  place  because  of  method  of  machine  computa  t  ions. 
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HATCHERY  PRODUCTION 

Commercial  hatcheries  in  N.  C.  produced 
28,909,000  straight-run  baby  chicks  during 
July  1972,  up  8  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 
The  July  hatch  consisted  of  28,251,000 
broiler-type  and  658,000  egg-type  chicks  com- 
pared with  26,095,000  broiler-type  and  758,000 
egg-type  chicks  during  July  last  year. 

Across  the  nation  the  July  hatch  was  up  2 
percent  for  broiler-type  chicks  but  down  6  per- 


UP  8  PERCENT  IN  JULY 

cent  for  egg-type  chicks. 

The  number  of  broiler -type  eggs  in  incuba- 
tors on  August  1  was  up  slightly  from  the  pre- 
vious year  for  the  Nation  but  down  2  percent 
for  the  South  Atlantic  States.  The  number  of 
egg-type  eggs  in  incubators  on  August  1  was 
down  5  percent  for  the  Nation  but  up  16  per- 
cent in  the  South  Atlantic  region. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERIES,  JULY  1971-72 


STATE 

BROILER 

-TYPE 

EGG- TYPE 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Thousands 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

26,095 

28,251 

758 

658 

South  Carolina 

2,014 

2, 122 

565 

497 

Georgia  

41,038 

38,012 

3,287 

3,595 

5,563 

6,306 

3,064 

3,365 

Delaware  

9,927 

9,771 

JJ 

JJ 

Maryland  

17, 116 

17,851 

1/ 

JJ 

7, 101 

7,016 

394 

339 

UNITED  STATES 

268,578 

273, 168 

41,384 

38,697 

JJ  U.    S.    total  includes  Delaware  and  Maryland  to  avoid  disclosing  individual 
opera  t ions. 


U,  S.  POULT  PRODUCTION  ABOVE  1971 


Production  of  poults  of  all  breeds  by  com- 
mercial hatcheries  during  July  totaled  12.7 
million,  9  percent  above  the  11.6  million 
hatched  during  July  1971.  Both  the  heavy 
breed  hatch  of  11.1  million  and  the  light  breed 
hatch  of  1.6  million  were  9  percent  above  a 
year  earlier.  The  January  through  July  hatch 
of  all  breeds  totaled  115.9  million,  an  increase 


of  7  percent  over  the  107.9  million  hatch  dur- 
ing the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

Turkey  eggs  in  incubators  on  August  1 
totaled  11.4  million,  21  percent  above  the  9.4 
million  in  incubators  August  1,  1971.  Heavy 
breed  eggs  were  up  22  percent  and  light  breed 
eggs  17  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 


POULTS  HATCHED  DURING  JULY 


GEOGRAPHIC 

HEAVY 

BREEDS  JJ 

LIGHT  BREEDS  2/ 

ALL  BREEDS 

DIVISION 

1971 

|  1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Thous 

ands 

North  Atlantic  

279 

262 

49 

54 

328 

316 

East  North  Central 

2,128 

2,102 

88 

45 

2,216 

2, 147 

West  North  Central 

2,553 

2,840 

867 

1,113 

3,420 

3,953 

South  Atlantic. .  . . 

1,723 

1,866 

353 

332 

2,076 

2, 198 

South  Central  

740 

1,011 

38 

14 

778 

1,025 

West  

2,696 

2,987 

112 

82 

2,808 

3,069 

UNITED  STATES  

10, 119 

11,068 

1,507 

1,640 

11,626 

12,708 

//  Includes  birds  for  which  the  normal  mature  market i ng  weight  of  hens  is  12  lbs. 
or  over.  2/  Includes  birds  for  which  the  normal  mature  marketing  weights  of  hens 
is  less   than  12  lbs. 
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FARM  REPORT 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


PRICES 

RECEIVED 

PARITY  PRICES 

AVERAGE  PRICES 

BY  FARMERS 

JJ 

AS  PERCENTAGE 

OP  PARITY 

COMMODITY 

July  15 

Aug.  15 

July  15 

Aug.  15 

July  15    Aug.  15 

1972 

1972 

1972 

1972 

1972  1972 

Dot /ars 


Percen t 


Cotton,  Lb  

Wheat,  Bu  

Corn,  Bu  

Oats,  Bu  

Barley,  Bu  

Rye,  Bu  

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt  

Hogs,  Cwt  

Lambs,  Cwt  

Eggs,  Doz  

Milk,  Whlse. ,  Cwt.  2J 


.3099 

.3098 

.5516 

.5516 

56 

56 

1.32 

1.51 

3.03 

3.03 

44 

50 

1.14 

1.15 

2.00 

2.00 

57 

58 

•  655 

.623 

1.00 

1.00 

66 

62 

1.04 

.956 

1.58 

1.58 

66 

61 

.964 

.809 

1.60 

1.60 

60 

51 

34.60 

33.50 

36,80 

36.80 

94 

91 

27.50 

28.00 

30.60 

30.60 

90 

92 

31.10 

29.90 

37.80 

37.80 

82 

79 

.306 

.298 

.559 

.559 

57 

56 

5.78 

A/  5.93 

7.88 

7.88 

_V  76 

76 

jj  Parity  prices  as  computed  cur  rent  I  y  using  base  prices   in  effect  and  indexes 
for  months  indi cated. 

2J  Est  i  ma  ted  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  milk  sold  at  who  I  esa  I  e  to  plants 

and  dealers. 
2/  Pevised. 
4/  Pre  I iminary. 

5/  Percentage  of  seasonally  adjustedprices   to  parity  prices. 
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NO.  615 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 


September  20,  1972 


N,  C  TOBACCO  ESTIMATES 
UNCHANGED 

Flue-cured  tobacco  production  in  N.  C. 
is  unchanged  from  the  651  million  pounds 
indicated  by  last  month's  forecast.  Such 
poundage  is  about  62  million  short  of  that 
produced  in  1971  and  the  second  smallest 
since  the  acreage-poundage  program  started 
in  1965. 

The  expected  flue-cured  yield  is  1,966 
per  acre  for  all  types  combined  compared  with 
2,102  pounds  last  year. 

Burley  production  is  expected  to  be  17 
million  pounds,  20  percent  above  the  1971 
crop. 

(See  Tobacco,   Page  2) 


RECORD  PEANUT  CROP  FORECAST 

N.  C.  peanut  production  for  1972  is  fore- 
cast at  451  million  pounds,  up  4  percent  from 
the  August  1  forecast.  This  figure  is  38  per- 
cent above  1971  production  and  surpasses 
the  record  1970  production  of  445,890,000 
pounds. 

A  yield  of  2,700  pounds  per  acre  is  ex- 
pected. This  would  exceed  the  1971  yield 
by  600  pounds  and  would  barely  exceed  the 
record  yield  of  2,670  pounds  per  acre  set  in 
1970. 

U.  S.  peanut  production  for  1972  is  ex- 
pected to  total  3,116  million  pounds,  4  per- 
cent above  the  3,004  million  pounds  produced 
in  1971  and  5  percent  greater  than  the  2,979 
million  pounds  for  1970.  Indicated  yield  is 
2,091  pounds  per  acre,  24  pounds  more  than 
the  former  record  of  2,067  pounds  set  in 
1971. 


CORN  PRODUCTION  NEAR  RECORD 

Corn  production  in  the  Tar  Heel  State 
is  expected  to  hit  104,520,000  bushels  based 
on  September  1  conditions.  This  is  21  per- 
cent above  last  seasons  crop  and  the  second 
largest  crop  in  history.  This  year's  crop 
will  only  be  exceeded  by  the  105  million 
bushel  crop  harvested  by  Tar  Heel  farmers 
in  1967. 

A  record  breaking  yield  of  78  bushels  per 
acre  is  forecast  --  surpassing  the  old  N.  C. 
yield  record  of  76  bushels  per  acre  set  in 
1967.     This  year's  yield  is  a  whopping  21 

(See  Corn,   Page  2) 


SOYBEAN  FORECAST  UNCHANGED 

Based  on  field  samples  and  on  reports 
from  growers  around  September  1/  N.  C.  soy- 
bean production  is  forecast  at  27,375,000 
bushels,  surpassing  the  previous  production 
record  of  27,366,000  set  in  1967.  Production 
is  up  22  percent  from  1971.  A  17  percent 
increase  in  acreage  from  1971  and  a  25  bushel 
yield  are  also  forecast. 

Most  fields  are  currently  in  good  condi- 
tion. Insects  have  been  a  problem  in  some 
areas;  however,  farmers  are  applying  chemi- 
cals for  control. 

Record  U.  S.  Crop 

A  record  U.  S.  crop  of  1,286  million  bush- 
els is  forecast  for  soybeans,  10  percent  above 
1971  and  1  percent  above  a  month  earlier. 

September  1  conditions  indicate  a  new 
record  high  yield  of  28.1  bushels  per  acre 
for  the  U.  S.  If  realized,  this  will  be  0.5 
bushel  above  last  year  which,  at  27.6  bushels, 
was  the  former  high. 


CORN  (Cont'd.   From  Page  1) 


TOBACCO  (Cont'd.   From  Page  1) 

August  weather  was  generally  favorable 
for  the  flue-cured  crop  in  the  fields.  The 
major  exception  was  the  northern  part  of  the 
type  11  belt  where  continued  dry  weather 
tended  to  aggrevate  crop  development  which 
was  already  retarded  by  earlier  dry  condi- 
tions. Harvest  of  the  flue-cured  crop  is  near- 
ing  completion  and  marketing  is  well  under- 
way with  record  high  prices  being  received. 
Harvest  of  burley  tobacco  oegan  in  late 
August. 

Acreage,  yield  and,  production  for  N.  C. 
by  types  as  compared  with  1971  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Type  11  (Middle  and  Old  Belts):  Produc- 
tion of  232,750,000  pounds  from  133,000  acres 
with  an  average  yield  of  1,750  pounds.  The 
1971  production  was  260,440,000  pounds  on 
136,000  acres  yielding  an  average  of  1,915 
pounds. 

Type  12  (Eastern  Belt):  Production  of 
329,700,000  pounds  from  157,000  acres  with 
a  yield  of  2,100  pounds  per  acre.  In  1971  a 
production  of  354,570,000  was  harvested  from 
159,000  acres  for  an  average  yield  of  2,230 
pounds. 

Type  13  (Border  Belt):  Production  of 
88,200,000  pounds  from  42,000  acres  yield- 
ing 2,100  pounds  per  acre,  compared  with  the 
1971  crop  of  97,680,000  pounds  harvested 
from  44,000  acres  with  an  average  yield  of 
2,220  pounds  per  acre. 

Type  31  (Burley):  The  1972  production  is 
expected  to  be  17,325,000  pounds  from  7,700 
acres  for  an  average  yield  of  2,250  pounds 
per  acre.  The  1971  crop  was  14,455,000 
pounds  from  7,000 acres  yielding  2,065  pounds 
per  acre. 

U.  S.  Tobacco 

The  U.  S.  flue-cured  crop  was  placed  at 
1,013  million  pounds  as  of  September  1  — 
down  8  million  from  the  August  1  forecast 
and  6  percent  below  last  year's  production. 
Burley  production  in  the  nation  is  expected 
to  total  563  million  pounds  compared  with 
the  473  million  last  season. 


bushel  increase  over  last  year.  Except  for  a 
little  late  corn  caught  by  recent  dry  weather, 
N.  C.  corn  prospects  are  excellent.  With 
virtually  all  the  crop  mature,  good  yields 
should  hold  —  barring  excessive  rains  and 
hurricanes. 

N.  C.  farmers  expect  to  harvest  (corn  for 
grain)  from  1,340,000  acres  -  12  percent 
under  last  year's  acreage. 

Nation's  Crop  Doing  Fine 

The  Nation's  corn  crop  is  forecast  at 
5,124  million  bushels,  an  increase  of  176 
million  bushels  (4  percent)  from  the  August  1 
forecast.  Almost  ideal  August  weather  in  the 
western  Corn  Belt  is  primarily  responsible 
for  the  increase.  The  September  1  forecast 
is  8  percent  below  last  year's  record  smash- 
ing production  of  5,540  million  bushels.  Acre- 
age for  grain  is  down  10  percent  from  last 
season,  but  this  year's  yield  per  acre  of  89.7 
bushels,  is  2.9  bushels  above  the  previous 
record  set  only  last  fall  86.8  bushels. 


SWEET  POTATO  FORECAST  UP 

N.  C.  sweet  potato  production  is  forecast 
at  3,600,000  cwt.,  up  265,000  cwt.  or  8  per- 
cent from  last  year  and  240,000  cwt.  or  6 
percent  below  the  1970  record  output  of 
3,840,000  cwt.  Yield  per  acre  is  estimated 
at  150  cwt.  compared  with  160  and  145  cwt. 
in  1970  and  1971  respectively. 

An  expected  24,000  acres  is  to  be  har- 
vest by  farmers  this  year  compared  with 
23,000  acres  in  1971.  This  year's  acreage 
is  the  same  as  the  1970  acreage. 

Production  of  sweet  potatoes  in  the  U.  S. 
is  estimated  at  12,456,000  cwt.,  6  percent 
more  than  the  11,718,000  cwt.  produced  in 
1971  and  7  percent  less  than  the  13,409,000 
cwt.  produced  in  1970.  Yield  per  acre  is 
estimated  at  107  cwt.,  up  4  cwt.  from  last 
year  and  total  acreage  for  harvest  at  116,300 
is  2,700  than  in  1971. 


COTTON  PROSPECTS  UNCHANGED 


Prospects  for  N.  C.  cotton  held  steady 
during  August.  The  crop  is  expected  to  total 
125,000  bales  based  on  September  1  condi- 
tions. This  production  is  unchanged  from 
last  month's  estimate,  but  is  10,000  bales 
short  of  1971 's  production  and  30,000  less 
than  produced  in  1970. 

Acreage  for  harvest  is  estimated  at  175,000 
acres  --  unchanged  from  last  year,  but  15,000 
acres  above  1970.  An  average  yield  of  343 
pounds  of  lint  per  harvested  acre  is  indicated 
—  28  pounds  below  last  season  and  121  pounds 
below  1970. 

Cotton  made  fairly  good  progress  during 
August  as  a  result  of  generally  favorable 
weather.  A  sustained  period  without  rain 
allowed  regular  spraying  for  boll  worm  and 
weevil  control  and  leaf  defoliation.  Lower 
bolls  had  begun  to  open  in  early  fields  and 


picking  was  expected  to  begin  soon. 

U.  S.  production  of  all  cotton  is  estimated 
at  13.6  million  bales,  30  percent  above  the 
1971  total.  Expected  production  consisted 
of  13,486,700  bales  of  Upland  and  95,400 
bales  of  American-Pima  cotton.  Cottonseed 
production,  based  on  a  3-year  average  lint- 
seed  ratio,  is  estimated  at  5.6  million  tons, 
31  percent  above  last  year. 

Cotton  producers  expect  to  harvest  13.2 
million  acres  this  year,  compared  with  11.5 
million  acres  in  1971.  Average  lint  yield 
per  acre  is  forecast  at  494  pounds,  compared 
with  438  pounds  last  year. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports  520,696 
bales  ginned  by  September  1,  compared  with 
364,505  bales  ginned  by  the  same  date  in 
1971  and  279,871  for  1970. 


COTTON  REPORT  AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  1,  1972 


ACRES 

LINT  YIELD  PER 

PRODUCTION  2J 

HARVESTED  ACRE 

480 -LB.  NET  WEIGHT 

BALES 

State 

For 

1972 

1972 

Harvest 

1970 

1971 

Indi- 

1970 

1971 

Indi- 

1972 1/ 

cated 

cated 

1,000 

Acres 

Pounds 

1 ,  000  Bales 

N.  C. 

175 

464 

371 

343 

155 

135 

125 

s.  c. 

360 

349 

412 

400 

211 

275 

300 

Ga. 

420 

368 

466 

434 

292 

374 

380 

Tenn. 

480 

483 

597 

600 

392 

528 

600 

Ala. 

590 

453 

551 

533 

507 

640 

655 

Mo. 

410 

431 

614 

609 

224 

401 

520 

Miss. 

1,622 

658 

613 

651 

1,631 

1,693 

2,  200 

Ark. 

1,440 

470 

520 

533 

1,048 

1,236 

1,600 

La. 

670 

555 

576 

573 

521 

600 

800 

Okla. 

488 

206 

215 

261 

193 

177 

265 

Texas,  All 

5,  160 

315 

265 

356 

3,  209 

2,614 

3,831 

N.  C,  All 

149 

486 

490 

509 

143 

153 

158 

Ariz.,  All 

326 

859 

854 

922 

490 

508 

626 

Calif.,  All 

874 

841 

723 

824 

1,  160 

1,  118 

1,  500 

Others  jy 

22 

404 

480 

480 

16 

21 

22 

ALL  COTTON 

13, 186 

438 

438 

494 

10,  192 

10,473  13,582 

1/  August  1  es  timate .  ,2/  Product  ion  ginned  and  to  be  ginned.  3J  Virginia , 
Florida,   I 11 inois ,   Kentucky  and  Nevada. 
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VEGETABLES  FOR  FRESH  MARKET 

SNAP  BEANS  -  Summer  (West):  North 
Carolina  summer  snap  bean  production  which 
is  grown  in  the  Mountain  counties  of  the  State 
is  forecast  at  168,000  cwt.,  which  is  about 
28  percent  below  last  year.  The  yield  per 
acre  is  forecast  at  30  cwt.,  which  is  10  cwt. 
below  the  past  two  years.  Growers  expect 
to  harvest  a  total  of  5,600  acres  this  year, 
200  acres  below  the  prior  two  years. 

U.  S.  production  of  the  summer  snap  bean 
crop  is  estimated  at  705,000  cwt.  -  20  percent 
below  1971. 

SNAP  BEANS  -  Early  Fall  (East):  Pro- 
duction of  the  early  fall  snap  bean  crop  in 
N.  C.  is  forecast  at  20,000  cwt.  This  is 
11,000  cwt.  above  the  volume  harvested  last 
year.  A  large  portion  of  the  1971  crop  was 
destroyed  by  hurricane  Ginger.  The  650 
acres  for  harvest  is  350  acres  above  last 
year  and  the  expected  yield  is  30  cwt.  per 
acre,  the  same  as  last  year. 

Production  of  the  early  fall  snap  beans 
in  the  U.  S.  is  estimated  at  393,000  cwt., 
7  percent  more  than  last  year. 

CABBAGE  -  Late  Summer  (West):  Pro- 
duction of  late  summer  cabbage  in  N.  C.  is 
forecast  at  736,000  cwt.,  with  an  average 
yield  of  230  cwt.  per  acre.  If  the  produc- 
tion forecast  materializes,  the  late  summer 
crop  will  be  about  3  percent  below  the  759,- 
000  cwt.  produced  last  year. 

Late  summer  production  in  the  U.  S.  is 
estimated  at  2,949,000  cwt.,  1  percent  less 
than  in  1971.  Harvest  has  passed  the  peak 
in  most  production  areas. 

TOMATOES  -  Late  Summer  (West):  Late 
summer  tomato  acreage  in  N.  C.  this  year  was 
forecast  at  1,200  acres,  which  is  100  acres 
below  last  year.  The  expected  yield  is  230 
cwt.  per  acre,  which  is  20  cwt.  above  last 
year.  Total  production  for  the  State  is  ex- 
pected to  be  276,000  cwt.,  or  slightly  above 
the  273,000  harvested  last  year. 

U.  S.  production  of  late  summer  tomatoes 
is  estimated  at  2,027,000  cwt.,  15  percent 
below  1971.  Cool  weather  and  extensive 
moisture  have  damaged  the  crop  in  several 
states.  Most  areas  will  peak  by  mid-Septem- 
ber, while  harvest  is  expected  to  remain 
active  through  October  in  New  York  state. 


N.C.  MILK  PRODUCTION  UP  5 
PERCENT  IN  AUGUST 

N.  C.  milk  production  in  August  1972 
totaled  135  million  pounds,  an  increase  of 
5  percent  from  the  129  million  pounds  pro- 
duced during  August  a  year  ago.  Milk  pro- 
duced per  cow  during  August  totaled  755 
pounds,  7  percent  above  August  a  year  ear- 
lier. Milk  cows  on  farms  including  dry  cows 
totaled  179,000  during  August,  a  decline  of 
4,000  cows  from  the  same  month  last  year. 

U.  S.  milk  production  in  July  is  estimated 
at  10,503  million  pounds,  2  percent  more  than 
a  year  earlier.  July  output  provided  1.62 
pounds  per  person  daily  for  all  uses  compared 
with  1.76  pounds  last  month  and  1.61  pounds 
in  July  a  year  ago.  Total  milk  production 
during  the  first  7  months  of  1972  is  2  per- 
cent more  than  1971. 

Milk  production  per  cow  averaged  861 
pounds  during  July,  3  percent  more  than  last 
year  but  nearly  5  percent  less  than  the  June 
1972  rate.  The  July  rate  per  cow  reached  a 
record  high  level  in  28  of  33  States  with 
monthly  estimates. 

Milk  cows  on  the  Nation's  farms  totaled 
12,202,000,  down  1  percent  from  July  1971. 


PECAN  CROP  SMALLEST  SINCE  1955 

N.  C.  pecan  growers  report  they  have  a 
very  small  crop  in  the  making.  The  estimated 
production  is  600,000  pounds— the  smallest 
since  1955  and  the  second  smallest  since 
1925.  The  production  last  year  was  a  re- 
cord smashing  6,500,000  pounds.  Improved 
varieties  may  total  450,000  pounds  this  sea- 
son compared  with  4,300,000  last  year.  Seed- 
ling production  is  estimated  at  150,000  pounds 
compared   with   2,200,000  pounds  in  1971. 

The  Nation's  1972  pecan  crop  is  forecast 
at  199.8  million  pounds,  19  percent  smaller 
than  last  year's  crop  but  29  percent  above 
the  1970  crop.  Production  prospects  are  be- 
low or  the  same  as  last  year  in  all  States 
but  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

Poor  pollination,  insects,  and  premature 
drop  have  contributed  to  the  short  crops  in 
both  North  and  South  Carolina. 


WEATHER  SUMMARY  FOR  AUGUST  1972 


This  was  the  driest  August  of  record  at 
several  places  in  N.  C.  ,  with  less  than  an 
inch  of  rainfall  collected  at  each  of  a  dozen 
or  more  rain  gages  scattered  over  the  Pied- 
mont and  Mountain  areas.  Rainfall  was  quite 
variable  from  place  to  place,  however,  and 
some  weather  stations  reported  one  or  two 
inches  in  a  single  day.  About  90  percent  of 
reports  indicated  less  than  normal  total  rain- 
fall for  the  month.  Some  stations  reported  no 
no  measurable  rain  after  August  11.  Thunder- 
storms occurred  mostly  in  the  first  half  of 
the  month. 

Temperatures  averaged  just  about  normal, 
with  no  unusual  extremes  of  heat  or  cold  at 
any  time.  Highest  temperatures  of  the  month 
ranged  90  to  95  degrees  at  most  places  out- 
side the  Mountains,  but  were  generally  below 
90  at  mountain  elevations  above  2000  feet. 
Highs  came  on  different  days  in  different 
areas,  but  the  4th  and  19th  were  warmest  in 
most  areas.  Early  morning  low  readings  were 
mostly  in  the  sixties,  with  a  few  nights  re- 


maining above  70  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
State.  Lows  in  the  fifties  occurred  on  several 
nights  in  the  Mountains;  a  few  places  there 
dropped  below  50  on  one  or  more  mornings. 

Most  August  days  were  partly  cloudy;  there 
was  no  day  without  some  cloudiness  affect- 
ing the  greater  part  of  North  Carolina,  and  no 
entire  day  without  significant  sunshine  re- 
corded in  most  areas.  There  was  some  early 
morning  fog  on  more  than  half  the  days  of  the 
month,  but  the  fog  generally  dissipated  early 
in  the  day,  or  lifted  to  form  a  cloud  layer 
which  later  broke  up. 

Average  wind  speed  was  light,  as  is  typi- 
cal of  summer,  but  most  areas  had  brief  peri- 
ods of  gusty  winds  on  one  or  more  days, 
associated  with  showers  or  thunderstorms. 
In  most  areas  the  highest  sustained  winds  of 
the  month  were  less  than  35  miles  per  hour. 
Wind  directions  variec^,  but  winds  blew  from 
somewhere  in  the  easterly  quadrant  a  little 
more  than  is  usual  in  summer. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL,  AUGUST  1972 


Rainfa 1 1  data  furnished  by 

1).  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce,  National 

Oceanic  &  Atmospheric  Administration. 

Albert  V.  Hardy,    CI  i ma  to  ! og i s  t 
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N  C  POTATO  CROP  SMALLER 

The  N.  C.  late  summer  crop  of  potatoes 
is  forecast  at  90,000  cwt.  or  14  percent  be- 
low the  104,000  cwt.  crop  last  year  and  9 
percent  below  the  99,000  cwt.  crop  in  1970. 
Yield  per  acre  is  100  cwt.  compared  to  110 
and  115  in  1970  and  1971  respectively.  The 
estimated  acreage  for  harvest  is  900  acres, 
unchanged  from  the  past  two  years. 

Production  for  the  late  summer  crop  in 
the  Nation  is  24,574,000  cwt.,  11  percent 
less  than  last  year's  crop  and  18  percent 
below  1970. 
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GRAIN  SORGHUM  PROSPECTS  DOWN 

Sorghum  grain  was  not  reappraised  in 
September,  but  according  to  estimates  a  month 
earlier  production  was  estimated  at  4.4  mil- 
lion bushels.  This  is  27  percent  below  the 
record  6  million  bushels  harvested  in  1971. 
The  average  yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at 

55  bushels  per  acre,  surpassed  only  by  the 

56  bushel  yield  in  1969. 

Acreage  for  harvest  this  Fall  is  forecast 
at  80,000  acres,  a  rather  sharp  decline  from 
the  record  120,000  acres  harvested  last  year. 

U.  S.  production  of  sorghum  grain  is  fore- 
cast at  854  million  bushels,  up  6  percent 
from  August  1  but  5  percent  below  the  record 
895-million-bushel  crop  produced  in  1971. 
The  current  production  forecast  would  be  the 
second  largest  crop  of  record.  Cool,  wet 
August  weather  improved  yield  prospects  in 
several  important  States.  The  U.  S.  yield 
forecast  at  61.1  bushels  per  acre  compares 
with  53.9  last  year  and  50.7  bushels  in  1970. 


No.  616 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PRICES  RECEIVED 
INDEX  UP  THREE  POINTS 

The   "All  Farm   Products"   index  of 
prices  received  by  N.  C.  farmers  at  local 
markets  advanced  three  points  during  Sept- 
ember.   The  current  index  is  126  compared 
with  123  in  August  and  110  a  year  ago. 

The  "All  Crops"  index  of  prices  re- 
ceived was  unchanged  at  127.  Each  com- 
ponent part  of  the  index  was  down  except 
tobacco,  and  it  was  up  two  points  at  134. 
Other  changes  were  as  follows:  Cotton- 
arid  grains  off  2  points  at  127  and  89,  oil 
bearing  crops  off  one  point  at  121.  The  in- 
dexes for  vegetables  and  fruits  were  both 
at  131  but  vegetables  were  off  8  points  and 
fruits  11  points. 

Prices  received  for  tobacco  continued 
upward.  Type  12  in  September  averaged 
$89.00  per  cwt.  compared  to  $86.50  in  Aug- 
ust. The  Border  belt,  type  13,  averaged 
$86.50  in  September  and  $86.00  in  August. 
Only  a  small  volume  was  sold  in  the  Middle 
and  Old  Belts  in  August  and  the  price  was 
(See  N.   C.   Prices.   Page  4) 

MORE  TURKEYS  TESTED 

Heavy  breed  turkeys  tested  in  N.  C. 
for  pullorum  disease  during  August  1972 
totaled  11,825,  up  10  percent  from  the 
10,791  tested  during  August  1971.  No 
light  breed  turkeys  were  tested  in  N.  C. 
during  either  period. 

Heavy  breed  turkeys  in  U.  S.  flocks 
tested  during  August  1972  totaled  134,391, 
down  21  percent  from  August  1971.  The 
number  of  light  breed  turkeys  in  flocks 
tested  during  August  totaled  33,968,  an  in- 
crease of  53  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 


October  6,  1972 

FLUE  CURED  TOBACCO  PRICES 
ADVANCE  SLIGHTU 

North  Carolina  tobacco  growers  con- 
tinued to  receive  high  prices  for  tobacco 
during  September.  Type  12  Eastern  belt 
sales  in  September  averaged  89.0  cents  per 
pound  compared  to  86.5  cents  in  August. 
The  average  price  in  September  1971  was 
79.0  cents.  Border  belt,  type  13,  sales 
averaged  86.5  cents  in  September,  compared 
to  76.0  cents  in  September  1971.  The  Mid- 
dle and  Old  Belts,  type  11,  markets  averaged 
87.0  cents  in  August  and  September.  The 
average  for  September  1971  was  78  cents 
and  the  season  average  price  was  77.3 
cents  per  pound. 

Most  markets  had  full  sales  during 
September.  The  Border  Belt  closed  Sep- 
tember 28.  Many  growers  in  the  Middle  and 
Old  Belts  are  having  to  contract  floor  space 
in  advance. 

COMMERCIAL  HONEY  PRODUCTION 
DOWN  SHARPLY 

Commercial  beekeepers  in  H  C.  with 
300  or  more  colonies  of  bees  expect  to  pro- 
duce 270,000  pounds  of  honey  during  1972. 
Several  producers  reported  a  very  low  flow 
which  accounts  for  the  sharp  decline  from 
the  474,000  pounds  produced  last  year. 
Commercial  apiaries  reported  6,000  colonies 
both  years.  The  yield  per  colony  is  ex- 
pected to  average  45  pounds  compared  with 
an  average  of  79  pounds  during  1971. 

Commercial  apiaries  (300  or  more 
colonies)  in  20  major  honey  producing  States 
expect  to  produce  106,050,000  pounds  of 
honey  in  1972.  This  is  an  increase  of  13 
percent  from  the  93,982,000 pounds  of  honey 
(See  Honey  Production .   Page  4) 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 


CATTLE  ON  FEED 

Cattle  and  calves  on  feed  September  1 
for  slaughter  market  in  the  6  monthly  States 
totaled  7,551,000  head,  up  17  percent  from 
a  year  ago.  Compared  with  September  1, 
1971,  each  State  registered  an  increase, 
ranging  from  2  percent  in  Iowa  to  32  per- 
cent in  Texas.  Compared  with  a  month  ago 
the  number  on  feed  in  these  6  States  was 
down  3  percent.  Kansas  (added  to  the 
monthly  Cattle  on  Feed  report  November  1, 
1971)  had  1,130,000  cattle  on  feed  Septem- 
ber 1,  the  same  number  as  on  August  1, 
1972. 

August  placements  of  cattle  and  calves 
on  feed  in  the  6  States  totaled  1,328,000 
head,  up  2  percent  from  August  1971. 
Placements  were  up  in  California,  Ari- 
zona and  Texas,  but  down  in  Iowa,  Colo- 
rado and  Nebraska.  Kansas  placements 
totaled  225,000  head. 

Fed  cattle  marketings  from  the  six 
States  totaled  1,561,000  head  in  August, 
up  9  percent  from  a  year  ago.  Marketings 
increased  in  all  6  States  ranging  from  2 
percent  in  Iowa  to  16  percent  in  Texas. 
Kansas  feedlots  marketed  225,000  head. 

August  marketings  of  steers  and  heifers 
sold  out  of  first  hands  for  slaughter  at  7 
markets  totaled  152,031  head.  Of  this  num- 
ber 83,714   were   steers,   68,317  heifers. 


-SELECTED  STATES 

Steers  averaged  1,094  pounds,  up  7  pounds 
from  last  August,  while  heifers  at  925 
pounds  weighed  8  pounds  more.  Average 
price  per  hundred  pounds  live  weight  was 
$34.70  for  steers,  up  $2.41  from  a  year  ago 
but  $2.27  below  the  previous  month.  Aver- 
age price  for  heifers  at  $33.67  was  up 
$2.52  from  a  year  ago 

U.S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  UNCHANGED 
PRICES  PAID  INDEX  UP  1  POINT 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by  Farm- 
ers remained  unchanged  during  the  month 
ended  September  15,  at  128  percent  of  the 
January-December  1967  average.  The  most 
important  changes  were  higher  average 
prices  for  milk,  wheat,  eggs,  corn  and 
grapefruit  and  lower  average  prices  for 
cotton,  potatoes,  and  cattle.  The  index 
was  15  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers 
for  Commodities  and  Services,  Interest, 
Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates  for  September 
15  was  128,  up  1  percent  from  mid-August. 
Prices  averaged  higher  for  all  production 
components  except  motor  vehicles.  Foor 
prices  averaged  lower,  house  furnishings 
were  unchanged,  but  other  family  livinc 
components  averaged  higher.  The  index 
was  6  percent  above  mid-September  1971. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  FARM  PRICES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


INDEX  (1967  =  100) 

Aug. 

15 
1972 

Sep. 

15 
1972 

Sep. 

15 
1971 

Sep. 

15 
1970 

Sep. 

15 
1969 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Prices  Received:    All  Farm  Products... 

123 

126 

110 

109 

111 

127 

127 

114 

109 

106 

Tobacco  

132 

134 

119 

112 

111 

129 

127 

92 

94 

94 

Oil  Bearing  

U  122 

121 

112 

104 

96 

91 

89 

86 

108 

89 

Commercial  Vegetables  

137 

131 

109 

98 

107 

142 

131 

103 

89 

89 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products  

116 

123 

104 

110 

120 

147 

150 

103 

109 

124 

Poultry  

101 

112 

102 

110 

121 

112 

115 

111 

110 

110 

UNITED  STATES 

Prices  Received,  All  Farm  Products  

128 

128 

111 

110 

108 

Prices  Paid,  Commodities  &  Services  ±/ 

127 

128 

121 

115 

110 

101 

100 

92 

97 

98 

}J  Including  Interest,    Taxes  and  Farm  Wage  Hates. 

2_f  Ratio  of  Index  of  Prices  Rrreived  by  Farmers   to  Index  of  Prices 

Paid. 

2/  Revised. 
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PRICES  PAID  FOR  FEED  VARIED 


In  the  grain-by-products  group,  bran 
and  middlings  increased  five  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight to  $4.25  and  $4.30  respectively. 
Corn  meal  at  $3.65  showed  a  five  cents  per 
hundredweight  decrease  from  a  month  ear- 
lier. 

High  protein  41%  cottonseed  meal 
dropped  ten  cents  to  $5.60,  while  44%  soy- 
bean meal  jumped  40  cents  to  $7.00  per 
hundredweight. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

TYPE  OF  FEED 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Aug. 

Sep. 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1972 

1972 

1972 

1972 

Per  Ton 

-  Dollars 

Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

14%  Protein  

76.00 

76.00 

73.00 

74.00 

16%  Protein  

78.00 

79.00 

79.00 

81.00 

18%  Protein  

82.00 

82.00 

82.00 

84.00 

20%  Protein  

86.00 

88.00 

86.00 

88.09 

32%  Protein  

113.00 

114.00 

116.00 

118.00 

40%  &  Over  

131.00 

132.00 

126.00 

128.00 

Poultry  Feeds 

Chick  Starter  

102.00 

101.00 

103.00 

104.00 

92.00 

92.00 

98.00 

98.00 

Laying  Feed  JJ  

89.00 

87.00 

87.00 

88.00 

Turkey  Grower  1/... 

98.00 

98.00 

98.00 

100.00 

Per 

100  Lbs.  -  Dollars 

Grain  By-Products 

Bran  

4.20 

4.25 

3.99 

4.06 

4.25 

4.30 

4.01 

4.08 

Corn  Meal  

3.70 

3.65 

3.58 

3.62 

High  Protein  Feeds 

Cottonseed  Meal  41% 

5.70 

5.60 

5.83 

5.99 

Soybean  Meal  44%.. . 

6.60 

7.00 

6.65 

6.80 

]J  Complete  ration  feeds  which  are  fed  with- 
out further  mixing  or  supplementations. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICf  RATIOS 


Prices  paid  by  N.  C.  farmers  for  feed 
items  during  September  were  varied.  In  the 
mixed  dairy  feed  group,  14%  and  18%  pro-, 
tein  feeds  remained  steady  at  $76  and  $82 
per  ton  respectively.  The  16%  protein  feed 
registered  a  one  dollar  increase  per  ton  to 
$79  while  the  20%  protein  feed  advanced 
two  dollars  to  $88  per  ton.  In  the  higher 
protein  group,  32%  at  $114  per  ton  and  40% 
and  over  at  $132  per  ton  increased  one  dol- 
lar over  last  month. 

Prices  in  the  poultry  feed  group  re- 
mained unchanged  or  declined  from  last 
month.  Broiler  grower  at  $92  and  turkey 
grower  at  $98  remained  unchanged.  Chick 
starter  declined  one  dollar  to  $101,  while 
laying  feed  registered  a  two  dollar  decline 
to  $87  per  ton. 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

U.  S. 

COMMODITY 

UNIT 

Sep. 

Sep. 

15 

15 

15 

1972 

1972 

1972 

Dollars 

Lb. 

.863 

.883 

.879 

Bu. 

1.25 

1.21 

1.22 

Wheat  

Bu. 

1.31 

1.35 

1.73 

Oats  

Bu. 

.74 

.76 

.645 

Bu. 

.95 

1.00 

1.06 

Rye  

Bu. 

1.35 

1.45 

.956 

Sorghum  Grains . . 

Cwt. 

2.00 

1.93 

2.11 

Soybeans  

Bu. 

3.27 

3.24 

3.26 

Peanuts  

Lb. 

.148 

Cotton  

Lb. 

.315 

.310 

.244 

Ton 

44.10 

Wool  

Lb. 

.420 

.420 

.440 

Hogs  

Cwt. 

27.00 

27.40 

28.00 

Beef  Cattle  

Cwt. 

29.00 

30.10 

33.20 

Veal  Calves  

Cwt. 

45.00 

45.40 

45.70 

Hd. 

265.00 

275.00 

398.00 

Com'l.  Broilers. 

Lb. 

.135 

.155 

.155 

Turkeys  

Lb. 

.220 

.220 

.217 

Eges  1/  

Doz  . 

.360 

.390 

.339 

Milk,  Whlse  

Cwt 

2/7.20 

.2/7.40 

6.21 

Potatoes  

Cwt. 

.320 

3.10 

2.47 

Sweet  Potatoes. . 

Cwt. 

8.50 

7.80 

5.45 

Apples,  Com'l.. . . 

Lb. 

.083 

.068 

.085 

Lespedeza  Seed . . 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Kobe  

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Hay,  All  

Ton 

34.10 

36.00 

29.80 

Alfalfa  Hay.... 

Ton 

36.00 

37.00 

31.30 

Other  

Ton 

34.00 

36.00 

U  Average  of  all  eggs  sold  by  farmers 
including  hatching  eggs  and  eggs 
sold  at  retail  by  farmers. 

2J  Revised. 

%J  Preliminary . 


POULTRY  FEED 
PRICE  RATIO  J/ 

N.  C. 

U.  S. 

Aug. 

15 
1972 

Sep. 

15 
1972 

Aug. 

15 
1972 

Sep. 

15 
1972 

Egg -Feed  

Broiler-Feed. . 
Turkey  Feed. . . 

8.1      9.0       6.9  7.7 
2.9      3.4       3.0  3.2 
4.5      4.5       4.4  4.3 

U  Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  broilers  and 
one  pound  turkeys. 
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COMMERCIAL  HONEY  PRODUCTION  (Cont'd 

produced  by  commercial  apiaries  in  1971. 
Commercial  apiaries  had  1,563,000  colonies 
compared  with  1,558,000  a  year  ago.  The 
average,  yield  is  expected  to  average  68.0 
pounds  per  colony,  compared  with  60.0 
pounds  in  1971. 

California,  the  largest  producing  State, 
expects  to  produce  14,720,000  pounds  of 
honey,  about  14  percent  of  the  20  State 
total.    The  highest  yields,  however,  are  ex- 


From  Page  1 ) 

pected  in  North  Dakota.  An  average  of  124 
pounds  per  colony  is  expected  from  the 
58,000  commercial  colonies  in  North  Dakota. 

In  a  number  of  States  low  temperatures 
and  excessive  rains  in  June  and  July  cur- 
tailed the  honey  flow.  Late  summer  rains 
in  North  and  South  Dakota,  however,  brought 
on  sunflowers  and  other  late  blossoms  and 
made  possible  an  excellent  crop. 


COLONIES  OF  BEES  AND  COMMERCIAL  HONEY  PRODUCTION  IN  20  MAJOR 
PRODUCING  STATES  1971-72  u 


STATE 

COLONIES  OF  BEES 

YIELD  PER  COLONY 

HONEY  PRODUCTION 

1971 

1972 

1972  AS 
%  Of 
1971  . 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1972  AS 
%  OF 
1971 

1. 000  Colonies 

Percen t 

Po 

unds 

1.000 

Pounds 

Percen t 

New  York 

51 

52 

102 

70 

42 

3,570 

2,184 

61 

Illinois 

12 

11 

92 

80 

70 

960 

770 

80 

Michigan 

61 

61 

100 

70 

55 

4,270 

3,355 

79 

Wisconsin 

58 

55 

95 

104 

72 

6,032 

3,960 

66 

Minnesota 

79 

90 

114 

84 

98 

6,636 

8,820 

133 

Iowa 

42 

41 

98 

95 

85 

3,990 

3,485 

87 

North  Dakota 

55 

58 

105 

77 

124 

4,235 

7,192 

170 

South  Dakota 

106 

115 

108 

97 

120 

10,282 

13,800 

134 

Nebraska 

102 

104 

102 

56 

80 

5,712 

8,320 

146 

North  Carolina 

6 

6 

100 

79 

45 

474 

270 

57 

Georgia 

67 

67 

100 

55 

30 

3,685 

2,010 

55 

Florida 

130 

128 

98 

80 

92 

10,400 

11,776 

113 

Texas 

66 

70 

106 

52 

92 

3,432 

6,440 

188 

Montana 

72 

75 

104 

55 

97 

3,960 

7,275 

184 

Idaho 

91 

86 

95 

39 

49 

3,549 

4,214 

119 

Colorado 

37 

32 

86 

55 

68 

2,035 

2,176 

107 

Arizona 

41 

43 

105 

60 

46 

2,460 

1,978 

80 

Washington 

70 

76 

109 

26 

30 

1,820 

2,280 

125 

Oregon 

28 

25 

89 

40 

41 

1,120 

1,025 

92 

California 

384 

368 

96 

40 

40 

15,360 

14,720 

96 

20  STATES 

1,558 

1,563 

100 

60.0 

68.0 

93,982 

106,050 

113 

JJ  Colonies  and  honey  production  from  apiaries  with  300  or  more  colonies. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PRICES  rcwd.  From 

$87.00  for  August  and  September.  Prices 
per  cwt.  for  all  groups  are  $10.00  to  $11.00 
above  1971. 

The  "Livestock  and  Livestock  Prod- 
ucts" index  at  123  was  up  seven  points. 
Each  component  part,  meat  animals,  poultry 
and  dairy  advanced.  Meat  animals  were  up 
three  points  at  150.  Prices  received  for 
hogs,  beef  cattle,  and  calves  continued  an 
upward  trend.   All  hogs  were  up  40  cents  at 


re  1) 

$27.40  per  cwt.,  beef  cattle  $1.10,  up  at 
$30.10  per  cwt.  and  calves  up  40  cents  at 
$45.40. 

Prices  received  for  broilers  were  up 
two  cents  at  15.5  and  other  chickens  were 
up  .5  cent  at  10.5  cents  per  pound.  Egg 
prices  advanced  three  cents  to  39  cents 
per  dozen. 

Wholesale  milk  prices  were  up  20  cents 
at  $7.40  per  cwt. 


HATCHERY  PRODUCTION  UP  7  PERCENT  IN  AUGUST 


Commercial  hatcheries  in  N.  C.  pro- 
duced 29,521,000  straight-run  baby  chicks 
during  August  1972,  up  7  percent  from  a 
year  earlier.  The  August  hatch  consisted 
of  29,033,000  broiler -type  and  488,000  egg- 
type  chicks  compared  with  26,751,000 
broiler-type  and  788,000  egg-type  chicks 
during  August  last  year. 

Across  the  nation  the  August  hatch 
was  up  1  percent  for  broiler-type  chicks 


but  down  4  percent  for  egg-type  chicks. 

The  number  of  broiler-type  eggs  in 
incubators  on  September  1  was  down  5  per- 
cent from  the  previous  year  for  the  Nation 
but  down  only  1  percent  for  the  South  At- 
lantic States.  The  number  of  egg-type  eggs 
in  incubators  on  September  1  was  down 
slightly  for  the  Nation  but  up  4  percent  in 
the  South  Atlantic  region. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERIES.  AUGUST  1971-72 


STATE 

BROILER-TYPE 

EGG-TYPE 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Thousands 

North  Carolina 

26,751 

29,033 

788 

488 

South  Carolina 

2,006 

2,136 

379 

637 

Georgia 

41.284 

37,860 

2,917 

3,488 

Florida 

5,513 

6,316 

2,828 

3,256 

Delaware 

10,466 

9,551 

1/ 

U 

Maryland 

18,024 

17,382 

1/ 

^"91 

Virginia 

6,951 

7,214 

299 

UNITED  STATES 

268,443 

272,420 

38, 197 

36,775 

Xj'  U.   S.    total   includes  Delaware  and  Maryland  to  avoid  disclosing  individual 
operat  ions . 


POULT  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Production  of  poults  of  all  breeds  by 
commercial  hatcheries  during  August  totaled 
6.7  million,  an  increase  of  31  percent  from 
the  5.1  million  hatched  during  August  1971. 
The  heavy  breed  hatch  of  5.1  million  was 
31  percent  above  a  year  earlier  and  the 
light  breed  hatch  of  1.6  million  was  29  per- 
cent greater.  The  January  through  August 
hatch  of  all  breeds  totaled  122.6  million, 


an  increase  of  9  percent  over  the  113.0  mil- 
lion hatch  during  the  same  period  a  year 
ago. 

Turkey  eggs  in  incubators  on  Septem- 
ber 1  totaled  5.4  million,  2  percent  above 
the  5.3  million  eggs  in  incubators  Septem- 
ber 1,  1971.  Heavy  breed  eggs  were  up  2 
percent  and  light  breed  eggs  4  percent  from 
a  year  earlier. 


POULTS  HATCHED  DURING  AUGUST  1971-72 


GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISION 

HEAVY  BREEDS  ±J 

LIGHT  BREEDS  21 

ALL  BREEDS 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Thous 

a  nds 

North  Atlantic 

101 

154 

13 

8 

114 

162 

East  North  Central 

929 

850 

56 

86 

985 

936 

West  North  Central 

876 

1,284 

722 

1,046 

1,598 

2,330 

South  Atlantic 

746 

1,124 

319 

410 

.1,065 

1,534 

South  Central 

263 

288 

17 

0 

280 

288 

West 

975 

1,398 

114 

50 

1,089 

1,448 

UNITED-  STATES 

3,890 

5,098 

1,241 

1,600 

5,131 

6,698 

U  Includes  birds  for  which  the  normal  mature  marketing  weight  of  hens  is  12  lbs. 
or  over.  2J  Includes  birds  for  which  the  normal  mature  marketing  weights  of  hens 
is  less  than  12  pounds. 
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TOBACCO  MARKETING  QUOTAS,  ALLOTMENTS  AND  PROSPECTIVE 

PRICE  SUPPORT  1973 


By  December  1,  USDA  will  announce 
the  1973  flue-cured  marketing  quota  on  an 
acreages-poundage  basis,  the  national  ave- 
rage yield  goal,  and  the  matching  national 
acreage  allotment.  Flue-cured  growers 
approved  acreage-poundage  quotas  for  their 
1971-73  crops  in  a  1970  referendum.  Indi- 
vidual farm  quotas  and  matching  acreage 
allotments  for  next  year's  flue-cured  crop 
will  reflect  this  year's  overmarketings  and 
undermarketings.  This  year's  flue-cured 
crop  is  falling  short  of  the  effective  quota, 
so  next  year's  effective  quota  will  exceed 
the  basic  quota. 

By  next  February  1,  USDA  will  an- 
nounce the  1973  poundage  quota  for  burley 
and  acreage  allotments  for  other  kinds  of 
tobacco  under  quota.  Shortly  after  the  an- 
nouncement, growers  of  fire-cured  and  dark 
air-cured  types  will  vote  in  referendums  on 
whether  they  favor  continuing  acreage  allot- 


ment quotas  on  their  next  3  crops.  If  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  voting  ap- 
prove, the  marketing  quotas  remain  in  effect. 
Producers  of  burley,  Virginia  sun-cured, 
cigar  binder  and  Ohio  filler  types  approved 
marketing  quotas  applicable  to  the  1973 
crop  in  previous  referendums. 

For  eligible  1973  tobacco  crops  the 
overall  price  support  seems  likely  to  rise 
about  5  percent  above  the  1972  price  sup- 
port levels— some  38  percent  above  the  1959 
base.  This  estimate  is  based  on  changes  in 
the  parity  index.  As  required  by  law,  the 
price  support  adjustment  for  1973  will  be 
based  on  the  average  of  the  parity  index  in 
1970,  1971,  and  1972  compared  with  1959. 
Increase  in  the  support  level  average  1.3 
percent  annually  in  1961  through  1968.  For 
this  year  and  the  past  3  years  the  increase 
averaged  4.2  percent  annually. 


HOG  PRICES 


$  PER  100  LB  * 
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LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  I 

Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock  in 
N.  C.  during  August  1972  totaled  45,148,000 
pounds  live  weight,  down  9  percent  from 
August  of  last  year.  Decreases  were  noted 
in  all  species  except  sheep.  The  largest 
decrease  occurred  in  calf  slaughter,  which 
was  35  percent  less  than  last  year.  Hog 
slaughter  was  down  11  percent,  and  cattle 
slaughter  decreased  3  percent.  Sheep  and 
lamb  slaughter  totaled  100  head  and  8,000 
pounds  live  weight. 

Slaughter  on  a  live  weight  poundage 
basis  during  August  1972  and  1971  is  as 
follows:  Cattle  12,985,000  and  13,342,000; 
Calves  109,000  and  167,000;  Hogs  32,046,- 
000  and  36,210,000;  and  Sheep  and  Lambs 
8,000  and  none. 

Commercial  production  of  red  meat  in 
the  48  States  totaled  3,155  million  pounds 
in  August,  3  percent  above  a  year  earlier 
and  19  percent  above  July  1972.  Commer- 


N  9  PERCENT  IN  AUGUST 

cial  meat  production  includes  slaughter  in 
Federally  inspected  and  other  slaughter 
plants,  but  excludes  animals  slaughtered  on 
farms . 

Beef  production  was  1,985  million 
pounds,  8  percent  more  than  August  1971. 
Cattle  kill  totaled  3,211,500  head,  com- 
pared with  3,071,000  head  slaughtered  a 
year  earlier.  Live  weight  per  head  was 
1,026  pounds,  17  pounds  more  than  1971, 
and  2  pounds  above  July  1972. 

Pork  production  totaled  1,089  million 
pounds,  5  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier. 
Hog  kill  totaled  6,946,200  head,  down  8  per- 
cent from  August  1971.  Live  weight  per 
head  was  235  pounds,  the  same  as  last 
year  but  down  4  pounds  from  last  month's 
level.  Lard  rendered  per  100  pounds  of 
live  weight  was  7.7  pounds,  compared  with 
8.5  in  August  1971. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  1/ 


AUGUST 

JANUARY  THROUGH  AUGUST 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

SPECIES 

Slaughtered 

Live  Weight 

Slaughtered 

Live  Weight 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Thous 

Head 

Thous 

.  Lbs. 

Thous.  Head 

Thous 

.  Lbs. 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

Cattle 

14.  0 

13.4 

13,342 

12,985 

106.2 

99.2 

103,253 

95,774 

Calves 

.6 

.4 

167 

109 

3.6 

7.  1 

918 

1,738 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.1 

8 

.4 

.6 

40 

56 

Hogs 

170.0 

147.0 

36,210 

32,046 

1,390.0 

1,214.0 

298,327 

269,446 

TOTAL 

184.6 

160.9 

49,719 

45,148 

1,500.2 

1,320.9 

402,538 

367,014 

Million 

Head 

Million  Lbs. 

Million  Head 

Million  Lbs. 

UNITED  STATES 

Cattle 

3.  1 

3.2 

3,  103 

3,301 

23.7 

23.7 

24,363 

24,542 

Calves 

.3 

.3 

75 

67 

2.5 

2.1 

616 

522 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.9 

.9 

85 

88 

7.  1 

6.8 

734 

714 

Hogs 

7.5 

7.0 

1,769 

1,635 

62.2 

56.3 

14,811 

13,415 

TOTAL 

11.8 

11.4 

5,032 

5,091 

95.5 

88.9 

40,524 

39, 193 

±J  Includes  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  and  other  commercial  slaughter , 
excludes   farm  s laughter . 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


COMMODITY 

PRICES  RECEIVED 
BY  FARMERS 

PARITY  PRICES 
U 

AVERAGE  PRICES 
AS  PERCENTAGE 
OF  PARITY 

Aug.  15 

Sep.  15 

Aug.  15 

Sep.  15 

Aug.  15 

Sep. 

15 

1972 

1972 

1972 

1972 

1972 

1972 

Dollars 

Per 

cent 

Wheat,  Bu. 

.3098 

.2435 

.5516 

.5567 

56 

44 

1.51 

1.73 

3.03 

3.05 

50 

57 

1.  15 

1.22 

2.00 

2.01 

58 

61 

Oats,  Bu, , 

.623 

.645 

1.00 

1.01 

62 

64 

Barley,  Bu.  . 

.956 

1.06 

1.58 

1.60 

61 

66 

Rye,  Bu  

.809 

.956 

1.60 

1.62 

51 

59 

Beef  Cattle, 

Cwt  

33.50 

33.20 

36.80 

37.  20 

91 

89 

28.00 

28.00 

30.60 

30.90 

92 

91 

29.90 

28.90 

37.80 

38.20 

79 

76 

Eggs,  Doz. . . 

.298 

.339 

.559 

.564 

A/ 56 

57 

Milk,  Whlse. 

,  Cwt.  2/ 

2J  6.01 

AJ  6.21 

7.88 

7.95 

,1/3/77 

SJ 

75 

U  Parity  prices  as  computed  currently  us ing  base  prices  in  effect  and  indexes 

for  months  indicated . 
2J  Estimated  average  price  for   the  month   for  all  milk  sold  at  wholesale   to  plants 

and  dealers . 
2J  Revised. 
AJ  Preliminary . 

•  £J  Percentage  of  seasonally  adjusted  prices   to  parity  prices. 
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aroHna  State  Library 
Raleigh 


No.  617 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 


October  19,  1972 


CORN  CROP  ESTIMATE  UP  «  AND  OVER 

The  fall  of  1970  will  be  remembered  by 
N.  C.  corn  farmers  due  to  Southern  Corn  Leaf 
Blight,  but  1972  will  be  cherished  on  a  much 
happier  note  as  the  best  corn  crop  in  the 
State's  history  is  being  harvested.  N.  C.'s 
corn  crop  is  expected  to  reach  an  unpreced- 
ented 107,200,000  bushels  when  the  1972 
hcnrvest  is  completed.  The  estimate  is  3% 
above  last  month.  The  big  crop  is  the  result 
of  a  record  yield  of  80  bushels  per  acre  being 
harvested  on  N.  C.  farms.  The  existing  re- 
record  crop  belongs  to  the  year  1967  when  a 
yield  of  76  bushels  per  acre  produced  105,- 
000,000  bushels  of  corn  for  grain.  Tar  Heel 
farmers  are  harvesting  corn  from  1,340,000 
acres  this  season,  a  12%  decrease  from  acre- 
age cut  in  1971.  As  of  October  1  about  40% 
of  the  State's  corn  crop  is  harvested.  The 
balance  of  the  acreage  is  maturing  rapidly 
and  combining  is  in  full  swing.  The  shortage 
of  railroad  boxcars  slowed  harvesting  in  the 
coastal  areas  of  the  State. 

(See  Corn,   Page  2) 

PEANUTS  STILL  SHOOTING 
FOR  RECORDS 

Peanut  production  in  the  Tar  Heel  State  is 
estimated  at  451  million  pounds,  unchanged 
from  last  month.  A  crop  of  this  size  would 
surpass  the  previous  record  crop  dug  in  1970 
by  more  than  5  million  pounds.  Production 
in  1971  was  about  38%  short  of  this  figure, 
due  heavily  to  the  detrimental  effects  caused 
by  Hurricane  Ginqer.  The  yield  for  this  sea- 
son's crop  is  forecast  at  2,700  pounds  per 
acre,  barely  surpassing  the  record  yield  of 
2,670  pounds  per  acre  set  in  1970,  but  well 


FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO 
PRODUCTION  HOLDS 

Flue-cured  tobacco  production  in  N.  C.  is 
estimated  at  651  million  pounds— unchanged 
from  both  the  September  1  and  August  1  fore- 
cast. This  year's  crop  is  about  62  million 
pounds  short  of  the  poundage  produced  last 
year.  Since  the  Acreage-Poundage  Program 
began  in  1965,  this  year's  crop  is  nearly 
identical  to  the  smallest  crop  grown  in  1968, 
but  is  21%  below  the  high  of  819  million 
pounds  produced  in  1967.  The  current  esti- 
mate is  based  on  reports  from  growers  around 
October  1  and  marketings  thus  far  this  season. 
Production  estimates  in  the  three  flue-cured 
tobacco  belts  are  as  follows:  Type  11  (Mid- 
dle and  Old  Belts)  232,750,000  pounds;  Type 

12  (Eastern  Belt)  329,700,000  pounds;  Type 

13  (Border  Belt)  88,200,000  pounds. 

Two  dry  spells  totaling  about  15  days  were 
ideal  for  harvesting  the  Tar  Heel  tobacco  crop 
in  September  and  by  October  1  growers  had 
nearly  all  their  tobacco  barned.  A  little 
burley  is  left  to  cut  in  the  Western  section. 
Growers  are  marketing  their  crop  as  fast  as 
warehouses  allocate  them  floor  space.  An 
added  incentive  for  selling  is  the  record  high 
prices  being  receievd  by  N.  C.  farmers. 

(See  Tobacco,   Page  2) 

SOYBEAN  PROSPECTS  UNCHANGED 

The  N.  C.  soybean  production  estimate 
remains  constant  at  27,375,000  bushels.  The 
estimate  is  based  on  objective  measurements 
of  field  samples  and  reports  from  growers 
around  October  1.  This  estimate  is  a  record 
high,  beating  the  old  record  set  in  1967  by 
9,000  bushels.  Production  is  also  22%  above 


(See  Peanuts,   Page  2) 


(See  Soybeans,   Page  2) 


TOBACCO  (Cont'd.  From  Page  1) 

U.  S.  flue-cured  tobacco  production  is 
estimated  at  1,011  million  pounds,  down  2 
million  pounds  from  the  previous  month  and 
67  million  pounds  below  1971.  The  decline 
can  be  attributed  to  a  decrease  in  production 
in  Georgia  and  Florida.  Flue-cured  marketing 
continues  active  in  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia. Final  sales  in  South  Carolina  were 
held  on  September  28  and  markets  closed  in 
the  Georgia-Florida  area  during  the  first  week 
of  September.  The  indicated  yield  per  acre 
of  1,949  pounds  compares  with  last  year's 
yield  of  2,050  pounds. 

Burley  production  is  forecast  at  568  mil- 
lion pounds,  1  percent  above  a  month  ago  and 
20  percent  above  the  1971  crop.  Cutting  of 
burley  tobacco  is  88  percent  complete  in  Ken- 
tucky and  80  percent  in  North  Carolina  with 
stripping  underway  in  both  States.  Weather 
was  generally  favorable  for  ripening  and  cut- 
ting in  Kentucky  until  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember when  excessive  moisture  and  cool 
nights  delayed  maturity  of  the  crop.  Yield 
per  acre  in  the  burley  belt  is  estimated  at 
2,484 pounds,  up  sharply  from  the  2,213  pound 
average  last  year. 


SOYBEANS  (Cont'd.  From  Page  1) 

1971.  Acreage  is  up  17%  over  last  season 
and  a  yield  of  25  bushels  per  acre  is  expected. 
Condition  of  the  State's  soybean  crop  is  good. 
Leaves  are  beginning  to  yellow  in  some  early 
maturing  fields.  Combining  should  get  under- 
way about  mid-October.  The  problem  with 
insects  that  was  evident  last  month  has  seem- 
ingly been  brought  under  control. 

U.  S.  soybean  production  is  forecast  at  a 
record  high  1,317  million  bushels,  2  percent 
more  than  the  September  forecast  and  13  per- 
cent above  the  1971  crop.  Changes  between 
the  October  1  forecast  and  the  final  estimates 
of  production  have  averaged  18  million  bushels 
over  the  last  decade—ranging  from  1  to  56 
million  bushels. 

Yield  is  expected  to  be  28.7  bushels  per 
acre  which  is  also  a  new  high.  The  1971 
yield  was  27.6  bushels  per  acre,  the  previous 
record  high. 


PEANUTS    (Cont'd.  From  Page  I) 

above  the  2,100  pounds  threshed  last  sea- 
son. Peanuts  are  in  good  condition  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  Late  September  rains  served  a  dual 
purpose,  adding  poundage  to  maturing  nuts 
and  improving  the  soil  for  digging.  Digging 
of  the  crop  was  barely  underway  on  October 
1  —  about  2-3  weeks  late.  Digging  should 
be  widespread  in  early  October.  Black  Root 
Rot  was  identified  on  a  few  farms,  but  is  not 
spreading. 

U.  S.  peanut  production  is  forecast  at  3,240 
million  pounds,  4  percent  above  the  Septem- 
1  forecast  and  8  percent  above  last  year's 
record  crop  of  3,004  million  pounds.  The 
expected  U.  S.  yield  of  2,175  pounds  is  84 
pounds  above  a  month  ago  and  108  pounds 
above  the  previous  peak  of  a  year  ago.  Re- 
cord breaking  yields  in  North  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, and  Oklahoma,  combined  with  good  crops 
in  most  other  States,  account  for  the  expected 
1972  record  production. 

In  the  Virginia-North  Carolina  area,  where 
crop  progress  is  behind  normal,  production  is 
forecast  at  726  million  pounds.  This  is  the 
same  as  last  month  but  34  percent  above  the 
1971  production.  The  expected  yield  per  acre 
of  2,700  pounds  is  unchanged  from  the  pre- 
vious month  but  stands  501  pounds  above  the 
1971  yield.  Harvest  progressed  slowly  due 
to  unfavorable  weather. 


CORN   (Cont'd.   From  Page  1) 

The  nation's  production  of  corn  for  grain 
is  forecast  at  5.27  billion  bushels  as  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  3  percent  more  than  forecast  a  month 
earlier  but  5  percent  less  than  last  year.  The 
increase  is  attributed  to  continued  favorable 
moisture  supplies  which  resulted  in  heavier 
than  expected  ear  weights.  Changes  in  pro- 
duction between  the  October  1  forecast  and 
the  final  estimate  have  averaged  100  million 
bushels  over  the  past  10  years— ranging  from 
10  to  233  million  bushels.  The  average  yield 
per  acre  is  forecast  at  a  record  high  92.2 
bushels.  This  compares  with  the  previous 
record  of  86.8  bushels  in  1971. 

Acreage  for  grain  harvest,  at  57.1  million 
acres,  is  unchanged  from  last  month's  esti- 
mate and  is  10  percent  less  than  1971. 


COTTON  ESTIMATE  UP 

N.  C.  cotton  crop  improved  during  Septem- 
ber to  the  tune  of  5,000  bales,  raising  the 
estimate  to  130,000  bales.  The  increase  is 
attributed  to  favorable  growing  conditions 
over  the  last  month. 

A  production  of  130,000  bales  would  be 
just  5,000  bales  short  of  the  1971  pick-out. 
Hurricane  Ginger  followed  by  heavy  rains,  in 
the  fall  of  1971  and  the  wet  spring  and  un- 
favorable planting  conditions  in  1972  tend 
to  make  the  two  crops  comparable. 

Acreage  for  harvest  is  estimated  at  175,000 
acres.  The  average  yield  per  acre  is  set  at 
357  pounds,  a  14  pound  increase  from  last 
month.  A  yield  of  this  size  would  be  14  pounds 
short  of  the  1971  yield  and  107  pounds  below 
that  of  1970. 

The  progress  of  cotton  harvest  is  about  2 
weeks  late.  By  October  1  only  about  1  per- 
cent of  the  crop  had  been  ginned  as  compared 
with  10  percent  by  this  date  last  year  and 
over  30  percent  by  October  1,  1970. 

U.  S.  cotton  production  is  estimated  at 
13.7  million  bales,  up  1  percent  from  the  Sep- 
tember 1  forecast  and  31  percent  above  the 
1971  total.  Expected  production  consists 
of  13,574,700  bales  of  Upland  and  95,400 
bales  of  American-Pima  cotton.  Cottonseed 
production,  based  on  a  3-year  average  lint- 
seed  ratio,  is  estimated  at  5.6  million  tons, 
32  percent  above  last  year. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports  1,826,- 
157  bales  ginned  by  October  1,  compared  with 
879,496  bales  ginned  by  the  same  date  in 
1971  and  1,135,199  for  1970. 


RECORD  HIGH  COMMERCIAL 
APPLE  CROP 

Commercial  apple  production  is  forecast 
at  a  record  high  250  million  pounds  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  Based  on  42  pound  equivalent  this 
production  would  equal  5,952,000  units.  This 
years  apple  crop  is  65  million  pounds  above 
last  year,  and  27  million  pounds  above  the 
previous  record  high  production  picked  in 
1970. 

Harvest  of  Red  Delicious  apples  started 
about  August  21.  In  August  growers  thought 
apples  were  below  normal  in  size.  The  fruit 
was  actually  about  two  weeks  late  obtaining 
full  size  due  to  poor  early  season  growing 
conditions.  At  the  end  of  September  practi- 
cally all  the  Red  Delicious  and  about  75  per- 
cent of  the  Golden  Delicious  had  been  har- 
vested. The  weather  during  September  was 
favorable  for  fruit  sizing.  Harvest  of  Rome 
and  Stayman  varieties  was  active  in  early 
October.  Prices  for  both  packed  and  juice 
apples  have  held  up  well  for  Tar  Heel  farmers 
this  fall. 

Total  U.  S.  apple  production  is  forecast 
at  5,956  million  pounds,  compared  with  last 
year's  total  crop  of  6,400  million  pounds  and 
a  utilized  crop  of  6,110  million  pounds.  Pros- 
pects declined  from  August  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic States  and  the  Northwest  States.  Output 
is  expected  to  be  up  6.5  percent  in  the  western 
States,  but  down  16  percent  in  the  eastern 
States  and  down  5.5  percent  in  the  central 
States. 


LATE  SUMMER  IRISH  POTATO 
PRODUCTION  FORECAST  UP 


Thanks  to  fine  weather,  the  N.  C.  late 
summer  potato  crop  improved  during  Septem- 
ber. Production  is  now  set  at  104,000  cwt., 
up  16  percent  from  the  estimate  made  Septem- 
ber 1.  Potato  growers  will  harvest  their  crop 
from  900  acres,  unchanged  from  the  last  two 
years  after  a  poor  start  the  crop  has  come  on 
strong  and  a  yield  of  115  cwt.  per  acre  is 
expected.    Most  of  the  crop  will  be  dug  dur- 


ing October. 

U.  S.  production  of  the  late  summer  potato 
crop  is  estimated  at  25,085,000  cwt.,  up  2 
percent  from  the  September  1  estimate  but  9 
percent  less  than  the  1971  production  of  27,- 
465,000  cwt.  The  average  yield  per  acre  this 
year  of  244  cwt.  compares  with  243  in  1971 
and  246  in  1970. 
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COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLES  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1972 


N.  C.  growers  expect  to  harvest  650  acres 
of  early  fall  snap  beans.  Production  is  fore- 
cast at  16,000  cwt.  with  a  yield  of  25  cwt. 
per  acre.  Last  year's  crop  was  severely 
shortened  by  unfavorable  weather  and  amounted 
to  only  300  acres  and  9,000  cwt.  produced. 
Harvest  started  the  last  week  of  September 
and  will  be  active  during  October  if  weather 
is  favorable. 

U.  S.  production  of  the  early  fall  crop  is 
estimated  at  413,000  cwt.,  13  percent  more 
than  1971.  In  South  Carolina,  light  harvest 
began  the  first  of  October  with  volume  move- 
ment expected  by  mid-October.  Dry  weather 
has  slowed  growth  and  maturity.  In  Maryland, 
harvest  has  peaked  and  moderate  to  light  sup- 
plies are  expected  until  frost.  In  Virginia, 
harvest  should  continue  until  late  October. 
In  New  Jersey,  harvest  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue until  the  first  killing  frost.  In  Louisiana, 
light  picking  started  about  October  1  but  no 
appreciable  volume  is  expected  before  mid- 
October.  California's  crop  is  currently  being 
harvested  at  a  moderate  pace. 

N.  C.  growers  expect  to  produce  315,000 
cwt.  of  late  fall  cabbage.  If  realized,  this 
will  be  approximately  three  times  last  year's 
production  .  The  late  fall  cabbage  acreage 
for  harvest  in  N.  C.  is  forecast  at  2,100  acres 
—700  acres  above  1971.  The  yield  is  ex- 
pected to  be  150  cwt.  per  acre,  100%  above 
last  year.  Last  year's  crop  was  severely 
damaged  in  September  by  excessive  rainfall 
from  hurricane  Ginger.  Considerable  acreage 
was  drowned  out,  causing  a  reduction  in  har- 
vested acreage  and  yield  per  acre.  In  1972 
most  growers  of  late  fall  cabbage  in  N.  C. 
have  had  trouble  obtaining  stands,  causing 
some  replanting  and  much  variation  in  size 
of  plants.  Many  small,  late  plants  will  not 
mature  if  weather  conditions  are  unfavorable 
in  early  December.  Some  early  plantings  will 
be  ready  for  harvest  by  October  20. 

U.  S.  production  of  late  fall  cabbage  is 
estimated  at  358,000  cwt.,  compared  with 
143,000  cwt.  in  1971.  In  South  Carolina, 
harvest  may  begin  around  the  first  of  Novem- 


ber. Harvest  is  expected  to  start  about  Octo- 
ber 15  in  Virginia. 

U.  S.  production  of  early  fall  cabbage  is 
estimated  at  8,431,000  cwt.,  8  percent  less 
than  last  year.  In  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut, harvest  continues  active  in  all  areas. 
In  Upstate  New  York,  deliveries  to  processors 
remain  behind  schedule  due  to  the  late  sea- 
son. Harvest  of  Danish-type  cabbage  for  stor- 
age should  be  underway  around  mid-October. 
Good  supplies  for  fresh  market  continue. 
Eastern  Long  Island  harvest  should  be  active 
after  mid-October  and  should  peak  in  early 
November.  In  New  Jersey,  harvest  is  mostly 
light  to  moderate.  Marketings  are  expected 
to  continue  at  the  current  rate  through  late 
October  with  final  cutting  expected  about 
mid-November.  In  Pennsylvania,  harvest  is 
progressing  well  but  later  than  usual.  In 
Ohio,  the  crop  is  generally  maturing  ahead  of 
schedule. 

In  Michigan,  frequent  rains  have  hindered 
harvest.  In  Wisconsin,  excessive  moisture 
slowed  harvest  and  caused  some  rot.  Fields 
are  wet  in  most  eastern  areas  of  Minnesota. 
In  Oregon,  size  was  limited  by  hot  weather 
earlier  in  the  growing  season. 

State  strawberry  growers  expect  to  harvest 
1,700  acres  in  1973-400  acres  below  1972. 
The  commercial  acreage  in  the  Wallace  area 
has  about  disappeared  in  the  past  two  years, 
and  has  been  declining  in  the  Chadbourn  area. 
To  help  offset  the  commercial  acreage  sold 
at  auctions,  there  has  been  a  big  increase  in 
the  pick-your-own  acreage.  The  supply  of 
late  summer  moisture  in  N.  C.  was  satisfac- 
tory for  normal  growth  of  the  plants  for  1973 
harvest.  Most  fields  have  been  cultivated  and 
plants  will  go  into  dormancy  in  excellent 
condition. 

The  Nation's  mid-spring  acreage  for  har- 
vest is  placed  at  8,280  acres  for  1973,  com- 
pared with  8,870  in  1972. 

The  combined  acreage  for  all  seasonal 
groups  for  harvest  in  1973  is  expected  to 
total  42,980  acres,  compared  with  45,640 
acres  harvested  in  1972. 
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WEATHER  SUMMARY  FOR  SEPTEMBER  1972 


September  weatner  averaged  near  normal  in 
N.  C.  Average  temperatures  were  within  a 
degree  of  normal  at  most  weather  stations, 
with  the  small  departure  on  the  cool  side  in 
most  areas.  Yet  there  was  very  little  sign 
of  a  cooling  trend  during  the  month;  the  first 
ten  or  twelve  days  averaged  somewhat  below 
normal;  the  middle  portion  was  a  little  warmer, 
and  temperatures  dropped  off  just  a  little  again 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  These  differ- 
ences were  small;  mostly  daily  high  readings 
were  in  the  eighties,  but  90  degree  weather 
occurred  somewhere  in  the  State  every  week. 
Nighttime  lows  were  mostly  in  the  sixties, 
but  some  as  low  as  the  fifties  occurred  on 
several  different  mornings.  The  morning  of 
the  11th  was  the  coolest  of  the  month,  drop- 
ping to  the  upper  thirties  and  lower  forties  in 
the  Mountains,  and  the  upper  forties  and  lower 
fifties  elsewhere  over  the  State. 

The  erratic  rainfall  patterns  of  summer 
continued  through  September,  amounts  vary- 
ing greatly  from  place  to  place.  Total  amounts 
at  a  few  stations  were  two  to  four  times  as 


great  as  at  other  points  in  the  same  or  ad- 
joining counties.  The  range  of  amounts  for 
the  entire  State  was  roughly  from  two  to  ten 
inches,  but  most  general  areas  averaged  three 
to  four  inches,  near  or  just  a  little  below  nor- 
mal. Two  periods  of  the  month  were  rather 
dry  in  most  areas;  a  period  of  eight  to  ten 
days  ending  around  the  16th,  and  a  four  to 
five  day  period  ending  about  the  25th.  Other- 
wise there  was  rain  somewhere  in  N.  C.  prac- 
tically every  day. 

Thunderstorms  occurred  in  several  areas 
around  the  5th,  just  after  mid-month,  and  again 
at  the  end.  Very  little  hail  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  any  of  these  storms;  only  one  or 
two  cases  of  crop  damage  by  hail  were  re- 
ported. There  were  a  few  cases  of  damaging 
winds,  but  these  affected  only  very  limited 
areas;  highest  winds  of  the  month  at  most 
measuring  points  were  less  than  30  miles  per 
hour.  Light  fog  affected  the  early  morning 
hours  of  several  days,  with  some  heavy  fog 
in  the  Mountains. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALl,  SEPTEMBER  1972 


Rainfal !  data  furnished  by 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce,  National 

Oceanic  &  Atmospheric  Administration. 

Albert  V.  Hardy,   CI imato logi st 
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SWEET  POTATO  FORECAST  HIGHER 


The  yam  crop  in  N.  C.  is  forecast  at  3,840, 
000  cwt.,  up  240,000  cwt.  from  last  month's 
estimate.  Yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at  160 
cwt.,  up  7  percent  from  the  September  1  fore- 
cast, and  the  same  as  the  160  cwt.  record 
yield  grown  in  1970. 

September  weather  was  right  for  maximum 
growth  and  development  of  sweet  potatoes. 
Harvest  was  active  on  October  1  and  will 
continue  through  the  month.  Growers  expect 
to  harvest  24,000  acres  of  yams,  compared  to 
only  23,000  acres  dug  last  fall. 

Last  year  Hurricane  Ginger  struck  causing 
high  winds  and  excessive  rains,  thus  slowing 
the  digging  of  the  commercial  sweet  potato 
crop.  Growers  are  hoping  for  a  dryer  October, 
1972. 


U.  S.  sweet  potato  production  for  1972  is 
forecast  at  12,588,000  cwt.,  1  percent  more 
than  the  September  1  forecast,  and  7  percent 
more  than  the  1971  crop  of  11,718,000  cwt. 

Harvest  had  begun  in  New  Jersey  and 
Maryland  and  was  active  in  other  areas  by 
October  1.  About  half  of  the  Louisiana  crop 
was  dug  by  October  1  and  the  Mississippi 
harvest  was  around  60  percent  completed. 
Crop  prospects  were  excellent  in  California. 
Harvest  should  be  at  peak  level  during  Octo- 
ber in  all  areas. 

The  late  September  rains  brought  needed 
moisture  to  many  growing  areas,  although 
fields  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  continued 
on  the  dry  side. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  PRICES  RECEIVED 
INDEX  DOWN  FIVE  POINTS 

The  "All  Farm  Products"  index  of  prices 
received  by  N.  C.  farmers  at  local  markets 
during  October  was  down  five  points.  The 
current  index  is  121  compared  to  126  in  Sep- 
tember and  110  in  October  1971. 

The  "All  Crops"  index  at  123  was  down 
four  points  from  September.  Of  the  six  crops 
indexed,  only  grains  and  oil  bearing  crops 
registered  an  increase— each  was  up  one  point 
at  90  and  122,  respectively.  Tobacco  fell 
six  points  from  its  September  level  to  128 
for  October.  The  cotton  index  experienced  a 
sharp  decline  of  sixteen  points  to  111.  Com- 
mercial vegetables  declined  twelve  points  to 
(See  N.    C.  Prices,  Page  2) 


U.  S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  INDEX  AND 
PRICES  PAID  INDEX  UP  1  POINT 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by  Farmers 
increased  1  point  (1  percent)  to  129  percent 
of  the  January-December  1967  average  during 
the  month  ended  October  15,  1972.  Contri- 
buting most  to  the  increase  were  higher  prices 
for  cattle,  wheat,  milk,  cotton,  and  oranges. 
Lower  prices  for  eggs,  lettuce,  hogs,  and 
potatoes  were  only  partially  offsetting.  The 
index  was  13  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 

The  Index  of  Prices  by  Farmers  for  Com- 
modities and  Services,  Interest,  Taxes,  and 
Farm  Wage  Rates  for  October  15  was  129,  up 
1  percent  from  mid-September.  Increased 
wage  rates  and  higher  average  prices  for  feed 
and  feeder  livestock  were  the  major  contri- 
butors to  the  index  rise.  The  index  was  7 
percent  above  a  year  earlier. 


LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER 
DOWN  19  PERCENT  IN  SEPTEMBER 

Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock  in  N.  C. 
during  September  1972  totaled  43,161,000 
pounds  liveweight,  down  19  percent  from  Sep- 
tember of  last  year.  Decreases  were  noted 
in  all  species.  The  largest  decrease  occur- 
red in  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter,  which  totaled 
9,000  pounds  last  year  and  was  a  negligible 
amount  this  year.  Calf  slaughter  was  down 
68  percent,  hog  slaughter  was  down  20  per- 
cent, and  cattle  slaughter  decreased  15  per- 
cent. 

Slaughter  on  a  live  weight  poundage  basis 
during  September  1972  and  1971  is  as  fol- 
lows; Cattle  12,358,000  and  14,516,000; 
Calves  84,000  and  266,000;  Sheep  and  Lambs 
9,000  and  negligible;  Hogs  30,719,000  and 
38,454,000 

Commercial  production  of  red  meat  in  the 
48  States  totaled  3,033  million  pounds  in 

(See  SI aughter ,  Page  6) 


NORTH  CAROLINA  SMALL  GRAIN 
STOCKS  DOWN 

New  stocks  of  small  grains  in  all  posi- 
tions on  October  1  totaled  10.0  million  bush- 
els in  N.  C,  down  34  percent  from  last  Octo- 
ber 1,  when  15.1  million  bushels  were  stored. 
The  decline  reflects  the  sharp  cutback  in 
1972  production  of  N.  C.  small  grains. 

Oats  led  the  decline  being  down  45  per- 
cent at  2.8  million  bushels;  wheat  dropped 
29  percent  to  5.1  million  bushels;  and  barley 
stocks  amounted  to  1.8  million  bushels,  some 
32  percent  below  the  figure  of  one  year  ago. 

(See  Grain  Stocks,  Page  7) 


N.    C.    PRICES   (Cont'd.   From  Page  i) 


119  and  the  fruits  index  was  down  7  points 
at  124. 

The  "Livestock  and  Livestock  Products" 
index  was  119,  down  four  points  from  Sep- 
tember's figure  of  123.  The  overall  decline 
was  caused  by  a  drop  of  8  points  in  the  poul- 
try index,  from  112  in  September  to  104  in 
October.  Unable  to  offset  this  decline  were 
one-point  increases  in  the  indexes  of  meat 
animals  and  dairy  at  151  and  116,  respec- 
tively. 

Prices  received  for  tobacco  were  off  sharply 
from  last  month.  Type  11  averaged  $82.00 
per  hundredweight  during  October,  down  $5.00 
from  September's  average  of  $87.00.  Type  12 
dropped  $4.50  from  last  month's  average  to 
register  an  average  price  of  $84.50  per  hun- 
dredweight for  October.  Prices  per  hundred- 
weight for  all  groups  are  nearly  $10.00  above 
1971. 

Prices  received  for  hogs,  beef  cattle,  and 
calves  continued  to  advance  in  October,  but 
at  a  slower  rate  than  in  September.  All  hogs 
were  up  10  cents  at  $27.50  per  cwt.,  beef 
cattle  up  30  cents  at  $30.40  per  cwt.,  and 
calves  up  60  cents  at  $46.00  per  cwt. 


Prices  received  for  broilers  were  down  one 
cent  at  14.5  cents  per  pound  and  those  of 
other  chickens  were  up  .5  cent  at  11.0  cents 
per  pound.  Turkey  prices  remained  constant 
at  22.0  cents  per  pound.  Egg  prices  declined 
four  cents  to  35  cent  per  dozen. 

Wholesale  milk  prices  were  up  10  cents 
at  $7.45  per  cwt. 


TURKEYS  TESTED 
NUMBER  INCREASES 

Heavy  breed  turkeys  tested  in  N.  C.  for 
pullorum  disease  during  September  1972  totaled 
25,100,  up  68  percent  from  the  14,919  tested 
during  September  1971.  No  light  breed  turkeys 
were  tested  during  either  period. 

U.  S.  heavy  breed  turkeys  in  flocks  tested 
during  September  1972  totaled  279,000,  down 
26  percent  from  September,  1971.  The  number 
of  light  breed  turkeys  in  flocks  tested  dur- 
ing September  totaled  39,000,  an  increase  of 
47  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  FARM  PRICES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Sep. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

(INDEX  (1967-  100) 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1972 

1972 

1971 

1970 

1969 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Prices  Received:    All  Farm  Products... 

126 

121 

110 

105 

109 

127 

123 

114 

107 

104 

134 

128 

118 

107 

109 

127 

111 

120 

95 

88 

Oil  Bearing  

121 

122 

118 

111 

97 

89 

90 

82 

109 

88 

Commercial  Vegetables  

131 

119 

108 

100 

103 

131 

124 

102 

92 

84 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products  

123 

119 

102 

103 

118 

150 

151 

110 

104 

126 

112 

104 

93 

99 

117 

115 

116 

116 

113 

111 

UNITED  STATES 

Prices  Received,  All  Farm  Products  

128 

129 

114 

108 

109 

Prices  Paid,  Commodities  &  Services^/ 

128 

129 

121 

115 

110 

Parity  Ratio  2/  

100 

100 

94 

95 

99 

JJ  I nc I ud i ng  interest.    Taxes  and  Farm  Wage  Rates. 

J>J  Ratio  of  Index  of  Prices  Received  by  Farmers   to  Index  of  Prices  Paid. 
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PRICES  PAID  FOR  FEED  SHOW  SHARP  ADVANCE 


Prices  paid  by  N.  C.  farmers  for  feed  dur- 
ing October  advanced  sharply  from  the  pre- 
vious month.  The  14%,  18%  and  20%  protein 
feeds  were  each  up  three  dollars  to  $75,  $85, 
and  $91  per  ton,  respectively,  while  the  16% 
protein  feed  rose  to  $83  per  ton,  up  four  dol- 
lars from  September.  In  the  higher  protein 
group,  the  32%  mixture  held  steady  at  $114 
per  ton  and  the  40%  mixture  rose  one  dollar 
to  $133  per  ton. 

Except  for  turkey  grower,  which  declined 
three  dollars  to  $95  per  ton,  prices  in  the 
poultry  feeds  group  were  up  in  October.  Broil- 
er grower  rose  nine  dollars  to  $101  per  ton, 
chick  starter  was  up  three  dollars  to  $104 
per  ton,  and  laying  feed  advanced  two  dollars 
to  $89  per  ton. 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


M 
IN . 

II  <3 

U .  o. 

OCMdODITY 

UNIT 

Sep.  15 

Oct.  15 

Oct.  15 

1972 

1972 

1972 

Do  I  lars 

Lb. 

.883 

.831 

.826 

Bu. 

1.21 

1.21 

1.19 

Wheat  

Bu. 

1.35 

1.42 

1.89 

Bu. 

.76 

.82 

.671 

Bu. 

1.00 

1.05 

1.14 

Bu. 

1.45 

1.55 

.952 

Sorghum  Grains... 

Cwt. 

1.93 

2.00 

2.09 

Bu. 

3.24 

3.20 

3.13 

Lb. 

.145 

.145 

Lb. 

.310 

.270 

.256 

Ton 

44.00 

47.40 

Wool  

Lb. 

.420 

.430 

.467 

Hogs  

Cwt. 

27.40 

27.50 

27.50 

Beef  Cattle  

Cwt. 

30.10 

30.40 

34.20 

Cwt. 

45.40 

46.00 

47.10 

Hd. 

275.00 

275.00 

402.00 

Com'l.  Broilers.. 

Lb. 

.155 

.145 

.146 

Lb. 

.220 

.220 

.219 

Eggs!/  

Doz. 

.390 

.350 

.310 

Milk,  whlse  

Cwt. 

2/7.35 

3/7.45 

6.36 

Cwt. 

3.10 

3.30 

2.09 

Sweet  potatoes... 
Apples,  com'l  

Cwt. 

7.80 

6.00 

5.26 

Lb. 

.068 

.060 

.780 

Lespedeza  Seed... 

Cwt. 

13.40 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Hay,  All  

Ton 

36.00 

35.00 

30.30 

Alfalfa  Hay  

Ton 

37.00 

36.00 

31.70 

Other  

Ton 

36.00 

35.00 

JJ  Average  of  all  eggs  sold  by  farmers 

including  hatching  eggs  and  eggs  sold  at 
retail  by  farmers . 

2J  Revised. 

3J  Pre  liminary. 


In  the  grain  by-products  group,  bran  and 
middlings  remained  unchanged  at  $4.25  and 
$4.30  per  hundredweight,  respectively.  Corn 
meal  at  $3.60  showed  a  decrease  of  five  cents 
per  hundredweight  from  the  preceeding  month. 

High  protein  41%  cottonseed  meal  rose 
thirty  cents  to  $5.90,  while  44%  soybean  meal 
increased  twenty  cents  to  $7.20  per  hundred- 
weight. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


TYPE  OF  FEED 


Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

14%  Protein  

16%  Protein  

18%  Protein  

20%  Protein  

32%  protein  

40%  &  Over  

Poultry  Feeds 

Chick  Starter  

Broiler  Growers  

Laying  Feed  JJ  

Turkey  Grower  JJ ... 

Grain  By-Products 

Bran  

Middlings  

Corn  Meal  

High  Protein  Feeds 
Cottonseed  Meal  41% 
Soybean  Meal  44%. . . 


N.  C. 


Sep. 
15 

1972 


Oct. 
15 

1972 


U.  S. 


Sep. 
15 

1972 


Oct. 

15 
1972 


Per  Ton  -  Dollars 


76.00 
79.00 
82.00 
88.00 
114.00 


79.00 
83.00 
85.00 
91.00 
114.00 


132.00  133.00 

101.00  104.00 

92.00  101.00 

87.00  89.00 

98.00  95.00 

Per  IOO  Lbs. 


74.00  76.00 
81.00  82.00 
84.00  85.00 
88.00  89.00 
118.00  120.00 
128.00  132.00 

104.00  105.00 
98.00  101.00 
88.00  90.00 

100.00  100.00 

-  Dollars 


4.25 

4.25 

4.06 

4.17 

4.30 

4.30 

4.08 

4.23 

3.65 

3.60 

3.62 

3.67 

5.60 

5.90 

5.99 

6.07 

7.00 

7.20 

6.80 

6.91 

JJ  Complete  ration  feeds  which  are  fed  without 
further  mixing  or  supplementations. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICES  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 
PRICE  RATIO  JJ 

N.  C. 

U.  s. 

Sep. 

15 
1972 

Oct. 

15 
1972 

Sep. 

15 
1972 

Oct. 

15 
1972 

Egg-Feed 
Broiler-Peed 
Turkey  Peed 

9.0      7.9         7.7  6.9 

3.4  3.1         3.2  2.9 

4.5  4.4         4.3  4.3 

JJ    Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,  one  pound  broilers  and 
one  pound  turkeys. 


POULT  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Production  of  poults  of  all  breeds  by  com- 
mercial hatcheries  during  September  totaled 
3.4  million,  an  increase  of  6  percent  from  the 
3.2  million  hatched  during  September  1971. 
The  heavy  breed  hatch  of  2.2  million  was  2 
percent  above  a  year  earlier  and  the  light 
breed  hatch  of  1.2  million  was  14  percent 
greater.  The  January  through  September  hatch 


of  all  breeds  totaled  126.0  million,  an  increase 
of  8  percent  over  the  116.2  million  hatch  dur- 
ing the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

Turkey  eggs  in  incubators  on  October  1 
totaled  5.0  million,  2  percent  below  the  5.1 
million  eggs  in  incubators  October  1,  1971. 
Heavy  breed  eggs  were  down  2  percent  and 
light  breed  eggs  3  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 


POULTS  HATCHED  DUR 

ING  SEPTEMBER  1972 

DIVISION 

Heavy  Breeds  1/ 

Light  Breeds  2/ 

All  Breeds 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Thousands 

North  Atlantic 

10 

5 

0 

6 

10 

11 

East  North  Central 

669 

581 

168 

10B 

837 

689 

West  North  Central 

452 

511 

486 

737 

938 

1,248 

South  Atlantic 

640 

649 

298 

300 

938 

949 

South  Central 

202 

145 

7 

0 

209 

145 

West 

179 

302 

68 

19 

247 

321 

UNITED  STATES 

2,152 

2,193 

1,027 

1,170 

3,179 

3,363 

JJ  Includes  birds  for  which  the  normal  mature  market i ng  weight  is  12  pounds  or  over 
2/  Includes  birds  for  which  the  normal  mature  marketing  weight  is  less   than  12 
pounds. 


HATCHERY  PRODUCTION  UP  9  PERCENT  IN  SEPTEMBER 


Commercial  hatcheries  in  N.  C.  produced 
25,385,000  straight-run  baby  chicks  during 
September,  1972,  up  9  percent  from  a  year 
earlier.  The  September  hatch  consisted  of 
24,870,000  broiler-type  and  515,000  egg-type 
chicks  compared  with  22,733,000  broiler-type 
and  656,000  egg-type  chicks  during  September 
last  year. 

Across  the  nation  the  September  hatch  was 


up  slightly  for  broiler-type  chicks  and  up  3 
percent  for  egg-type  chicks. 

The  number  of  broiler-type  eggs  in  incuba- 
tors on  October  1  was  up  3  percent  from  the 
previous  year  for  the  nation  and  4  percent  for 
the  South  Atlantic  States.  The  number  of  egg- 
type  eggs  in  incubators  on  October  1  was  up 
9  percent  for  the  Nation  and  up  16  percent 
in  the  South  Atlantic  region. 


CHICKS  HA1 

FCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERIES, 

SEPTEMBER 

1971-72 

STATE 

BROILER-TYPE 

EGG- 

-TYPE 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Thousands 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

22,733 
1,855 

36,753 
5,358 
8,673 

15,382 
6,232 

24,870 
2.015 

33,240 
5,747 
8,601 

15,664 
6,721 

656 
240 
2,797 
2,671 

JJ 
1/ 
360 

515 
782 
2,896 
2,978 

JJ 
JJ 
333 

UNITED  STATES 

239,829 

240,340 

34,350 

35,360 

JJ  U.   S.    total   includes  Delaware  d  Maryland  to  avoid  disclosing  indi  v  i  dua  I 
opera tions. 


U.  S,  LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  SITUATION  -  OCTOBER  1972 


A  turnaround  in  hog  production  is  under- 
way and  will  show  up  in  expanded  pork  sup- 
plies by  next  spring.  Beef  output  will  be 
larger  than  a  year  earlier  this  fall  and  in  the 
first  half  of  1973. 

Farmers  in  10  Corn  Belt  States  are  having 
1  percent  more  sows  farrow  during  June-Nov- 
ember this  year  than  in  these  months  last 
year,  and  expect  to  have  7  percent  more  sows 
farrow  during  December-February.  This  re- 
verses the  production  downtrend  that  began 
in  early  1971.  The  favorable  relationship  be- 
tween hog  prices  and  corn  prices  this  year 
has  encouraged  producers  to  expand  output. 

Hog  slaughter  will  continue  smaller  than  a 
year  earlier,  however,  until  early  1973.  On 
September  1,  there  were  2  percent  fewer  mar- 
ket hogs  on  Corn  Belt  farms  than  a  year  ear- 
lier. And  there  were  5  percent  fewer  pigs  in 
weight  groups  that  will  supply  most  of  the 
fourth  quarter  hog  slaughter.  But  there  were 
slightly  more  lighter  weight  pigs  that  will 
reach  slaughter  weights  in  the  winter.  Thus, 
slaughter  likely  will  be  about  the  same  or  a 
little  larger  than  a  year  earlier  this  winter 
and  a  little  larger  next  spring  than  during 
April- June  1972. 


$29  per  100  pounds  in  early  October,  up  more 
than  $9  from  a  year  earlier.  Prices  ran  $28 
to  $29  during  the  summer.  Some  price  weak- 
ness is  likely  this  fall  as  slaughter  reaches 
a  seasonal  high  but  fall  prices  will  stay  sub- 
stantially above  the  October-December  1971 
average  of  $20.  In  the  first  half  of  1973,  hog 
prices  may  run  close  to  this  year's  January- 
June  average  of  $24.80  even  though  beef  and 
pork  production  will  be  above  a  year  earlier. 
Strong  consumer  demand  for  meat  will  readily 
absorb  increases  in  production. 

Beef  production  this  year  has  about  matched 
output  in  January-September  last  year. 

Feedlot  inventories  are  being  maintained 
at  a  high  level  and  fall  marketings  will  run 
moderately  larger  than  during  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1971.  At  midyear,  23  feeding  States 
showed  a  14  percent  boost  in  cattle  and  calves 
on  feed.  There  were  more  cattle  on  feed  in 
weight  groups  that  supply  a  large  share  of 
fall  marketings,  and  early  summer  placements 
on  feed  likely  were  up  moderately  from  a  year 
ago. 

Cow  slaughter  is  declining  a  little  this 
year  but  beef  imports  were  11  percent  larger 
during  January-August. 


Barrows  and  gilts  at  7  markets  were  about 

CATTLE  AND  CALVES  -  Number  On  Feed  Placements  And  Marketings 


ITEM 

Number 

1972  As  % 
Of  1971 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1.000  Head 

Percen t 

Cattle  and  calves  on  feed  July  l 

10,638 

10,889 

12,457 

114 

Cattle  and  calves  placed  on  feed 

July  1 -September  30_Z/ 

6,  146 

6,369 

6,226 

98 

Fed  Cattle  Marketed 

July  1 -September  30  JV 

6,360 

6,592 

6,919 

105 

Cattle  and  calves       feed  October  1 

10,424 

10,666 

11,764 

110 

Kinds  on  feed  October  1 

Steers  and  steer  calves 

7,466 

7,677 

8,445 

110 

Heifers  and  heifer  calves 

2,924 

2,956 

3,279 

111 

Cows  and  other 

34 

33 

40 

121 

All  cattle  and  calves  by  weight  groups 

Less  than  500  pounds 

767 

350 

992 

117 

500-699  pounds 

2,265 

2,586 

2,832 

110 

700-899  pounds 

3,840 

3,972 

4,079 

103 

900-1099  pounds 

3,034 

2,776 

3,306 

119 

1,100  pounds  and  over 

518 

482 

555 

115 

Marketings  October  -  December 

2J  6,209 

2J  6, 178    3J  .6,621 

107 

JJ  Inclui  es  cattle  placed  on   feed  after  beg  i  nn  i  ng  of  quarter  and  marketed  before 
end  of  quarter.     2J   Total  market ings   including  those  placed  on  feed  after  October 
I  and  marketed  before  December  31.     3J  Expected  total  marketings  inc  I  uding  all 
a  1 1  owance  for  those  placed  on  feed  after  October  I  and  marketed  before  December  31 
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SEPTEMBER  SLAUGHTER  (Cont'd.   From  Page  I) 


September,  down  6  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 
Commercial  meat  production  includes  slaugh- 
ter in  federally  inspected  and  other  slaughter 
plants,  but  excludes  animals  slaughtered  on 
farms. 

Beef  production  in  September  was  1,883 
million  pounds,  less  than  1  percent  change 
from  the  1,889  million  pounds  in  September 
1971.  Cattle  kill  totaled  3,045,700  head, 
down  3  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  Live 
weight  per  head  was  1,026  pounds,  18  pounds 
heavier  than  last  year  but  the  same  as  last 
month. 

There  were  34  million  pounds  of  veal  pro- 
duced during  September,  down  24  percent  from 
1971.  The  243,700  calves  slaughtered  is  23 
percent  below  a  year  ago.  Average  live  weight 


was  253  compared  with  255  pounds  in  Sep- 
tember 1971. 

Pork  production  totaled  1 ,072  million  pounds, 
13  percent  below  a  year  ago.  Hog  kill  totaled 
6,809,400  head  ,  down  15  percent  from  Sep- 
tember 1971.  Live  weight  per  head  was  237, 
up  1  pound  from  a  year  earlier.  Lard  rendered 
per  100 pounds  of  live  weight  was  7.0  pounds, 
compared  with  8.3  in  September  1971. 

There  were  44  million  pounds  of  lamb  and 
mutton  produced  in  September,  down  6  per- 
cent from  last  year  but  up  2  percent  from  last 
month.  Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  totaled 
893,400  head,  down  7  percent  from  last  year. 
Average  live  weight  was  100  pounds,  the 
same  as  a  year  ago. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  * 


SEPTEMBER 

JANUARY  THROUGH  SEPTEMBER 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Species 

Slaughtered 

Live  Weight 

Slaughtered 

Live  Weight 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Thous 

.  Head 

Thous. 

Lbs. 

Thous 

Head 

Thous. 

Lbs. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Cattle 

15.2 

12.9 

14,516 

12,358 

121.4 

112.  1 

117,769 

108, 132 

Calves 

1.2 

.3 

266 

84 

4.8 

7.4 

1,  184 

1,822 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.1 

9 

.5 

.6 

49 

56 

Hogs 

174.0 

139.0 

38,454 

30,719 

1564.0 

1353.0 

336,781 

300, 165 

TOTAL 

190.5 

152.2 

53,245 

43, 161 

1690. 7 

1473. 1 

455,783 

410, 175 

Million  Head 

Million  Lbs. 

Mi  1  lion  Head 

Million  Lbs. 

UNITED  STATES 

Cattle 

3.  1 

3.  1 

3,  172 

3,  130 

26.8 

26.8 

27,535 

27,671 

Calves 

.3 

.2 

80 

62 

2.8 

2.3 

696 

584 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

1.0 

.9 

95 

90 

8.0 

7.7 

829 

803 

Hogs 

8.0 

6.8 

1,891 

1,613 

70.2 

63.  1 

16,701 

15,028 

TOTAL 

12.4 

11.0 

5,238 

4,895 

107.8 

99.9 

45,761 

44,086 

*  Includes  s  laugh  ter  in  Fede  ra  1 1  y  inspected  and  other  s  laugh  ter  plants.  Excludes 
animals  s laugh tered  on  farms. 
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SEPTEMBER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
DOWN  6  PERCENT 

Eggs  produced  in  N.  C.  during  September 
totaled  274  million,  a  decrease  of  6  percent 
from  the  291  million  produced  a  year  earlier. 
Hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  averaged  14,- 
928,000  during  the  month  compared  with  16,- 
126,000  a  year  earlier.  Rate  of  lay  per  100 
layers  at  1,833  eggs  was  up  2  percent  from 
September  1971. 


GRAIN   STOCKS    (Cont'd.    From  Page  I) 

Carry-over  from  last  year's  corn  crop  was 
estimated  at  5.1  million  bushels  on  October 
1.  An  increase  of  114  percent  over  the  figure 
of  last  October,  and  the  largest  carry-over 
stocks  since  1968. 

Old  crop  corn  stored  in  all  positions  on 
October  1  totaled  1,119  million  bushels,  69 
percent  more  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  largest 
for  this  date  since  1968.  Old  corn  stored  on 
farms,  at  nearly  745  million  bushels,  was  76 
percent  larger  than  October  1  last  year.  Stocks 
in  off-farm  facilities,  at  375  million  bushels, 
were  up  56  percent. 

All  wheat  in  storage  on  October  1  totaled 
1,879  million  bushels,  slightly  below  the 
1,881  million  of  a  year  earlier  but  5  percent 
above  October  1,  1970.  Farm  holdings  of  739 


N.  C.  MILK  PRODUCTION  UP 
3  PERCENT  IN  SEPTEMBER 

N.  C.  milk  production  in  September  1972 
totaled  132  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  3 
percent  from  the  128  million  pounds  produced 
during  September  a  year  ago.  Milk  produced 
per  cow  during  September  totaled  740  pounds, 
6  percent  above  September  a  year  earlier. 
Milk  cows  on  farms  including  dry  cows  totaled 
179,000  during  September.  This  represents  a 
decline  of  4,000  cows  or  2  percent  from  the 
same  month  during  the  last  year. 


high  stocks  of  a  year  earlier,  more  than  off- 
setting a  9-percent  increase  in  off-farm  stocks. 

Oat  holdings  in  all  storage  positions  on 
October  1  totaled  967  million  bushels,  11 
percent  less  than  a  year  earlier. 

Barley  stored  in  all  positions  totaled  451 
million  bushels,  8  percent  below  a  year  earlier. 
Off -farm  stocks  of  131  million  bushels  were 
23  percent  below  a  year  ago  but  farm  stocks, 
at  320  million  bushels,  were  1  percent  greater. 

Rye  stocks  in  all  storage  positions  on 
October  1  totaled  63.0  million  bushels,  4  per- 
cent less  than  a  year  earlier  but  28  percent 
above  October  1,  1970. 

Old  crop  sorghum  grain  stored  in  all  posi- 
tions on  October  1  totaled  142  million  bushels, 
57  percent  above  last  year  but  the  second 
smallest  October  1  stocks  since  1957. 


million  were  down  11  percent  from  the  record 

STOCKS  OF  GRAIN  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  OCTOBER* 


CROP 

OFF-FARM  TOTAL 
October  1 

ON-FAR! 
Octol 

A  TOTAL 
ser  1 

TOTAL  ALL  POSITIONS 
October  1 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Thousand  bushel s 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Corn  for  grain 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Sorghum  grain 

UNITED  STATES 

Corn  for  grain 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Sorghum  grain 


301 
2,642 
903 
386 

25 


240,027 
1,046,932 
280,502 
171,130 
36,435 
77, 140 


808 
2,681 
457 
272 
63 
51 


374,912 
139,476 
249,146 
131,030 
40,322 
110,991 


2,100 
4,528 
4,171 
2,315 
129 
49 


423,263 
834,292 
805,614 
316,581 
29,085 
13,548 


4,332 
2,437 
2,357 
1,565 
126 
300 


744,568 
739,180 
717,631 
320,027 
22,696 
31,186 


2,401 
7,170 
5,074 
2,701 
154 
M 


663,290 
881,224 
086,116 
487,711 
65,520 
90.688 


5,140 
5,118 
2,614 
1,837 
189 
351 


1,119,480 
1,878,656 
966,777 
451,063 
63,018 
142,177 


*  Includes  stocks  at  mills,   e I eva  tore ,   wa  rehouses ,    termina I s ,  processors  and  those 
owned  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporal  ion  which  are  in  bins  and  other  storaged  under 
C.C.C.   control.     JJ  Unpublished  to  avoid  disclosing  indivi daul  operations. 
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FARM  REPORT 


Compiled  by  authority  of 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

Statistical  Reporting  Service 
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Division  of  Statistics 
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Primarily  For  Distribution  To 
CROP  REPORTERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 
Original  Information  Direct  Prom 
Farmers  and  Other  Local  Sources 


COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


PRICES  RECEIVED 

PARITY 

PRICES 

AVERAGE 

PRICES 

BY  FARMERS 

_u 

AS  PERCENTAGE 

COMMODITY 

OF  PARITY 

Sep.  15 

Oct.  15 

Sep.  15 

Oct.  15 

Sep.  15 

Oct.  15 

1972 

1972 

1972 

1972 

1972 

1972 

Dol lars 

Percen t 

.2435 

.2556 

.5567 

.5606 

44 

46 

Wheat,  Bu  

1.73 

1.89 

3.05 

3.08 

57 

61 

Corn,  Bu  

1.22 

1.  19 

2.01 

2.03 

61 

59 

Oats,  Bu  

.645 

.671 

1.01 

1.02 

64 

66 

Barley,  Bu  

1.06 

1.14 

1.60 

1.61 

66 

71 

Rye.Bn  .  

.956 

.952 

1.62 

1.63 

59 

58 

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt  

33.20 

34.20 

37.20 

37.40 

89 

91 

Hogs,  Cwt  

28.00 

27.50 

30.90 

31.10 

91 

88 

28.90 

28.  10 

38.  2Q 

38.50 

76 

73 

.339 

.310 

.564 

.568 

5/  57 

5/  55 

Milk,  Whlse,  Cwt.  2/ 

3/  6.23 

4/  6.36 

7.95 

8.01 

5/  75 

5/  75 

JJ  Parity  prices  as    computed  cur  rent  I  y  using  base  prices  in  effect  and  indexes  for 
months  indicated. 

2/  Est  imated  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  mi  Ik  sold  at  who  I  esa  I  e  to  plants 

and  dealers. 
3/  Pevised. 
4/  Preliminary. 

"5/  Percentage  of  seasonally  ad  justed  pr  i  ces   to  parity  prices. 
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RECORD  CORN  CROP 

The  best  corn  crop  in  N.  C.  history  is  be- 
ing harvested  this  fall.  Growers  in  the  Tar 
Heel  State  are  expected  to  harvest  107,200,000 
bushels  of  corn  when  the  1972  harvest  is  over- 
unchanged  from  the  October  1  forecast.  The 
huge  crop  is  the  result  of  farmers  harvesting 
a  record  80  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  The  old 
record  for  both  yield  and  production  belongs 
to  1967  when  a  yield  of  76  bushels  per  acre 
produced  nearly  105  million  bushels  of  corn. 
Tar  Heel  farmers  are  harvesting  corn  from 
1,340,000  acres  this  fall,  a  12  percent  de- 
crease from  last  season. 

Farmers  had  85  percent  of  the  crop  out  of 
the  fields  by  November  1.  This  is  well  ahead 
of  last  fall  when  soggy  fields  plagued  har- 
vesting operations  during  October.  Growers 
have  been  able  to  maintain  an  above  average 

(See  Corn.   Page  6) 

SOYBEAN  ESTIMATE  REMAINS  STATIC 

Based  on  objective  measurements  and  re- 
ports from  growers  around  the  Tar  Heel  State, 
N.  C.'s  soybean  production  estimate  remains 
constant  at  27,375,000  bushels.  This  poten- 
tial record  crop  would  exceed  the  existing 
record  of  27,366,000  bushels  harvested  in 
1967  by  a  scant  9,000  bushels,  or  less  than 
1%.  On  the  other  hand,  if  realized,  this  sea- 
son's estimate  will  exceed  last  year's  pro- 
duction by  22%.  This  increase  is  due  in  part 
to  a  17%  jump  in  acreage.  The  1972  season's 
yield,  at  25  bushels  per  acre,  is  also  up  from 
the  1971  season,  which  produced  24  bushels 
per  acre. 

The  condition  of  the  state's  soybean  crop 
is  good.  Fields  are  maturing  at  an  ever- in- 
creasing rate  as  the  fall  wears  on  and  growers 

(See  Soybeans,  Page  3) 


N.  C.  TOBACCO  ESTIMATES 
UNCHANGED 

The  State's  flue-cured  tobacco  crop  is 
estimated  at  651  million  pounds— unchanged 
from  the  October  1  forecast.  Such  poundage 
is  about  62  million  short  of  that  produced  in 
1971  and  the  second  smallest  since  the  acre- 
age-poundage program  started  in  1965.  The 
expected  flue-cured  yield  is  1,960  for  all 
types  combined  compared  with  2,102  pounds 
last  year.  Burley  production  is  expected  to 
be  17.7  million  pounds,  almost  23  percent 
above  the  1971  crop.  The  current  estimates 
are  based  on  reports  from  growers  around  Nov- 
ember 1  and  marketings  thus  far  this  season. 

The  Border  Belt  markets  closed  September 
28,  the  Eastern  Belt  November  9.  Final  flue- 
cured  sales  were  scheduled  for  November  15— 
15  days  earlier  than  last  year's  closing  date 
of  November  30.  Prices  since  mid-October 
declined  sharply  from  early  season  record 
highs.  Burley  tobacco  sales  are  scheduled 
to  open  on  November  20. 

Acreage,  yield,  and  production  for  N.  C. 
by  types  as  compared  with  1971  are  as  follows: 

Type  11  (Middle  and  Old  Belts):  Produc- 
tion of  232,750,000  pounds  from  133,000  acres 
with  an  average  yield  of  1,750  pounds.  The 
1971  production  was  260,440,000  pounds  on 
136,000  acres  yielding  an  average  of  1,915 
pounds. 

Type  12  (Eastern  Belt):  Production  of 
329,700,000  pounds  from  157,000  acres  with 
a  yield  of  2,100  pounds  per  acre.  In  1971  a 
production  of  354,570,000  was  harvested  from 
159,000  acres  for  an  average  yield  of  2,230 
pounds. 

Type  13  (Border  Belt):  Production  of 
88,200,000  pounds  from  42,000  acres  yielding 

(See  Tobacco,   Page  6) 


PEANUT  PROS 

N.  C.  peanut  production  for  1972  is  fore- 
cast at  434,200,000  pounds,  down  4  percent 
from  the  October  1  forecast.  Such  production 
would  be  33  percent  larger  than  last  year's 
and  second  only  to  the  445,890,000  pounds 
produced  in  1 970.  The  expected  yield  of  2,600 
pounds  per  acre  is  500  pounds  above  last 
year's  poor  outturn  and  only  70  pounds  short 
of   the  1970  record. 

Harvesting  of  the  State's  crop  gained  mo- 
mentum during  October  and  excellent  progress 
was  made.  At  month's  end  over  85  percent 
of  the  crop  had  been  dug  with  about  two-thirds 
of  the  crop  combined— well  behind  normal. 
Nuts  were  late  maturing  due  to  late  planting. 
Some  of  the  dug  nuts  are  still  slightly  imma- 
ture resulting  in  lower  quality.  Frost  on  Oc- 
tober 20  just  about  halted  any  further  plant 
growth  or  maturity. 

U.  S.  peanut  production  is  forecast  at  a 


ECTS  DECLINE 

new  record  high  of  nearly  3,287  million  pounds, 
estimated  production  is  1  percent  above  the 
October  1  forecast,  and  9  percent  above  last 
year's  record  3,004  million  pounds.  Yields 
are  expected  to  average  2,209  pounds  per 
acre,  an  increase  of  34  pounds  over  last  month 
and  142  pounds  above  last  year's  record.  Im- 
proved prospects  in  Georgia,  Florida,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas  accounted  for  the  increase  in  pro- 
duction from  a  month  ago. 

Production  in  the  Virginia-North  Carolina 
area  is  forecast  at  694  million  pounds,  4  per- 
cent below  last  month's  estimate,  but  still  28 
percent  above  a  year  ago.  The  expected  yield 
of  2,600  pounds  per  acre  is  100  pounds  less 
than  last  month,  but  401  pounds  above  the 
1971  yield.  Late  planting  combined  with  un- 
favorable weather  near  the  end  of  the  growing 
season  hurt  this  year's  crop. 


LATE  FALL  CABBAGE  ESTIMATE 
UP  SHARPLY 

Production  of  late  fall  cabbage  is  forecast 
at  273,000  cwt.  This  is  168,000  cwt.  above 
last  year.  The  November  1  expected  yield 
per  acre  is  130  cwt.,  which  is  55  cwt.  above 
the  final  yield  for  1971. 

Moisture  supplies  during  October  were 
plentiful  and  temperatures  slightly  below  nor- 
mal. Rapid  growth  combined  with  poor  stands 
caused  many  heads  to  develope  to  a  size 
larger  than  the  fresh  market  users  prefer. 
Selective  cutting  was  necessary  to  obtain  the 
18  to  22  head  average  per  50  pound  box.  Some 
of  the  larger  heads  left  in  the  field  may  be 
salvaged  for  kraut.  About  10  percent  of  the 
State's  2,100  acres  was  cut  in  October. 

The  U.  S.  late  fall  cabbage  crop,  estimated 
at  318,000  cwt.,  compared  with  143,000  cwt. 
in  1971.  Adequate  moisture  and  cool  tempera- 
tures have  improved  the  crop  in  Virginia.  In 
North  Carolina,  heads  are  large  and  a  plenti- 
ful supply  should  be  available  during  Novem- 
ber and  December. 


RECORD  U.  S.  SORGHUM  GRAIN 

Sorghum  grain  production  is  forecast  to 
reach  a  record  high  896  million  bushels,  up  3 
percent  from  last  month  and  slightly  more  than 
the  895  million  bushel  crop  produced  in  1971. 
Changes  in  production  between  the  November 
1  forecast  and  the  final  estimate  have  averaged 
17  million  bushels  over  the  past  decade- 
ranging  from  5  million  to  47  million  bushels. 
In  those  10  years,  the  November  1  forecast 
was  below  the  final  forecast  five  times  with 
an  average  of  20  million  bushels,  and  above 
it  five  times  with  an  average  of  14  million 
bushels. 

The  Nation's  yield  is  expected  to  average 
a  record  64.1  bushels  per  acre  compared  with 
53.9  bushels  last  year  and  50.7  bushels  in 
1970.  Yields  were  turning  out  better  than 
expected  last  month  in  several  States  because 
mild  weather  in  early  October  over  the  Great 
Plains  allowed  the  late  maturing  sorghum 
crop  to  develop  fully.  Yield  indications  are 
up  5  bushels  in  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota; 
up  2  bushels  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Colorado, 
and  New  Mexico;  and  up  1  bushel  in  Kansas 
and  California.  Record  high  yields  are  indi- 
cated for  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Kansas,  Nebras- 
ka and  South  Dakota. 


SOYBEANS    (Cont'd.   From  Page  1) 
have  the  harvest  underway. 

U.  S.  soybean  production  is  expected  to 
total  a  record  1,351  million  bushels,  33  mil- 
lion bushels  more  than  a  month  earlier  and 
181  million  bushels  above  last  year.  Changes 
in  production  between  the  November  1  fore- 
cast and  the  final  estimate  have  averaged  13 
million  bushels  for  the  past  decade  -  ranging 
from  negligible  to  32  million  bushels.  During 
those  10  years  the  November  1  forecast  has 
been  above  the  final  estimate  seven  times  an 
average  of  11  million  bushels,  below  two 
times  an  average  of  28  million  bushels  and 
the  same  one  time. 

Yield  per  acre,  at  29.5  bushels,  set  a  new 
high,  1.9  bushels  above  the  1971  record. 

In  the  North  Central  States  harvest  pro- 
gress was  lagging  at  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber; however,  favorable  weather  during  the 
remainder  of  the  month  allowed  harvest  to 
progress  at  a  near  normal  pace  in  many  of  the 
States.  At  month's  end,  scattered  showers 
hampered  combining  again,  and  in  many  areas 
the  pace  was  still  behind  normal.  Illinois 
farmers  had  80  percent  of  the  crop  in  the  bin 
compared  with  a  normal  90  percent.  Iowa's 
harvest,  at  80  percent  complete,  was  about 
on  schedule  while  Indiana  and  Ohio  growers 
were  about  2  weeks  behind  their  normal  pace. 
Record  high  production  is  expected  in  all 
major  producing  States  in  the  region. 

Prospects  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  States  de- 
clined slightly  during  October.  Harvest  was 
getting  underway  in  North  Carolina  while 
growers  in  South  Carolina  were  well  underway. 
Harvest  is  advancing  at  a  faster  than  normal 
pace  in  Georgia  because  moisture  shortages 
brought  on  a  rapid  maturity.  The  Georgia 
yield  is  the  lowest  since  1958. 


COTTON  PROSPECTS  CONSTANT 

As  the  growing  season  draws  to  a  close, 
it  appears  as  if  N.  C.'s  cotton  crop  will  total 
130,000  bales  when  the  harvest  is  complete. 
A  pick-out  of  this  size  would  be  just  5,000 
bales  less  than  last  year's  production  of  135,- 
000  bales. 

Both  crops,  those  of  1971  and  1972  were 
hurt  by  inclement  weather.  Heavy  rains  in 
the  fall  of  1971  and  in  the  spring  of  1972  had 
damaging  effects  upon  the  crops. 

This  year's  yield  is  estimated  at  357  pounds 
of  lint  per  acre,  14  pounds  per  acre  less  than 
that  of  1971.  This  figure  is  some  107  pounds 
per  acre  less  than  the  yield  of  1970.  Acreage 
for  harvest  is  estimated  at  175,000  acres. 

The  crop  is  reported  in  good  condition  in 
the  major  producing  areas.  Some  damage  from 
the  frost  that  occurred  on  October  20  and  21 
is  evident,  but  the  quality  of  the  crop  is  gen- 
erally above  that  of  recent  years. 

All  cotton  production  in  the  Nation  is  fore- 
cast at  14.0  million  bales,  up  2  percent  from 
the  October  1  forecast  and  33  percent  above 
the  1971  total.  Expected  production  consists 
of  13,862,700  bales  of  Upland  and  92,400 
bales  of  American-Pima  cotton.  Cottonseed 
production,  based  on  a  3-year  average  lint- 
seed  ratio,  is  estimated  at  5.7  million  tons, 
34  percent  above  last  year. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports  6,850,088 
bales  ginned  by  November  1,  compared  with 
4,604,143  bales  ginned  by  the  same  date  in 
1971  and  4,163,037  in  1970. 
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CORN   (Cont'd.  From  Page  1) 


TOBACCO    (Cont'd.  From  Page  1) 


harvest  pace  this  fall—harvest  is  in  the  clean- 
up stages  in  the  Coastal  Plains. 

U.  S.  production  of  corn  for  grain  is  fore- 
cast at  5.40  billion  bushels,  up  nearly  3  per- 
cent from  the  October  1  forecast,  but  3  per- 
cent less  than  last  year.  Fall  weather  was 
generally  favorable  for  development  of  late 
planted  corn.  Changes  in  production  between 
the  October  1  forecast  and  the  final  estimate 
have  averaged  41  million  bushels  over  the 
past  decade  —  ranging  from  5  to  139  million 
bushels.  During  those  10  years  the  November 
1  forecast  has  been  above  the  final  estimate 
seven  times,  an  average  of  27  million  bushels 
and  below  three  times,  an  average  of  73  mil- 
lion bushels. 

Yield  per  acre  is  expected  to  average  a 
record  high  94.5  bushels.  This  compares 
with  86.8  bushels  in  1971  and  71.6  in  1970. 
Acreage  for  grain  harvest  at  57.1  million  acres 
is  unchanged  from  last  month.  Harvest  of  the 
Nation's  corn  crop  is  a  little  over  two-fifths 
complete,  considerably  behind  average  pro- 
gress for  this  date. 


2,100  pounds  per  acre,  compared  with  the  1971 
crop  of  97,680,000  pounds  harvested  from- 
44,000  acres  with  an  average  yield  of  2,220 
pounds  per  acre. 

Type  31  (Burley):  The  1972  production 
is  expected  to  be  17,710,000  pounds  from 
7,700  acres  for  an  average  yield  of  2,300 
pounds  per  acre.  The  1971  crop  was  14,455,000 
pounds  from  7,000  acres  yielding  2,065  pounds 
per  acre. 

U.  S.  flue-cured  tobacco  is  estimated  at 
1,011  million  pounds,  unchanged  from  a  month 
earlier  but  6  percent  below  the  1971  crop. 
Yield  per  acre  is  expected  to  average  1,949 
pounds. 

Burley  production,  forecast  at  573  million 
pounds,  is  up  5  million  pounds  from  October 
1  because  of  higher  yields  expected  in  Ten- 
nessee and  Ohio.  Yield  per  acre  is  expected 
to  average  2,506  pounds.  Stripping  and  mar- 
ket preparations  are  active.  Markets  are  ex- 
pected to  open  November  20  and  continue 
through  December  14  when  they  will  close  for 
the  holidays. 


U.  S.  WINTER  WHEAT 

Winter  wheat  seedings  got  off  to  a  good 
start  in  most  major  growing  areas.  Seeding 
was  in  final  stages  but  continued  behind 
schedule  in  the  Eastern  Corn  Belt.  October 
precipitation  was  above  normal  over  much  of 
the  Nation. 

In  the  Southern  Great  Plains  late  October 
rains  greatly  improved  fall  seeding  prospects. 
Western  Kansas  soil  moisture  supplies  brought 
seedings  up  to  stands  and  good  early  growth, 
but  dry  weather  during  October  limited  dev- 
elopment in  some  later  seeded  fields.  Small 
grains  grew  well  in  the  northern  third  of  Okla- 
homa and  statewide  prospects  were  promising 
after  late  October  rains.  Fall  seeding  of  wheat 
and  oats  inmost  areas  of  Texas  was  restricted 
to  dry  planting  the  first  half  of  October.  Fall 
grains  in  New  Mexico  were  in  good  condition. 
Grain  crops  in  Colorado  also  made  excellent 
growth  during  the  fall  months  with  above  sea- 
sonal temperatures  and  adequate  soil  moisture. 


MAKING  GOOD  START 

Winter  wheat  is  rated  in  good  condition  in 
Nebraska. 

Planting  of  Montana's  1973  winter  wheat 
crop  was  complete  by  early  October.  Planting 
of  winter  wheat  and  barley  was  mostly  com- 
plete in  Idaho.  Stands  were  generally  uniform 
and  in  good  condition.  Seeding  continued  dur- 
ing October  in  Washington. 

In  the  Eastern  Corn  Belt,  seeding  continued 
to  be  delayed  by  late  harvest  of  row  crops  and 
wet  fields.  Fall  seedings  in  Missouri  were 
73  percent  complete.  About  90  percent  of  the 
Illinois  winter  wheat  acreage  was  sown, 
slightly  less  than  in  1971.  In  Ohio,  only  65 
percent  of  the  winter  wheat  crop  had  been 
seeded  compared  to  95  percent  a  year  earlier. 
In  the  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States,  seed- 
ing was  still  underway.  Much  needed  rain 
fell  in  late  October  in  several  South  Atlantic 
States,  enabling  growers  to  continue  seeding 
operations. 


WEATHER  SUMMARY  FOR  OCTOBER  1972 


October  weather  in  N.  C.  showed  great 
variability  from  time  to  time  and  from  place 
to  place.  Precipitation  was  as  variable  as  in 
mid-summer;  some  places  reported  less  than 
half  an  inch  total  rainfall,  others  nine  inches 
or  more.  Most  areas  had  little  or  no  rain  from 
the  7th  through  mid-month.  There  were  no 
very  wet  periods  which  affected  the  entire 
State,  but  a  low  pressure  system  reaching 
deep  into  the  upper  atmosphere  caused  very 
heavy  rains  over  some  areas  on  the  5th  and 
6th.  Amounts  of  three  to  eight  inches  in  24 
hours  fell  near  the  Virginia  border  just  above 
the  fall  line;  as  far  south  as  Raleigh  three  to 
five  inches  caused  flash  flooding,  but  there 
was  scarcely  any  rain  at  that  time  farther 
south  at  Fayetteville.  During  the  latter  half 
of  October,  rain  fall  fairly  freguently,  but  in 
guite  variable  amounts. 

Temperatures  were  a  little  below  normal 
during  most  of  October,  reaching  their  greatest 
departure  around  the  20th  when  the  first  gen- 
eral freeze  of  the  season  occurred,  with  new 
record  lows  for  so  early  in  the  fall  season  in 
some  areas.    The  range  of  low  temperatures 


for  this  cold  spell  was  from  the  mid-teens  in 
the  coldest  Mountain  areas  to  the  mid-thirties 
on  the  south  coast.  There  were  places  in  the 
Mountains  and  on  the  Outer  Banks  that  failed 
to  reach  80  all  month,  but  high  readings  in 
the  middle  and  upper  eighties  were  recorded 
in  most  areas  on  the  17th.  No  ninety  degree 
weather  was  reported. 

There  was  relatively  little  stormy  weather 
in  October  except  for  the  rain  storms  of  the 
5th  and  6th.  There  were  thunderstorms  in 
some  areas  at  that  time,  and  in  scattered  areas 
ononeortwo  days  later  in  the  month.  Highest 
winds  of  the  month  came  to  some  areas  with 
one  of  these  storms,  and  to  other  areas  with 
the  cold  turn  of  the  20th.  Highest  sustained 
wind  speeds  did  not  exceed  35  miles  per  hour 
at  any  official  measuring  point.  Winds  blew 
from  the  northeast  more  than  any  other  direc- 
tion, except  where  deflected  by  Mountain  top- 
ography. Sunshine  was  recorded  from  half 
to  three  fourths  of  the  daylight  hours  at  the 
various  weather  stations.  Light  fog  was  re- 
ported somewhere  in  the  State  abuot  half  the 
mornings,  but  heavy  fog  was  infreguent. 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL,  OCTOBER  1972 


Rainfa 1 1  data  furnished  by 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce,  National 

Oceanic  &  Atmospheric  Administration. 

Albert  V.  Hardy.    CI  i ma  to  I og i s  t 
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SWEET  POTATO  PRODUCTION  UNCHANGED 


Tar  Heel  sweet  potato  production  is  esti- 
mated at  3,840,000  cwt.,  unchanged  from  the 
October  1  forecast  but  505,000  cwt.  above 
last  year.  Yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at  160 
cwt.,  same  as  last  month  and  15  cwt.  above 
last  year. 

The  weather  during  early  October  was 
favorable  for  continued  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  crop.  Vines  were  killed  in  many 
fields  by  frost  about  October  20  and  growth 
was  stopped.  Weather  during  October  and 
early  November  was  good  for  harvesting  oper- 
ations. Quality  of  the  crop  is  good  with  most 
of  the  jumbo's  and  many  of  the  smaller  can- 
ning size  potatoes  harvested.  Growers  are 
expected  to  have  harvested  the  State's  esti- 


mated 24,000  acres  of  sweet  potatoes  by  late 
November. 

U.  S.  sweet  potato  production  for  1972  is 
estimated  at  12,605,000  cwt.,  slightly  more 
than  the  October  1  forecast,  and  8  percent 
above  the  1971  production.  A  116,000-acre 
harvest  is  expected,  compared  with  113,600 
acres  in  1971  and  127,800  in  1970.  The  indi- 
cated yield  per  acre  for  1972  is  109  cwt., 
compared  with  103  cwt.  in  1971  and  105  cwt. 
in  1970.  Harvest  progressed  well  during  Oc- 
tober although  rains  slowed  digging  in  the 
last  half  of  the  month.  Around  90  percent  of 
the  Louisiana  crop  was  dug  by  November  1. 
A  mid-October  frost  killed  vines  and  stopped 
growth  of  the  North  Carolina  crop. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  PRICES  RECEIVED 
INDEX  DOWN  FOUR  POINTS 

The  "All  Farm  Products''  index  of 
prices  received  by  N.  C.  farmers  at 
local  markets  during  November  was  down 
four  points.  The  current  index  is  118 
compared  to  122  in  October  and  109  in 
November  1971. 

The  ''All  Crops''  index  at  116  was 
down  seven  points  from  October.  Of  the 
six  crops  indexeu,  only  oil  bearing, 
grains  and  fruits  registered  an  in- 
crease—oil bearing  crop  advanced  three 
points,  grains  five  and  fruits  seven. 

Prices  for  flue -cured  tobacco  were 
off  sharply  as  the  season  sales  ended. 
The  index  was  off  12  points.  The  vege- 
table index  was  off  one  point  at  119  and 
cotton  continued  down  with  the  index  off 
two  points  at  109. 

The    '  'Livestock  and  Livestock 
Products''    index  was  up  one  point  at 
(See  N.    C.   Prices,   Page  2) 

TURKEYS  TESTED  UP  SHARPLY  IN  N.  C. 

Heavy  breed  turkeys  tested  for 
pullorum  disease  in  N.  C.  during  October 
1972  totaled  16,100,  up  133  percent  from 
the  6,923  tested  during  October  1971. 
No  light  breed  turkeys  were  tested  in 
N.  C.  during  either  period. 

Heavy  breed  turkeys  tested  in  U.  S. 
flocks  during  October  totaled  559,  187, 
an  increase  of  7  percent  from  October 
1971.  Heavy  breed  turkeys  in  flocks 
tested  July  through  October  were  1,173,- 
983 --up  l  percent  from  the  corresponding 
months  of  1971. 

Light  breed  turkeys  in  flocks 
tested  during  October  totaled  88,982--up 
more  than  4  times  the  21,223  breeders 
in  flocks  tested  a  year  ago.  The  num- 
ber in  flocks  tested  July  through  Octo- 
ber was  188,921,  more  than  twice  the 
number  in  breeder  flocks  tested  during 
the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 


WHEAT  SUPPLIES  AND  PRI CES-1972-73 

U.  S.  wheat  supplies  for  1972-73 
are  an  estimated  2,425  million  bushels, 
2%  above  the  level  of  last  season  and 
largest  since  1961-62.  The  1972  harvest 
was  5%  below  last  year's  record  of  1,640 
million  bushels.  But  the  carryover  was 
up  135  million  bushels.  Domestic  use  is 
expected  to  be  down  9%  from  the  874  mil- 
lion bushels  of  last  season  because  of 
reduced  feeding  of  wheat.  The  decline 
in  wheat  fed  reflects  the  higher  wheat 
prices  relative  to  feed  grain  prices, 
although  wheat  feeding  was  relatively 
heavy  in  July-September. 

Record  exports  highlight  'she  1972-73 
wheat  marketing  year.     At  1, 150  million 
bushels  they  will  be  up  a  third  from  the 
old  record  set  in  1965-66.     Mainly  re- 
sponsible are  purchases  of  around  400 
million  bushels  by  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
record  for  a  single  country  purchase  of 
U.  S.  wheat.    Associated  with  export  de- 
velopments during  July-September  was  a 
farm  price  advance  from  $1.32  per  bushel 
in  July  to  $1.89  in  October,  the  highest 
level  for  that  month  in  nearly  a  decade. 
Prices  are  likely  to  average  30-35  cents 
over  the  $1.25  loan  rate  this  season. 

World  wheat  trade  in  1972-73  is 
expected  to  hit  a  record  67  million 

(See  Wheat    Page  2) 


LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  SITUATION,  1973 

Larger  red  meat  production  is  in 
prospect  for  1973.  The  calf  crop  in- 
creased in  1972  and  hog  producers'  plans 
indicate  larger  pork  output  in  1973. 
Veal  and  lamb  output  will  be  smaller. 
Red  meat  production  this  year  is 
slightly  smaller  than  in  1971  largely 
due  to  reduced  pork  output. 

The  Nation's  cattle  herd  is  expand- 
( See  Li  vestock,   Page  6) 


N.    C.    PRICES  (Cont'd.    From  Page  I) 

120.  The  overall  advance  was  caused  by 
a  two  point  increase  in  the  poultry 
index  to  106  and  a  jump  of  two  points 
in  the  dairy  index  to  120.  The  meat 
animal  index  was  down  three  points  at 
148. 

The  drop  in  the  tobacco  index  was  a 
result  of  decreases  in  prices  received 
for  both  active  varieties  of  tobacco. 
Type  11  averaged  $72.00  per  hundred- 
weight, down  $9.50  from  October's  aver- 
age price  of  $81.50  per  hundredweight. 
Type  12  dropped  $8.00  from  last  month's 
average  to  register  an  average  price  of 
$77.00  per  hundredweight  for  November. 

Prices  received  for  hogs,  beef 
cattle  and  calves  were  down  from  Octo- 
ber's averages.  All  hog  prices  dropped 
70  cents  to  $26.80  per  cwt  ,  prices  re- 
ceived for  beef  cattle  were  off  50  cents 
at  $29.90  per  cwt.  and  calf  prices  were 
down  50  cents  at  $45.50  per  cwt. 

Broiler  prices  fell  off  one  cent 
per  pound  last  month  to  bring  13.5  cents 
per  pound  during  November.  Average 
prices  for  other  chickens  was  up  2  cents 
at  13.0  cents  per  pound.  Turkey  prices 
went  to  23  cents  per  pound  for  the 
Thanksgiving  season,  up  l  cent  per  pouna 
from  October.  Egg  prices  jumped  5  cents 
per  dozen  to  average  40  cents  per  dozer, 
for  the  month  of  November. 

Wholesale  milk  prices  rose  to  $7.65 
per  cwt.,  up  10  cents  from  last  month. 


U.  S,  PRICES  RECEIVED  INDEX  AND 
PRICES  PAID  INDEX  BOTH  UP  1  POINT 

During  the  month  ended  November  15, 
the  Index  of  Prices  Received  by  Farmers 
advanced  1  percent  to  130  percent  of  the 
January-December  1967  average.  Contri- 
buting most  to  the  increase  were  higher 
prices  for  eggs,  lettuce,  tomatoes, 
cotton,  milk,  soybeans,  and  wheat.  Par- 
tially offsetting  were  lower  prices  for 
cattle,  grapefruit,  oranges,  and  hogs. 
The  index  was  13  percent  above  mid- 
November  1971. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers 
for  Commodities  and  Services,  Interest, 
Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates  for  November 
15  was  130,  up  1  percent  from  mid-Octo- 
ber. Higher  average  prices  for  feed, 
food,  motor  vehicles,  motor  supplies, 
and  building  materials  contributed  most 
to  the  index  rise.  The  index  was  7  per- 
cent above  a  year  earlier. 

WHEAT  SUPPLIES  (Cont'd.    From  Page  I) 

metric  tons,  mainly  because  of  buying  by 
the  USSR  whose  1972  harvests  have  been 
reduced  by  a  host  of  adverse  weather 
conditions.  The  smaller  Soviet  wheat 
crop  is  principally  responsible  for  1972 
world  wheat  production  decliniig  about 
6%  from  last  year' s  323  million  metric 
tons.  With  export  activity  booming, 
world  wheat  prices  have  increased  sharply 
since  July. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  FARM  PRICES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

INDEX  (1967  -  100) 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1972 

1972 

1971 

1970 

1969 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Prices  Received:    All  Farm  Products... 

3/ 122 

118 

109 

106 

111 

123 

116 

111 

109 

106 

128 

116 

116 

109 

110 

111 

109 

118 

90 

88 

122 

125 

110 

113 

99 

90 

95 

83 

109 

92 

Commercial  Vegetables  

3/  120 

119 

113 

104 

104 

124 

131 

103 

96 

89 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products.... 

119 

120 

104 

101 

122 

151 

148 

94 

96 

126 

104 

106 

96 

100 

123 

i/118 

120 

118 

113 

111 

UNITED  STATES 

Prices  Received,  All  Farm  Products  

129 

130 

115 

106 

111 

Prices  Paid,  Commodities  &  Services//. 

129 

130 

121 

115 

111 

Parity  Ratio  2J  

100 

100 

95 

94 

100 

JJ  I  nc  I  ud  i  ng  interest,    Taxes  and  Farm  Wage  Pates. 

2/  Patio  of  Index  of  Prices  Received  by  Farmers  to  Index  of  Prices  Paid. 
~$7  Revised 
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FEED  PRICES  CONTINUE  UPWARD 


Prices  paid  by  N.  C.  farmers  for 
mixed  feeds  during  November  were  slightly 
higher  than  those  paid  during  the  pre- 
vious month.  The  14%,  16%,  and  18% 
protein  feeds  each  advanced  one  dollar 
to  $80,  $84,  and  $86  per  ton  respec- 
tively, while  the  20%  mixture  rose  $3 
to  $94  per  ton.  Greater  gains  were 
realized  in  the  higher  protein  group 
with  the  32%  protein  feed  advancing  $4 
to  $118  per  ton  and  the  40%  and  over 
group  averaging  a  $3  increase  to  $136 
per  ton. 

Although  chick  starter- remained 
static  at  last  months  price  of  $104 
per  ton,  sizeable  increases  were  re- 
alized by  other  poultry  feeds.  Broiler 
grower  advanced  one  dollar  to  $96  per 
ton.  Laying  feed  prices  jumped  $3  to 
$92  per  ton  and  turkey  grower  recorded 
a  $2  price  increase  to  $103  per  ton. 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


COMMODITY 

UNIT 

N. 

C. 

U.  S. 

Oct.  15 

Nov.  15 

Nov.  15 

1972 

1972 

1972 

Do  I  lars 

Lb. 

.831 

.759 

.793 

Bu. 

1.21 

1.29 

1.20 

Bu. 

1.42 

1.45 

1.97 

Bu. 

.82 

.83 

.70 

Bu. 

1.05 

1.05 

1.19 

Rye  

Bu. 

1.55 

1.65 

1.01 

Sorghum  Grains. . . 

Cwt. 

2.00 

2.10 

2.19 

Bu. 

3.20 

3.35 

3.38 

Lb. 

.145 

.145 

.  145 

Lb. 

.270 

.265 

.272 

Ton 

44.00 

43.00 

49.  10 

Wool  

Lb. 

.430 

.450 

.490 

Cwt. 

27.50 

26.80 

26.80 

Beef  Cattle  

Cwt. 

30.40 

29.90 

32.80 

Veal  Calves  

Cwt. 

46.00 

45. 50 

46.80 

Hd. 

275. 00 

285. 00 

404.00 

Conf  1.  Broilers. . 

Lb. 

.  145 

.  135 

.138 

Lb. 

.220 

.230 

.230 

Doz. 

.350 

.400 

.367 

Milk,  Whlse  

Cwt. 

5/7.55 

3/7.  65 

6.48 

Cwt. 

3.30 

3.30 

2.37 

Sweet  Potatoes. . . 

Cwt. 

6.00 

6.30 

5.77 

Apples,  Conf  1  

Lb. 

.060 

.068 

.081 

Lespedeza  Seed. . . 

Cwt. 

17.80 

17.40 

Cwt. 

14.00 

Kobe  

Cwt. 

18.00 

Cwt. 

24.00 

Hay,  All  

Ton 

35.00 

38.00 

31.00 

Alfalfa  Hay  

Ton 

36.00 

39.00 

40.70 

Ton 

35.00 

38.00 

1/  Average  of  all  eggs  sold  by  farmers  in- 
cluding hatching  eggs  and  eggs  sold  at 
retail  by  fame rs . 

2J  Revised. 

3J  Pre  liminary. 


In  the  grain  by-products  group, 
each  entrant  recorded  an  increase  of 
five  cents.  Prices  per  hundredweight 
for  this  category  were  as  follows:  bran, 
$4.30;  middlings,  $4.35;  corn  meal, 
$3.65. 

High  protein  41%  cottonseed  meal 
sold  for  $6.  10  per  hundredweight,  an 
increase  of  twenty  cents  over  a  month 
ago,  and  high  protein  44%  soybean  meal 
brought  $7.50  per  hundredweight,  thirty 
cents  per  unit  in  excess  of  last  month' s 
average  price. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


N. 

C. 

U. 

S. 

llrfci  UP  rEirJU 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1972 

1972 

1972 

1972 

Per  Ton  - 

Do  I  lars 

Mixed  Dairy  Peed 

79.00 

80.00 

76.00 

78.00 

16%  Protein  

83.00 

84.00 

82.00 

85. 00 

85.00 

86.00 

85.00 

89.00 

20%  Protein  

91.00 

94.00 

89.00 

92.00 

32%  Protein  

114.00 

118.  00 

120.00 

126.00 

40%  &  Over  

133.00 

136. 00 

132.00 

136.00 

Poultry  Feeds 

Chick  Starter  

104.00 

104.00 

105. 00 

108.00 

95.00 

96.00 

101.00 

102. 00 

89.00 

92.00 

90.00 

92.00 

Turkey  Grower  1/... 

101.00 

103.00 

100.00 

102.  00 

Per 

100  Lbs 

.  -  Dol 

lars 

Grain  By-Products 

4.  25 

4.30 

4. 17 

4.46 

4.30 

4.35 

4.  23 

4.48 

3.60 

3.65 

3.67 

3.73 

High  Protein  Feeds 

Cottonseed  Meal  41% 

5.90 

6. 10 

6.05 

6.46 

Soybean  Meal  44%. . • 

7.  20 

7.50 

6.91 

7.39 

l_l  Complete  ration  feeds  which  are  fed  with- 
out further  mixing  or  supplementations. 


LOCAL  MARKET  FEED  PRICE  RATIOS 


POULTRY  FEED 
PRICE  RATION 

N.C. 

U.S. 

Oct. 

15 
1972 

Nov. 

15 
1972 

Oct. 

15 
1972 

Nov. 

15 
1972 

Egg-Feed 
Broiler-Feed 
Turkey  Feed 

7.9      8.7        6.9  8.0 
3.1      2.8        2.9  2.7 
4.4      4.5       4.3  4.5 

JJ  Pounds  of  feed  equal  in  value  to  one 
dozen  eggs,   one  pound  broi  lers  and 
one  pound  turkeys. 
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HATCHERY  PRODUCTION  UP  12  PERCENT  IN  OCTOBER 


Commercial  hatcheries  in  N.  C. 
produced  26,024,000  straight -run  baby 
chicks  luring  October,  1972,  up  12  per- 
cent from  a  year  earlier.  The  October 
hatch  consisted  of  25,451,000  broiler- 
type  and  573,000  egg-type  chicks  com- 
pared with  22,762,000  broiler-type  and 
472,000  egg-type  chicks  during  October 
last  year. 

Across  the  nation  the  October  hatch 
was  up  4  percent  from  broiler-type 


chicks  and  up  n  percent  for  egg-type 
chicks . 

The  number  of  broiler-type  eggs  in 
incubators  on  November  1  was  down  2 
percent  from  the  previous  year  for  the 
nation  but  up  3  percent  for  the  South 
Atlantic  States.  The  number  of  egg-type 
eggs  in  incubators  on  November  1  was  up 
2  percent  for  the  Nation  and  up  8  per- 
cent in  the  South  Atlantic  region. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERIES,  OCTOBER  1971-72 


STATE 

BROILER  TYPE 

EGG  TYPE 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Thousands 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 


22,762 
1,913 

34,545 
5,490 
8,880 

15, 628 
6,439 


25,451 
2,320 

34,261 
6,003 
9,  154 

17, 258 
6,824 


472 
373 
2,677 
2,423 

JJ 
JJ 
335 


573 
917. 
2,628 
2,731 

JJ 
JJ 
323 


UNITED  STATES 


238, 714 


247,401 


33, 753 


37,592 


JJ  U.    S.    total  includes  Delaware  &  Maryland  to  avoid  disclosing  individual 
opt-ra  t  i ons . 


U.S.  POULT  PRODUCTION  UP  12  PERCENT 


Production  of  poults  of  all  breeds 
by  commercial  hatcheries  during  October 
totaled  3.5  million,  up  12  percent  from 
a  year  earlier.  The  heavy  breed  hatch 
of  2.3  million  was  16  percent  above  a 
year  ago  and  the  light  breed  hatch  was  5 
percent  greater.  The  January  through 
October  hatch  of  129.5  million  poults  oi 


all  breeds  was  9  percent  above  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1971. 

Turkey  eggs  in  incubators  on  Nov- 
ember 1,  1972  totaled  5.9  million,  3 
percent  less  than  the  6. 1  million  eggs 
in  incubators  November  1,  1971.  Heavy 
breed  eggs  were  down  15  percent,  but 
light  breed  eggs  were  up  24  percent. 


POULTS  HATCHED  DURING  OCTOBER  1972 


DIVISION 

HEAVY  BREEDS.// 

LIGHT  BREEDS^/ 

ALL  BREEDS 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Thousands 

North  Atlantic 
East  North  Central 
West  North  Central 
South  Atlantic 
South  Central 
West 

19 
254 
458 
695 
381 
192 

16 
394 
338 
775 
479 
312 

15 
286 
629 
227 
5 
9 

3 

141 
746 
330 
0 
7 

34 
540 
1,087 
922 
386 
201 

19 
535 
1,084 
1,  105 
479 
319 

UNITED  STATES 

1,999 

2,314 

1,  171 

1,227 

3,  170 

3,541 

JJ  Includes  birds  for  which  the  normal  mature  market ing  weight  is  12  pounds  or 
over.  _2J  Includes  birds  for  which  the  normal  mature  market i ng  weight  is  less 
than   12  pounds. 


U.  S.  HOG  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK  -  1973 


Hog  slaughter  during  the  first  9 
months  of  1972  was  10  percent  smaller 
than  in  the  same  months  last  year. 
Slaughter  so  far  this  fall  has  averaged 
7  percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier 
but  is  well  above  summer  lows.  However, 
farmers  are  now  having  more  sows  farrow, 
so  hog  slaughter  in  1973  will  rise. 

Hog  prices  have  responded  to  re- 
duced -supplies  and  strong  consumer  de- 
mand for  meat  and  are  substantially 
higher  than  in  1971.  High  hog  prices 
have  made  the  relationship  between  hog 
prices  and  corn  prices  more  favorable 
for  hog  production  this  year.  Corn 
prices  have  risen  in  recent  months  but 
the  hog-corn  price  ratio,  a  general 
measure  of  returns  to  farmers  for  feed- 
ing hogs,  has  been  near  a  record  high. 

Prices  of  barrows  and  gilts  at  7 
markets  in  early  November  were  about 
$27.40  per  pound,  $8  higher  than  a  year 
ago.  Prices  rose  through  the  spring 
this  year  to  about  $29  per  100  pounds  in 
July.  They  continued  generally  steady 
in  the  summer.  With  seasonally  larger 
slaughter  supplies,  prices  have  been 


edging  lower  since  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, but  are  still  higher  than  in  any 
other  fall  period  on  record.  Smaller 
pork  supplies,  very  strong  consumer  de- 
mand for  meat,  and  only  a  small  increase 
in  beef  output  have  limited  the  decline 
in  hog  prices  this  fall. 

Hog  prices  during  the  first  half  of 
1973  are  expected  to  run  higher  than  in 
January-June  1972.  The  slaughter  pic- 
ture will  be  changing  toward  mid-1973, 
and  next  year' s  spring  price  rise  is 
expected  to  be  fairly  limited. 

Hog  prices  likely  will  decline  gen- 
erally throughout  the  second  half  of 
1973.  Next  year' s  summer  average  is  not 
expected  to  be  as  high  as  the  $29  per 
100  pounds  this  past  summer,  and  prices 
next  fall  are  expected  to  be  under  con- 
siderable pressure  from  increasing  sup- 
plies. However,  hog  prices  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1973  likely  will  be  con- 
siderable below  this  fall. 

Feeder  pig  prices  are  expected  to 
continue  relatively  strong  in  the  first 
half  of  next  year,  and  weaken  in  the 
second  half  of  1973. 


CHANGES  IN  HOG  PRICES  AND  PORK  PRODUCTION 

UNITED  STATES 

%  CHANGE  A 


60 


40 


20 


20 
40 


of 


I  I  I 


i  i  i      ^  i 

-Pork  production 
(Com'l  per  person) 


i  i  i 


i  i  i 


960     1962      1964      1966      1968     1970  1972 
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HOG-CORN  PRICE  RATIO  FAVORABLE 

The  hog-corn  price  ratio,  Omaha 
basis,  has  been  averaging  about  22  to  1 
since  June.  In  early  November,  the 
ratio  was  still  about  21.  This  is  sub- 
stantially higher  than  the  annual  ratios 
in  recent  years  and  the  highest  for  this 
time  of  year  since  1969.  Corn  prices 
have  firmed  in  recent  months,  but  hog 
prices  have  declined  very  little  from 
summer  highs,  so  returns  to  hog  producers 
are  continuing  well  above  average  this 
fall. 


HOG-CORN  PRICE  RATIO,  OMAHA  BASIS 


Month 

1970 

1971 

1972 

January 

22.8 

11.0 

19.7 

February 

23.5 

13.2 

20.6 

March 

21.7 

11.6 

19.0 

April 

19.6 

11.3 

18.2 

May 

18.8 

11.8 

19.7 

June 

18.8 

12.2 

21.5 

July 

19.5 

13.9 

22.8 

August 

16.3 

15.  1 

23.5 

September 

14.5 

16.3 

22.6 

October 

13.2 

17.2 

21.8 

November 

11.5 

16.7 

December 

10.8 

16.6 

Year 

17.6 

13.9 

N.  C.  MILK  PRODUCTION 
UP  4  PERCENT  IN  OCTOBER 

N.  C.  milk  production  in  October 
1972  totaled  134  million  pounds,  an  in- 
crease of  4  percent  from  the  129  million 
pounds  produced  during  October  a  year 
ago.  Milk  produced  per  cow  during  Octo- 
ber totaled  750  pounds,  6  percent  above 
October  a  year  earlier.  Milk  cows  on 
farms  including  dry  cows  totaled  179,000 
during  October.  This  represents  a  de- 
cline of  3,000  cows  or  2  percent  from 
the  same  month  last  year. 

U.  S.  milk  production  in  October 
is  estimated  at  9,525  million  pounds, 
1. 1  percent  more  than  a  year  ago.  Pro- 
duction was  less  than  l  percent  above 
September,  about  the  same  seasonal  in- 
crease as  a  year  earlier.  October  out- 
put provided  1.47  pounds  per  person 
daily  for  all  uses,  compared  with  1.51 
pounds  last  month  and  1.46  pounds  in 
October  1971.  Total  milk  production 
during  the  first  10  months  of  1972  was 
2  percent  more  than  the  same  period 
last  year. 


OCTOBER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
DOWN  9  PERCENT 

Eggs  produced  in  N.  C.  during 
October  totaled  278  million,  a  decrease 
of  9  percent  from  the  307  million  pro- 
duced a  year  earlier.  Hens  and  pullets 
of  laying  age  averaged  14,515,000  dur- 
ing the  month  compared  with  16,287,000 
a  year  earlier.  Rate  of  lay  per  100 
layers  at  1,913  eggs  was  up  1  percent 
from  October  1971. 


LIVESTOCK  (Cont'd.   From  Page  I) 

ing  uore  in  1972  than  in  recent  years. 
Next  year's  January  1  cattle  inventory 
may  be  up  4  million  head  or  more.  Beef 
animals  will  account  for  all  of  the 
gain,  providing  the  potential  for  larger 
marketings  in  the  years  ahead. 

Fed  cattle  marketings  in  the  first 
half  of  1973  will  run  a  little  above 
January-June  this  year,  with  gains 
widening  toward  midyear.  Prices  are 
expected  to  run  above  1972' s  first  half 
when  choice  steers  at  Omaha  averaged 
$36. 

Strong  demand  by  commercial  cattle 
feeders  has  pushed  the  feeder  cattle 
market  into  a  contraseasonal  rise  this 
fall.  Prices  of  feeder  cattle  likely 
will  continue  steady  to  strong  in  the 
months  ahead  as  the  volume  of  feeder 
cattle  movement  tapers  off. 

Cow  prices  rose  from  $22  at  Omaha 
in  early  January  to  $27  in  early  October 
averaged  more  than  $3.50  above  a  year 
earlier.  Strong  demand  for  beef  and 
smaller  cow  beef  production  have  helped 
maintain  the  cow  market.  Prices  may 
soften  into  winter  but  they  likely  will 
continue  above  a  year  earlier. 

Calf  slaughter  was  down  17  percent 
in  the  first  9  months  this  year  and 
further  sharp  reductions  wijl  continue 
this  fall  and  in  1973.  Prices  of  vealer 
calves  have  gone  up  sharply  this  year 
and  should  be  as  high  or  higher  next 
year . 

Corn  Belt  hog  farmers  plan  to  have 
7  percent  more  sows  farrow  during  Dec- 
ember 1972-February  1973  than  a  year 
earlier.  This  is  in  response  to  higher 
hog  prices  and  strong  consumer  demand 
for  meat  this  year.  Sizable  gains  in 
pig  output  seem  likely  during  the  late 
spring  farrowing  season  and  in  the 
second  half  of  1973. 


OCTOBER  SLAUGHTER  REPORT  DOWN  7  PERCENT 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  N.  C.  during  October  1972  totaled 
47,512,000  pounds  live  weight,  down  7 
percent  from  October  last  year.  An  11 
percent  decrease  in  hog  slaughter  and  a 
56  percent  decrease  in  calf  slaughter 
accounted  for  the  decline.  Sheep  and 
lamb  slaughter  was  unchanged  from  the 
previous  month  but  cattle  slaughter  in- 
creased 3  percent.  Total  live  weight 
of  -all  species  slaughtered  January 
through  October  1972,  at  457,687,000 
pounds  was  10  percent  less  than  the  same 
period  in  1971. 

Slaughter  on  a  live  weight  poundage 
basis  during  October  1972  and  1971  is  as 
follows:  Cattle,  13,656,000  and  13,291, 
000;  Calves  103,000  and  235,000;  Sheep 
and  Lambs  9,000  and  9,000;  and  Hogs 
33,744,000  and  37,740,000. 

Commercial  production  of  red  meat 
in  the  48  States  totaled  3,300  million 
pounds  in  October,  5  percent  above  a 
year  earlier.  Commercial  meat  produc- 
tion includes  slaughter  in  federally 
inspected  and  other  slaughter  plants, 
but  excludes  animals  slaughtered  on 
farms. 


Beef  production  in  October  was 
2,012  million  pounds,  10  percent  above 
the  1,824  million  pounds  in  October 
1971.  Cattle  kill  totaled  3,192,000 
head,  up  6  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 
Live  weight  per  head  was  1,043  pounds, 
24  pounds  above  last  year  and  17  pounds 
above  last  month. 

There  were  37  million  pounds  of 
veal  produced  during  October  1972,  down 
14  percent  from  1971.  The  259,  100 
calves  slaughtered  was  16  percent  below 
the  number  of  a  year  earlier.  Average 
live  weight  was  256  pounds  compared  with 
250  pounds  in  October  1971. 

Pork  production  totaled  1,201  mil- 
lion pounds,  l  percent  below  a  year  ago. 
Hog  kill  totaled  7,491,400  head,  down  4 
percent  from  October  1971.  Live  weight 
per  head  was  239  pounds,  one  pound  more 
than  last  year.  Lard  rendered  per  100 
pounds  of  live  weight  was  7.2  pounds, 
compared  with  8.0  for  the  same  month  a 
year  ago. 

There  were  50  million  pounds  of 
lamb  and  mutton  produced  in  October,  up 
4  percent  from  last  year  and  up  14  per- 
cent from  last  month. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER jj 


OCTOBER 

JANUARY  THROUGH  OCTOBER 

Species 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Slaughtered 

Live  Weight 

Slaughtered 

Live  Weight 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Thous 

.Head 

Thous 

.  Lbs. 

Thous . 

Head 

Thous.  Lbs. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Cattle 

14.4 

14.7 

13,291 

13,656 

135.8 

126.8 

131,060 

121,788 

Calves 

.9 

.4 

235 

103 

5.7 

7.8 

1,419 

1,925 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.  1 

.  1 

9 

9 

.6 

.7 

58 

65 

Hogs 

170.0 

148.0 

37,740 

33,740 

1734,0 

1501.0 

374,521 

333,909 

TOTAL 

185.4 

163.2 

51,275 

47,512 

1876. 1 

1636. 3 

507,058 

457,687 

Million  Head 

Mi  II ion  Lbs. 

Mi  1 1 i  on 

Head 

Mi  1 1 1 'on 

Lbs. 

UNITED  STATES 

Cattle 

3.0 

3.2 

3,070 

3,335 

29.8 

30.0 

30,605 

31,007 

Calves 

.3 

.3 

77 

66 

3.  1 

2.6 

773 

650 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

1.0 

1.0 

98 

102 

9.0 

8.7 

928 

905 

Hogs 

7.8 

7.5 

1,853 

1,790 

78.0 

70.6 

18,555 

16,821 

TOTAL 

12.  1 

12.0 

5,098 

5,293 

119.9 

111.9 

50,861 

49,383 

JJ  Includes  slaughter  under  Federal  inspect  i  on  and  other  commerc  i  a  I  s  laugh  ter, 
excludes  farm  slaughter. 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  U.  S.  FARMERS  AND  PARITY  PRICES 


COMMODITY 

PRICES  RECEIVED 
BY  FARMERS 

PARITY  PRICES 

1/ 

AVERAGE  PRICES 
AS  PERCENTAGE 
OP  PARITY 

Oct.  15 
1972 

Nov.  15 
1972 

Oct.  15 
1972 

Nov.  15 
1972 

Oct.  15 
1972 

Nov.  15 
1972 

Cotton,  Lb  

Wheat,  Bu  

Corn,  Bu  

Oats,  Bu  

Barley,  Bu  

Rye,  Bu  

Beef  Cattle,  Cwt  

Hogs,  Cwt  

Lambs ,  Cwt  

Eggs,  Doz  

Milk,  Whlse.  ,  Cwt..?/. 


Do/ /a, 


Percen  t 


.  2556 

.  2718 

.  5606 

.5657 

46 

48 

1.89 

1.97 

3.08 

3.  10 

61 

64 

1.  19 

1.20 

2.03 

2.05 

59 

59 

.671 

.700 

1.02 

1.03 

66 

68 

1.  14 

1.  19 

1.61 

1.62 

71 

73 

.952 

.  101 

1.63 

1.64 

58 

62 

34.  20 

32.80 

37.40 

37.80 

91 

87 

27.  50 

26.80 

31.  10 

31.  30 

88 

86 

28.  10 

27.60 

38.  50 

38.80 

73 

71 

.  310 

.367 

.568 

.573 

3/ 

55 

5/ 

59 

J/6.42 

^/6.48 

8.01 

8.08 

3/5/ 

80 

5/ 

76 

1/  Parity  prices  as  computed  current  ly  using  base  prices   in  effect  and  indexes  for 
months  indicated. 

J2/  Estimated  average  price  for  the  month  for  all  mi  IK  sold  at  wholesale   to  plants 

and  dealers. 
3_/  Revised. 
4/  Preliminary. 

5/  Percen  tage  of  seasonally  adjusted  prices   to  parity  prices. 
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N.  C.  COTTON  PROSPECTS  UNCHANGED 

Cotton  production  in  N.  C.  is  ex- 
pected to  total  130,000  bales  this  year. 
A  pick-out  of  this  size  would  be  just 
5,000  bales  less  than  last  year's  pro- 
duction of  135,000  bales. 

This  year's  yield  is  estimated  at 
357  pounds  of  lint  per  acre,  14  pounds 
per  acre  less  than  that  of  1971.  This 
figure  is  some  107  pounds  per  acre  less 
than  the  yield  of  1970.  Acreage  for 
harvest  is  estimated  at  175,000  acres, 
the  same  as  in  1971.  By  December  1 
about  75  percent  of  the  State' s  crop  had 
been  picked,  well  behind  normal  as  gen- 
erally over  90  percent  is  harvested  by 
this  date. 

(See  Cotton,  Page  3) 


STATE'S  WHEAT  CROP  DOWN 

The  1972  N.  C.  winter  wheat  crop 
totaled  6,975,000  bushels--34  percent 
below  the  revised  1971  crop  of  10,535,000 
bushels  and  the  lowest  since  1966.  Yield 
per  acre  averaged  31  bushels,  well  below 
the  past  two  year's  record  43  bushels. 
Tar  Heel  farmers  harvested  225,000  acres 
for  grain,  8  percent  below  the  revised 
1971  acreage  of  245,000.  The  value  of 
this  year's  crop  is  $9,068,000  and  com- 
pares with  $15,381,000  for  the  1971  crop. 

(See  Wheat,  Page  2) 


N.  C.  BURLEY  TOBACCO 
ESTIMATE  UNCHANGED 

North  Carolina' s  bur  ley  tobacco 
production  as  of  December  l  is  forecast 
at  17,710,000  pounds,  unchanged  from 
expectations  a  month  earlier  but  23  per- 
cent above  last  year' s  poor  outturn.  A 
yield  of  2,300  pounds  per  acre  is  indi- 
cated compared  with  2,065  realized  last 
year.  This  year' s  harvested  acreage  is 
estimated  at  7,700,  up  700  acres  from 
last  year. 

Burley  markets  in  the  State  opened 
November  22--pric*es  have  been  holding 
steady  at  $79 -$80  per  hundredweight. 
Poor  curing  conditions  have  caused  ware- 
houses to  operate  below  capacity.  Leaves 
are  generally  thin  and  quality  is  good. 
Sales  will  terminate  this  year  on  Decem- 
ber 14  and  will  resume  in  January. 

U.  S.  production  of  burley  tobacco 
is  forecast  at  581  million  pounds,  up  8 
million  pounds  from  a  month  earlier. 
Higher  yields  in  Kentucky  and  Virginia 
were  responsible  for  the  increase  in 
production.  The  December  1  indicated 
production  is  23  percent  above  the  1971 
output  of  473  million  pounds.  Yield  per 
acre  is  expected  to  average  2,541  pounds, 
compared  with  2,213  pounds  last  year. 
Markets  opened  on  November  20  and  sales 
thus  far  have  exceeded  those  of  the  com- 
parable period  a  year  ago. 


WHEAT  (  Con  t '  d .   From  Page  I ) 


RYE  YIELD  DOWN 


The  large  drop  in  yield  is  inainly 
attributed  to  the  wind  and  rain  brought 
about  by  Hurricane  Agnes  which  hit  the 
hardest  in  our  major  wheat  producing 
areas.  The  storm  hit  the  crop  at  a  very 
critical  stage,  right  at  maturity, 
causing  it  to  fall  and  lodge  badly. 
Combining  was   delayed  in  many  areas. 

The  1972  U.  S.  winter  wheat  crop  of 
1, 186  million  bushels  stood  4  percent 
above  1971  and  9  percent  above  1970. 
The  increased  production  was  harvested 
from  34.9  million  acres,  8  percent  more 
than  in  1971.  Yield  per  acre  of  34.0 
bushels  was  1.4  bushels  below  the  record 
high  1971,  but  the  2nd  highest  on  re- 
cord. Unlike  1971,  few  States  hit  re- 
cord high  yields. 

Winter  wheat  came  through  the  win- 
ter in  generally  good  condition.  How- 
ever, the  percentage  harvested  for  grain 
was  the  lowest  since  1963.  Winter  and 
early  spring  drought  in  the  Southern 
Plains  and  the  January  1972  announcement 
of  the  additional  set  aside  feature  of 
the  wheat  program  were  the  chief  causes 
of  the  low  percentage  harvested  for 
grain.  Also,  abandonment  was  heavier 
than  usual  in  the  important  north  central 
Montana  area  where  soil  moisture  short- 
ages persisted  through  most  of  the  sea- 
son. Winter  rain  followed  by  extreme 
cold  left  ice  on  many  fields  in  central 
Michigan  and  resulted  in  considerable 
acreage  losses.  Abandonment  was  also 
heavy  in  the  southeastern  and  Atlantic 
States  where  rust  and  other  diseases 
combined  with  damage  from  tropical 
storms  to  reduce  prospects. 


Rye  production  in  the  Tar  Heel 
State  during  1972  totaled  294,000 
bushels--down  9  percent  from  1971.  Yield 
per  harvested  acre  averaged  21  bushels, 
2  less  than  last  year  and  3  below  the 
record  high  set  in  1970.  Some  14,000 
acres  of  rye  were  harvested  for  grain-- 
unchanged  from  1971. 

U.  S.  production  of  rye  during  1972 
totaled  29.5  million  bushels,  40  percent 
less  than  1971' s  49.3  million  bushels, 
mostly  because  of  a  37  percent  decline 
in  acreage  harvested  for  grain. 

Rye  acreage  harvested  for  grain  was 
1,101,000  acres,  the  smallest  since 
1968.  Yield  per  acre  was  26.8  bushels, 
second  only  to  last  year' s  record  high 
28. 1  bushels. 

Farmers  seeded  3.5  million  acres 
for  the  1972  crop,  27  percent  less  than 
a  year  earlier  and  the  smallest  acreage 
seeded  since  1968.  About  31.2  percent 
of  the  seeded  acreage  was  harvested  for 
grain  this  year,  lowest  since  1968  when 
29.1  percent  of  the  rye  planted  acreage 
was  harvested  for  grain.  The  remaining 
jacreage  is  generally  used  for  a  combina- 
ition  of  pasture,  hay,  cover  crop  and 
jsoil  building. 

Pall  seedings  for  the  1972  rye 
crop  made  a  good  start  and  came  through 
the  winter  in  good  condition.  Spring 
moisture  conditions  were  favorable  in 
the  major  producing  States,  although 
some  spring  seedings  were  delayed  by 
excessive  moisture.  Harvest  was  slowed 
by  wet  weather. 


SOYBEAN  PRICES  RECORD  HIGH 


Soybean  prices  to  farmers  this  fall 
are  record  high.  So  far  they  have  aver- 
aged $3.25  per  bushel,  about  30  cents 
above  September -November  1971.  This  re- 
flects the  low  carryover  on  September  1, 
continuing  strong  demand,  and  a  delayed 
harvest.  Prices  are  expected  to  remain 
strong,  and  for  the  entire  marketing 
year  average  about  $1  above  the  CCC 
support  rate  of  $2.25  per  bushel. 

Record  production  and  prices  are 
expected  to  lift  the  farm  value  of  the 
1972  soybean  crop  to  $4.4  billion,  a 
fourth  greater  than  the  1971  crop  value 


of  $3. 5  billion. 

The  1972  soybean  crop  is  being  sup- 
ported at  a  national  average  loan  rate 
of  $2.25  per  bushel  (No.  1  grade, 
12.8-13.0%  moisture),  unchanged  from  the 
previous  3  years.  Farm  and  warehouse 
loans  and  CCC  purchases  are  available 
from  harvest  through  May  31,  1973,  and 
will  mature  June  30,  1973.  Many  farmers 
may  decide  to  use  the  loan  program  as 
part  of  their  interim  financing  and 
storage  operations,  but  no  CCC  acquisi- 
tions are  expected. 


COTTON    (Cont'd.    From  Page  I ) 


The  Nation's  cotton  production  is 
forecast  at  13.5  million  bales  (480 
pounds  net  weight),  down  3  percent  from 
the  November  l  forecast  but  29  percent 
above  the  1971  total.  Expected  produc- 
tion consists  of  13,376,700  bales  of 
Upland  and  92,400  bales  of  American-Pima 
cotton.  Cottonseed  production,  based  on 
a  3-year  average  lint-seed  ratio,  is 
estimated  at  5.5  million  tons,  30  per- 
cent above  last  year. 

Production  in  the  Southeast --North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Alabama--is  forecast  at  1,405,000  bales. 
Although  harvest  is  well  along  in  these 
States,  rain  hindered  field  activity  and 
harvest  is  behind  average  in  many  areas. 
About  87  percent  of  the  crop  was  ginned 
by  December  l. 

In  the  Delta  States—Mississippi , 
Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and 
Missour i--cotton  growers  expect  to 
harvest  5,300,000  bales.  Rains  hampered 
harvest  during  November  and  the  quality 
of  the  crop  has  deteriorated.    By  Decem- 


ber 1  about  87  percent  of  the  crop  was 
ginned. 

In  Texas  and  Oklahoma  all  cotton 
production  is  forecast  at  4,231,000 
bales.  Harvest  was  slow  in  this  two- 
State  area  as  rain  along  with  wet  snow 
slowed  field  activity.  About  40  percent 
of  the  crop  had  been  ginned  by  December  1. 

Production  of  all  cotton  in  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California  is  fore- 
cast at  2,511,400  bales.  Harvest  was 
delayed  by  rain  but  has  generally  made 
good  progress.  In  this  three -State  area 
about  80  percent  of  the  crop  had  been 
ginned  by  December  l. 

Ginnings  of  all  cotton  for  the  1972 
season  are  now  indicated  at  13,017,500 
running  bales--12, 927, 100  running  bales 
of  Upland  and  90, 400  bales  of  American- 
Pima.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reported 
9,309,534  bales  ginned  by  December  1, 
compared  with  7,895,012  bales  ginned  by 
the  same  date  in  1971  and  8,829,606 
bales  in  1970. 


COTTON 

REPORT, 

DECEMBER 

1,  1972 

Lint  Yield  Per 

Production 

State 

Acres  Harvested 

Harvested  Acre 

480 

-lb. 

Net  Weight  Balesi/ 

1971 

1972 

1971  | 

1972 

1971 

1972 

/,  OOO  Acres 

Pounds 

1  .OOO 

Bales 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

175 

175 

371 

357 

135 

130 

South  Carolina 

320 

360 

412 

427 

275 

320 

Georgia 

385 

420 

466 

423 

374 

370 

Tennessee 

425 

500 

597 

538 

528 

560 

Alabama 

558 

590 

551 

476 

640 

585 

Missouri 

313 

410 

614 

527 

401 

450 

Mississippi 

1,325 

1,622 

613 

610 

1,693 

2,060 

Arkansas 

1,140 

1,425 

520 

500 

1,236 

1,485 

Louisiana 

500 

670 

576 

534 

600 

745 

Oklahoma 

396 

500 

215 

288 

177 

300 

Texas 

4,700 

5,220 

263 

359 

2,579 

3,900 

New  Mexico 

130 

130 

493 

554 

133 

150 

Arizona 

241 

270 

928 

1,049 

466 

590 

California 

741 

860 

723 

954 

1, 117 

1,710 

Other  States 

21 

22 

480 

480 

21 

22 

UNITED  STATES 

11,370 

13, 174 

438 

487 

10,375 

13,377 

JJ  Product  1 on  ginned  and  to  be  ginned. 


1973  WINTER  WHEAT  CROP 

Winter  wheat  seeded  for  harvest  in 
1973  made  good  progress  during  November. 
Generally  cool  temperatures  slowed 
growth  but  above  normal  precipitation 
was  beneficial  to  that  portion  of  the 
crop  already  in  the  ground.  Completion 
of  intended  seedings  was  delayed  by  rain 
in  the  Plains  States  and  in  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  with  some 
growers  abandoning  plans  for  further 
seeding. 

Seedings  in  the  Great  Plains  re- 
sponded favorably  to  above  normal  Novem- 
ber precipitation  but  cool  temperatures 
limited  growth. 

Growers  in  South  Atlantic  and  South 
Central  States  had  acreage  yet  to  be 
seeded  December  1.  Heavy  precipitation 
and  late  harvest  of  crops  delayed  pro- 
gress in  November.  The  rain  benefited 
fall  seedings  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Florida  where  soil  moisture  short- 
ages existed  earlier. 


PECAN  CROP  SMALLEST  SINCE  1955 

N.  C.  pecan  growers  report  a  very 
small  crop  this  year.  The  estimated 
production  is  600,000  pounds--the 
smallest  since  1955  and  the  second 
smallest  since  1925.  The  production 
last  year  was  a  record  smashing  6,500,000 
pounds.  Improved  varieties  may  total 
450,000  pounds  this  season  compared  with 
4,300,000  last  year.  Seedling  produc- 
tion is  estimated  at  150,000  pounds  com- 
pared with  2,200,000  pounds  in  1971. 

Forecast  at  184.8  million  pounds, 
the  Nation's  1972  pecan  prospects  are 
down  1  percent  from  October  1,  25  per- 
cent below  the  1971  crop,  but  20  percent 
above  1970.  All  States  except  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  and  Florida  have  smaller 
crops  than  last  year.  In  most  States 
crops  are  significantly  smaller  than  a 
year  ago.  Quality  varies  widely  with  a 
higher  proportion  than  usual  of  poor 
quality. 


OATS  DOWN  SHARPLY 

Tar  Heel  farmers  produced  a  3,375,- 
000  bushel  oat  crop  in  1972,  well  below 
last  year  and  the  lowest  production 
since  1929.  The  average  yield  of  45 
bushels  per  acre  is  well  below  last 
year' s  record  high  of  56  bushels  and  the 
lowest  since  1965.  Acreage  harvested 
for  grain,  estimated  at  75,000  acres, 
is  35  percent  below  1971  and  the  lowest 
on  record. 

U.  S.  cat  production  for  1972  is 
estimated  at  695  million  bushels,  21 
percent  less  than  the  881  million  bushels 
produced  last  year  and  24  percent  below 
the  1970  production  of  917  million 
bushels.  Acreage  of  oats  harvested  for 
grain  totaled  13,612,000  acres,  14  per- 
cent less  than  the  15,772,000  acres 
harvested  in  1971  and  27  percent  less 
than  harvested  in  1970.  Yield  is  esti- 
mated at  51.1  bushels  per  acre,  compared 
with  the  record  high  of  55.  9  bushels  set 
last  year  and  the  1970  yield  of  49.2 
bushels.  Acreage  abandoned  or  used  for 
purposes  other  than  grain  accounted  for 
32.  9  percent  of  the  acreage  planted  in 
1972  compared  with  28.2  percent  in  1971 
and  23.8  percent  in  1970. 


NATION'S  WINTER  POTATOES  UP 

Production  from  the  1973  winter 
crop  is  forecast  at  2,555,000  cwt . ,  10 
percent  more  than  the  1972  crop  of 
2,327,000  cwt.  but  17  percent  less  than 
1971.  The  13,700  acres  for  harvest  in 
1973  compares  with  15, 400  harvested  in 
1972  but  higher  average  yields  per  acre 
are  expected  to  produce  a  larger  crop 
this  year.  The  Florida  crop  is  estimated 
at  1,  452,  000  cwt. ,  compared  with  1,  358,  000 
in  1972  and  1,526,000  cwt.  in  1971. 
California  production  is  forecast  at 
1,103,000  cwt.  compared  with  969,000 
cwt.  harvested  in  1972  and  1,562,000 
in  1971. 

Planting  intentions  for  the  early 
spring  1973  crop  are  placed  at  23,300 
acres,  down  n  percent  from  the  26,300 
acres  planted  in  1972  and  21  percent 
less  than  1971  plantings. 

The  1972  fall  crop  production  is 
estimated  at  234,100,000  cwt.,  only 
slightly  less  (471,000  cwt.)  than  fore- 
cast on  November  1  but  8  percent  below 
1971  and  1970  production.  The  1972  crop 
was  harvested  from,  970,200  acres,  10 
percent  less  than  1971  and  ll  percent 
below  the  1970  acreage. 


BARLEY  PRODUCTION  OFF 


N.C.  MILK  PRODUCTION  UP  3  PERCENT 


The  1972  barley  crop  in  N.  C. 
totaled  2,562,000  bushels--34  percent 
below  last  year's  record  production. 
The  average  yield  was  42  bushels  per 
acre,  down  11  bushels  from  last  year's 
average.  Some  61,000  acres  were  har- 
vested for  grain  this  year,  a  16  percent 
decrease  from  1971  when  Tar  Heel  farmers 
combined  73,000  acres. 

Production  of  barley  in  the  Nation 
in  1972  totaled  423  million  bushels,  9 
percent  less  than  the  1971  crop  of  464 
million  bushels,  but  2  percent  more  than 
the  1970  production. 

Acreage  harvested  for  grain  is 
estimated  at  9.7  million  acres,  4  per- 
cent less  than  the  10. 2  million  acres 
harvested  in  1971.  Yield  per  acre  aver- 
aged 43.  6  bushels,  down  2.1  bushels  from 
the  record  high  yield  of  45.7  bushels 
last  year. 


Milk  production  on  N.  C.  farms  for 
November  is  estimated  at  131  million 
pounds,  4  million  pounds  or  3  percent 
more  than  a  year  ago,  but  down  2  percent 
from  October  1972. 

U.  S.  ir.ilk  production  in  November 
is  estimated  at  9,004  million  pounds, 
0.6  percent  more  than  last  year.  Pro- 
duction was  5  percent  less  than  October, 
about  the  same  seasonal  decline  as  a 
year  earlier.  November  output  provided 
1.43  pounds  per  person  daily  for  all 
uses,  compared  with  1.47  pounds  last 
month  and  1.44  pounds  in  November  1971. 
Production  for  the  first  11  months  of 
1972  was  2  percent  more  than  the  same 
period  a  year  ago. 

Milk  production  per  cow  averaged 
742  pounds  during  November,  2  percent 
more  than  last  year  but  5  percent  less 
than  the  October  1972  rate. 
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A  CENTURY  OF  WEATHER-CROP  REPORTS 


This  year  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the   weather-crop   service  to  the  Nation's 
farmers  and  agribusinessmen.   Credit  for  the 
first  American  weather  observation  network 
goes  to  the  Army's  Medical  Department.  Where 
on  May  2,  1814,  Dr.  Tilton,  Physician  and 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Army, 
ordered  his  surgeons  to  keep  weather  diaries, 
to  investigate  the  influence  of  weather  and 
climate  upon  diseases.    With  the  opening  of 
the  first  commercial  telegraph  line  in  1845, 
many  people  saw  the  possibility  of  "fore- 
casting "storms  by  merely  telegraphing  ahead. 
Josepn  Henry,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  Washington,  D.  C.  was  the 
first  person  to  take  action.    By  1850  Henry 
had  150  widely  scattered  volunteers  report- 
ing weather  observations  to  the  Smithsonian, 
where   Henry  constructed  a  daily  pictoral 
weather  map  for  the  public. 

Publication  of  a  weekly  weather  journal 
started  in  1872,  by  of  all  people  the  "Signal 
Corps"  of  the  War  Department.  Though  the 
name  and  format  have  changed  many  times 


in  tHe  last  100  years,  the  "Weekly  Weather 
and  Crop  Bulletin"  as  it  is  known  today 
strives  to  keep  everyone  informed  on  weather, 
crop  and  livestock  conditions  in  all  areas  of 
the  Nation,  thus  helping  farmers  live  with 
and  keep  current  on  their  most  mischievous 
ingredient  for  success  or  failure  --  the  weather. 

The  North  Carolina  Crop  Reporting  Ser- 
vice in  cooperation  with  the  State  Climatolo- 
gist  has  a  part  in  preparing  the  National 
story,  plus  it  has  prepared  the  weekly  N.  C. 
Weafher  and  Crop  release  since  aoout  1945. 
Tar  Heel  crops  generally  fare  well  with  re- 
spect to  weather  —  moderate  temperatures 
and  an  abundance  of  well  distributed  rain- 
fall tell  why. 

The  first  century  of  the  National  "Weekly 
Weather-Crop  Bulletin"  saw  t  arming  change 
from  the  horse  and  buggy  era  into  the  jet  age. 
Doubtless,  new  theories  and  ideas  will  come 
forth  in  the  2nd  century.  Farmers  in  the 
21st  century  may  have  a  weatherman  orbit- 
ing in  space  "in  a  satellite"  ordering  dry 
sunny  weather  for  harvest  time. 


U.S.  EXPORTS  OF  SOYBEANS  AND  PRODUCTS 
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WEATHER  SUMMARY  FOR  NOVEMBER  1972 


The  only  very  warm  weather  in  N.  C. 
during  November  came  early  in  the  month. 
Wilmington  had  a  record  high  of  85  on 
the  3rd;  highs  that  afternoon  reached 
the  middle  eighties  in  the  southeast, 
and  as  high  as  80  over  most  of  the 
Coastal  Plain,  much  of  the  Piedmont,  and 
in  some  of  the  southern  Mountain  valleys. 
After  the  5th  weather  was  mostly  cool 
and  damp,  but  without  unusual  extremes 
of  cold.  The  coldest  morning  was  the 
24th,  dropping  to  the  twenties  except 
somewhat  lower  in  the  Mountains  and  some 
northern  stations  of  the  Piedmont  and 
Coastal  Plain.  Extremes  noted,  state- 
wide, were  a  low  of  9  degrees  and  a  high 
of  87.  Average  temperatures  over  the 
month  add  up  to  near  or  a  little  below 
normal . 

Rain  fell  once  or  twice  a  week  in 
November,  keeping  the  earth  well- 
watered.  November  is  normally  dry  in 
N.  C.,  normal  total  precipitation  ranges 
two  to  four  inches.  This  year's  Novem- 
ber totals  are  above  normal  in  all 
general  areas,  and  more  than  twice  the 


normal  in  large  sections  of  the  State. 
In  most  places,  the  largest  one-day 
amounts  were  less  than  one-and-one-half 
inches.  Exceptions  were  along  the 
southern  coast,  where  some  stations  had 
two  to  three  inches  on  the  25th  and 
30th,  and  in  the  southern  Mountains, 
where  there  were  some  local  24-hour 
amounts  in  excess  of  two  inches  earlier 
in  the  month.  Snow  flurries  fell  in  the 
west  and  north-central  areas  on  the  16th 
and  22nd,  and  at  places  in  the  Mountains 
on  other  dates. 

Low  pressure  areas  and  fronts  pass- 
ing frequently  by  or  across  N.  C. 
accounted  for  most  of  the  abundant  rain, 
and  also  caused  winds  averaging  a  little 
above  normal.  There  was  very  little 
stormy  weather,  however,  highest  sus- 
tained winds  were  around  30  miles  per 
hour  in  most  areas.  There  were  only  a 
few  local  thunderstorms.  The  month  was 
moderately  cloudy,  and  fog  formed  in  the 
early  morning  hours  of  about  half  the 
days . 


INCHES  OF  RAINFALL,  NOVEMBER  1972 


Rainfal I  data  furnished  by 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce,  National 

Oceanic  &  Atmospheric  Administration. 

Albert  V.  Hardy,   CI /ma  to logi st 
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A  REMINDER 

The  listing  of  the  1973  Annual 
State  Farm  Census  will  begin  in  most 
counties  in  January.  All  land  owners 
with  ten  or  more  acres  are  asked  to 
report  basic  information  about  tne 
utilization  of  their  land  during  1972 
as  well  as  livestock  numbers  and 
several  other  miscellaneous  items.  The 
State  Farm  census  is  used  extensively 
by  industry  as  well  as  farmers  and 
agri-business;  therefore,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  land  owners  to  give  as  com- 
plete and  accurate  information  as 
possible  when  listing  their  report. 
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f  /  NORTH  CAROLINA 

^^.1972  FARM  CENSUS  SUMMARY 

PRELIMINARY  REPORT  BY  COUNTIES 

North  Carolina  State  Library 

FARM  REPORT    -    SPECIAL  ISSUE  doc 

No.  622  Raleigh,  N.  C.  December  29,  1972 

CROPS  HARVESTED  IN  1971 
LIVESTOCK  INVENTORY  AS  OF  JANUARY  1,  1972 
OTHER  MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 


UTILIZATION  OF  FARM  LAND  1971 


PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  CROPS  HARVESTED  197 
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DEFINITIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS 

FARM  LAND  Total  land  in  farms  is  the  sum  of  the  acreage  of  all  tracts 
reporting  harvested  or  idle  cropland  or  livestock  on  hand. 

IMPROVED  PASTURE  Any  pasture  which  has  been  seeded  with  recommended  pasture 
grass  mixtures  such  as  Ladino  or  grass  mixtures,  fertilized  or  otherwise  improved. 
This  figure  excludes  new  pasture  seeded  in  the  fall  of  1971. 

UNIMPROVED  OPEN  PASTURE  Includes  all  open  pasture  not  reported  as  improved, 
but  excludes  woodland  and  swampland  used  for  pasture. 

CROPS  Reports  for  all  crops  except  peanuts  are  for  acreage  harvested  during 
1971.    The  acreage  of  peanuts  is  acreage  grown  alone  for  all  purposes. 

LIVESTOCK  Due  to  incompleteness  in  reporting  and  variations  in  definitions, 
January  l  inventories  shown  for  livestock  may  be  substantially  less  than  final 
nfflrial  estimates. 
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